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HILDA. 


CHAfTEB .1. 

“ My dear Mr. St. Jolm! where have yon 
been hiding so long? and what have you 
been doing with yourself ^1 these ages ? Do 
you think your friends have forgotten you, 
and never wish to*see you again? or is it you 
that have grown so tired of tjiem? I hear 
yoiPve been all round the world since I saw 
you last.” 

“ I can assure you, *Mrs. Henderson,” 
answered Wilfred St. John, the gentleman 
addressed, settling himseK down in a chair by 
the side of the speaker, “that forgetfulness of 
the charms and beauty of the best of my old 
friends has not been tl^e cause of my long 
VOL. I. 1 
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absence, but like a to^ clistinguisbed per¬ 
sonage of ancient'days, I have been going 
to and fro in the earth, and J km not sorry 
that my search after good and fevil has brought 
me once more to London, and seated me this 
evening by your sides” *• 

“ Where I mean to keep you just now, at 
any rate,” said the lady, “ and make you tell 
me what you have been doing, and everything 
about yourself.” 

“ Bather a long story,”' he replied, smiling, 
“ and I doubt its..being sufficiently interesting, 
or perhaps altogether edifying for your gentle 
ears.” 

“I ho^e you’ve‘not been getting into any 
messes,” sajd Mrs. Henderson, “ but I’ve seen 
so little of you these last few years that I 
don’t know what you may have been up to, 
but you used to be a good'and careful boy.^’ 

“ So you, my dear friend, were always kind 
enough to say in the days when you gave 
me good advice, which I never took, worse 
luck for me! ” 

“ But, seriously,” said she, “ you have not 
been in any difficulties of any sort, have you ? 
I have thought of ^ou so often, and have 
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never Jj>een able to hear more of you than that 
you were in some outlandish corner of the 
earth.” 

“ No, nothing serious,!’ he answered, laugh¬ 
ing, “you know I have been wandering about 
the world trying my hand at all sorts of 
things, and have neither found the philoso¬ 
pher’s stone nor El Dorado, but I have found 
you now, and mfSioient for the night is the 
good thereof, so let ns talk of old times, or 
anything except adventures, which you 
shall have some day if you vpry much wish it; 
but to-night let me think of lighter and more 
agreeable things.” 

“Very well, as you like,”*ansv^cred Mrs. 
Henderson, “ but by-and-by I n^ean to make 
you tell mo all you have been doing, for you 
have been away from England,something like 
three years this time. However, tell me now 
what lucky chance makes you in Park Lane 
this evening ? I had no idea that Lady 
Waldermere was a friend of yours—” 

“And I am afraid,” he replied, “that I 
have even now no claim to say that I have 
that honour, but I happened to meet her a 
couple of days ago a^ a house where I was 

1—2 
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paying an afternoon visit, and I was intro¬ 
duced to her and • had a little conversation 
with her, when she, being a lady of much 
discrimination, at once perceived my merits, 
and bade me to the feast to-night, and noAV 
I want you to tell me something about her, 
for she seemed charming. 

“ And so she is,” said Mrs. Henderson, 
“as you will know when you know her 
better.” 

“But I want .you to. tell me more about 
who she is, and, so on,’^ said lui, “ and then 
about lots of p’eople, for I have lost the run 
of everything while in the wilds.” 

Verjf weir,” she answered, “ I’ll begin 
with her. .She is the wife of Sir Hqpry 
Waldermere, who has a large property and a 
beautiful place; in "Warwickshire and plenty of 
money, which is always»af good thing; he is 
very proud of his family, about five-and- 
twenty years older than his wife, and a kind- 
hearted, rather pompous and stiff man of 
the old-fashioned school. She is half foreign, 
and manied him very young in Italy. They 
get on very well together, and she is a great 
friend of mine.” . 
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“ How pretty she is! ” he said; “ isn’t she 
very much admired ? ” 

“Yes, very :giuch,” she answered; “and, 
what’s more, is Hot a bit spoilt by it, and has 
fewer enemies among women than almost any 
woman I ever knew; slie is continually sur¬ 
rounded by admirers, but I never heard of the 
wicked world saying an evil word about her.” 

“But you are making her out something 
superhuman in perfcct^n,” said Wilfred. “ I 
shall be afraid to*^m*sue ^y acquaintance 
further with this combinq,tion of all the 
vfrtues.” 

“I mean you to push it a great deal 
further,” she answered, “ for* she ts a very 
groat friend of mine and I see a great deal of 
her; and unless you are very much changed, 
!• mean you to become one of, our little set, 
where you will hare^ continually to meet her. 
Are you going to stay in London now, or 
what do you mean to do ? You can’t be 
rushing away abroad immediately again.” 

“ I really have not an idea what I am going 
to do,” he answered, “ and I shall lot cir¬ 
cumstances, which I suppose means other 
people, decide that for^me. Just at present 
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I mean to stay in London, which with all its 
faults is about the -pleasantest place I know, 
and I shall try to civilize my mind and my 
manners again a littles,” 

“ But don’t you mean to do anything,” she 
asked, ‘f or are you going- to follow the pro¬ 
fession of a gentleman ? ” 

“ It isn’t half a bad profession,” he an¬ 
swered, “ and will suit mo very well for the 
present till I find that, fine opening I see so 
many men looking- for,, wmo romunorativo 
business which i? languishing for want of a 
gentlemanly partner, who knows nothing of 
commerce, and don’t want to work very hard, 
but. who r-ates His sdcial qualities high enough 
to make up for all the rest.” 

“ And till you find it, I hope wo shall have 
the pleasure of your society,’.’ said she, “so 
that is settled.” 

“ Which means that I shall be a daily 
ornament to Piccadilly till the omnibus drivers 
will know me so well by sight that they’ll 
touch their hats to me; and when I am 
gathered, there will be a httlo paragraph in 
the gossiping papers regretting the loss of 
a well-known old fac^ and a short accotmt of 
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my peculiar ■w'oaknesses, with particulars of 
things I never did and nev^r said.” 

“Well, that’s such a long way off that we 
need not think of it, but ip the meantime I hope 
we shall have many'pleasant days together,” 
she said. 

“ But you have told me nothing about your 
own good self yet,” said he, “and I very 
much prefer talking of any one but myself, 
and of you more than.^all, ma chero madame; 
all sorts of things have hfjppened to you since 
I last sat by your side.” 

Among the all sorts of things being the fact 
that the late lamented Henderson had gone to 
rest with his fathers, leaving todiis pleasant and 
cheerful widow nearly two thousand a year. 
Mrs. Henderson iS’as supposed by "her intimate 
friends to have seen about eight-and-thirty 
suftimers, and the.cares and troubles of that 
long period must have sat but lightly on her, 
to judge by the small traces they had left. 
She was rather handsome, of the somewhat 
voluminous type, and one felt after being 
with her a verv short time that there were no 
angles in her mind or body. She was of a rather 
darkijomplexion, and given to a slightly florid 
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style of dress, but never in really bad taste. 
For the rest, she wjis extremely kind-hcartfed, 
and wordd put herself out to any ^extent for a 
friend in a difficulty, was very enthusiastic and 
impulsive, which in a lady of her size and 
years caused many a, smile of amusement to 
her friends, and she seemed to be nearly 
always in a hurry. She was hospitality itself, 
and while believing ho evil of any one, and 
always declaring she could not'bear scandalous 
stories, there was a weak spot about her some¬ 
where which prevented her shutting her ears 
very close when the shortcomings of acquaint¬ 
ances were discussed. 

“ Yes,”» she isaidy with an effort to look 
melancholy, “all sorts of things have happened, 
as you say. I am living alone now in Halkin 
Street, where you must come and see me 
my life would be very lonfly if it were not for 
my friends.” 

Report said that her life was really less 
lonely now than it had been during the reign 
of the late lamented, who was very uninterest¬ 
ing, and being of a rather unsocial turn, and 
inclined to be selfish, had cut his wife off 
from a great deal of the society she would 
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have very much liked, so Wilfrod St. John 
could not help fancying that the present lone¬ 
liness was of* a ATcry endurable sort. 

“ I am quite sure,” he said, “ that Mrs. 
Henderson’s friends* do not allow her to 
bo very lonely; and if I am to judge of 
the rest of them by Lady Waldermere, I 
don’t think I could find much compassion 
for her.” 

“ You shall judge of.some of them for your¬ 
self if you will,” she answered. “What are 
you going to do on Thursday,? I hope you are 
not engaged, for we are going'to have a party 
on the river that afternoon, and I want just 
one more man, so you will dd charmingly if 
you will come.” 

“ If I wore engaged teji times over,” he 
replied, “ the temptation of yonr charming 
soefety, and a river •party combined, would be 
irresistible, so please to count on me at once; 
but may I ask who the lesser lights of our 
party will be ? ” 

“ The other men are Sir Percy Fitzroy and 
Frank Digby. I think you must know them 
both,” she answered. 

“ What! ” ho cried, my dear old friend 
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Frank Digky, of course I know him, few 
better. I shall be delighted to see him agam; 
can he talk away as fast as ever ? 

He can make himself very pleasant,” she 
answered, “ if that is \^lhat you mean; but 
don’t you know Sir Eorcy ? ” 

“ I remember him,” he replied, “ but I never 
knew him much, he led such a curious life. 
I was not in London in the days when he was 
campaigning in the Life Guards, and after 
that he lived in a set of his own and was a 
great deal abroa^l, and I only mot him by 
chance now and then. But you have told 
me only tlie iiiost unimportant and uninterest¬ 
ing jof the' party'. I imagine that there are two 
more beautiful creatures coming, for I remem¬ 
ber in days gone by, the fble of a party at 
Maidenhead was that cJiacun should have hie 
cliaeune, and T have no dcubt it remains the 
same.” 

Bessie Addin^on is coming,” she an¬ 
swered ; “do you know her?” 

“I suppose she is the wife of Charley 
Addington,” he answered. “He, you know, 
was a very old friend of mine; is he coming 
too ? ” 
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“ No,” she said, “ he is goiag to let her 
come without him that day«” 

“ They don’t Imnt too much in couples; do 
they ? If I reirtemhor right, it was not sup¬ 
posed to he the happiest of arrangements,” 
he remarked, “but, you see, I have been 
abroad for so long, and only the worst side 

of stories crosses the water, only I heard that 

« 

she was a pretty woman and had allowed 
more than one man tq tell her so, at which 
her inferior half h^s not always been best 
pleased.” 

“ The world has been very unkind indeed 
about them,” she answered, “ and they get on 
very well now J but I anl surb you'will like 
hec, she is so bright and amusing.” 

“ I am sure your opinipn of her must be 
erorreet,” he said, “ but I am still in ignorance 
ofVho the fair link is who will complete 
the magic circle on Thursday.” 

“ A very efficient one, 1 can assure you,” 
she answered, “no loss a person than Lady 
Waldermcre.” 

“ I am delighted to hear it, for I hoped so 
much to have an opportunity of seeing more 
of hef.” 
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“ Are you already under the spell, then? 
Take care, Mr. St. J^hn, for I know there is a 
charm about her that might warnl again even 
these fossil remains in your brfiast.” 

“Those fossil remains‘are in no danger of 
ignition,-1 can assure you; but if they were 
capable of being again rcstoted to life and 
heat, I don’t think I should have to walk 
across the room for the fire to warm them at,” 
he replied, looking at Mrs. Henderson as 
though half in joke a*id half in earnest. . 

“ You need not waste your breath in pay¬ 
ing mo compliments,” she said, “ for I know 
you of old, but you can take me now to have 
something* to eat, though it is almost too hot 
for that, but,at any rate some of the Walder- 
merc fruit will not be thrown away upon 
me.” 

“ What a pretty house this is!” said Wilfred, 
as he was making his way across the room 
with Mrs. Henderson; “ there seem to be just 
the right number of pictures in it, the right 
amount of light, and the flowers are lovely.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Henderson,.“Hilda Wal- 
dermere docs everything well that she under¬ 
takes, and she gives .the pleasantest parties 
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in London that I eyor go to, one always 
mdets nice people, and the rooms are never 
crowded.” 

“ What a pity people don’t take more pains 
with their parties ! ”*said Wilfred. “ I always 
think that with unlimitpd money and a nice 
house, one might give such pleasant parties, 
and yet hardly any one does, and when you 
ask them why they ask a* heap of people whom 
they don’t want to see themselves, and who 
don’t want to see 'each pther, they tell you 
it is because they are on their list and must 
be polished off. If I were* t/tem I would 
tear the list up, and begin a new one.” 

“Not quite so easy as y©u think,” she 
answered, “ people think they can do as they 
like till they bdgin giving parties, and then 
they find that they would make such a heap 
of*encmies if they left out a good many people 
they don’t want at all.” 

“ But from what you say Lady Waldermerc 
seems to do it,” he answered, “ so it must 
be possible, and when I begin to give parties 
I shall ask her for the receipt, and she has, 
as you say, fewer enemies than any woman 
you know.” 
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“ Lady Waldemere, is Lady Waldermere,” 
said Mrs. Henderson, “and when you are as 
pretty and as clever as she.is, you will be 
able to give as charming and well-chosen 
parties.” 

They got down the wide staircase without 
any pushing or dlfdoulty, and into the large 
dining-room, where there was plenty of room, 
and plenty of chairs. It was large and lofty, 
with very pretty pictures on the walls, and 
the tables were resplendent with the old 
Waldermere plafo, and a profusion of flowers. 
Lady Waldermfere evidently believed in flowers, 
and at her parties she always had masses of 
them. 

She was standing talking to two men in 
the room as they came in, and Wilfred could 
scarcely take his eyes off her, so pretty did 
she look. V . • 

Lady Waldermere was about seven-and- 
twenty years old, and the years that had 
passed over her head seemed but to have added 
the charms of a woman to those of a girl, 
while taking away none of the freshness and 
grace of the latter^ Pretty as her face looked 
on first seeing it,, it was only on clo'se ac- 
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quaintance with her that the full charm of it 
could be known. The expression of it varied 
BO much when it,was brightened by excitement 
or pleasure, or When it was saddened by some 
feeling of melancholy, that it was almost 
difficult to recognise the same person, but 
whichever feeling it expressed it was always 
so pretty that it was impossible to wish it to 
change. A small delicate head with masses 
of the finest light-brown hair, that shone 
almost golden with,the sunlight on it, and 
tiny little delicate e*ars that; looked like two 
little pink shells, and had n^cr been muti¬ 
lated to put barbaric ornaments into them. 
An oval face with the itose dnd cMn a little 
long, but only sufficiently to give a little more 
of force and character to the face, and a mouth 
small but full of decision, with,two rather full 
and very red lips •stowing between them a 
beautifully white set of teeth; but perhaps her 
greatest beauty was her perfect comidexion, 
delicate as that of a little child, with a colour 
so brilliant and so changeable that it was hard 
to say which to prefer, the soft paleness which 
made her look so intensely interesting, or the 
beautiful red flush that showed the warm 
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blood flowing under her transpai-ent skin. She 
was not very tall,'’ and had the whitest and 
most beautifully shaped shoulders and bust, a 
slight and active figure, and small waist, but 
graceful as natme had made it and not pinched 
in to suit the exigencies of the dressmaker. 
Her small and delicately shaped hands, with 
tiny little feet that peeped out from beneath 
the folds of her dress, showed that nature had 
neglected nothing in perfecting her work. She 
wore that evening .a dark rich dress, open in 
front, and cut to,a point showing just enough 
of her snouy’neck, on which sparkled a 
beautiful diamond and emerald cross, and her 
loose and* open’slec'f cs, trimmed with rich lace, 
left bare all the lower part of her beautify-lly 
rounded white armg. 

As he gazed at her he could not help won¬ 
dering to himself if he should ever know her 
really intimately, and if he ever did, whether 
he should find in that beautiful body a spirit 
worthy of so fair a shrine, or if he should 
have to observe once more as before this he 
had reluctantly had to do, what a pretty head, 
and what a pity there is so little in it! But 
the house, the c;stremc grace and refinement 
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of gverything in it, and the perfect arrange¬ 
ment of the party of that'evening, from the 
numbers ancf careful choice of the guests, to 
the fruit and flowers on the table, made it 
hard to believe that the presiding genius 
was possessed of a mind \inworthy of her fair 
body. 

Wilfred found a comfortable seat for his 
good-humoured companion, and one for himself 
by her, and proceeded* to administer to her 
wants. They had npt bSen* there very long 
before a tall and rather spare man, '"i the 
shady side of middle life, with a dcrnn 

and stately maimer, came up the roc with 

• * • 

a pretty bright-looking woman on his £ a. 

“ Oh! here comes Sir Henry himself cried 
Mrs. Henderson, “and Mrs. Addingt( with 
him, he is a great admirer of hers, and always 
carries on a solemn and extremely proper 
flirtation with her. - I’ll get them to come here 
and will present you to both of them, for I 
have very little doubt that you don’t yet know 
Sir Henry from the family butler, who looks 
more pompous and if possible more dignified 
than he does.” 

Mrs. Henderson dreif the attention of the 
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pair to some empty chairs close to where they 
were sitting, which they took possession of, 
and she then presented Wilfred f'o them. 

Sir Henry made a courteous little speech 
about his pride in having the honour, and his 
joy at welcoming him to his house, and Mrs. 
Addington gave him a gracious little bow, 
and then quickly looked him over as though 
trying to discover if he w^s likely to amuse 
her, and was worthy of her more serious 
attention. 

“ Bessie,” said Mrs. Henderson, “ I want to 
introduce to you my old friend Mr. St. John, 
who, after wandering about the world for 
many years, has condescended to look in on us 
again. As.I have been unable to keep him in 
England, I wish -you would try what your 
fascinations can do. He is just now so frefeh 
from the wilds that hft 'thinks his manners 
want polishing up again.. I am sure I could 
not put him into better hands than yours if you 
would undertake him.” 

“ I’ll look on my list, and see if I have a 
vacancy for a new pupil if you like, Alice, but 
I thought that you yourself had of late taken 
to the education- of young men,” said. Mrs. 
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Addington, smiling, and looking at Wilfred as 
though she was speculating if he would repay 
his education, as Mrs. Henderson put it. 

“ You need not decide now,” said Mrs. 
Henderson, “ as he is coming with us on 
Thursday, and you can Come to terms then if 
you like.” 

“lam warranted the ^post patient and docile 
of pupils I assure you,” said Wilfred, “but 
Mrs. Henderson ought to say that in days 
gone by I sat at her fair' feet, and learnt not 
a little wisdom there.” 

“ Which the most patient and docile of 
animals has quite forgotten,” said Mrs. Hen¬ 
derson, laughiug. “ However, we shall see how 
he behaves, and how much breaking in again he 
wants.” 

jSir Henry sat by in silence while this mild 
chaff was proceeding, as though it was not a 
form of conversation which he patronised. 

“What .do you think, Sir Henry?” said 
Mrs. Addington, turning to her calm and 
stately admirer, “ don’t you think we might 
give a few lessons in manners to some of the 
young gentlemen of the day, with very great 
advantage ? Of coursfi, I don’t mean to those 

2—2 
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who have arrived at the ^discreet years of Mr. 
St. John, but to the rising generation who 
certainly were done out of their money’s worth 
if they paid the extra sum for learning 
manners when their education was going 
on.” 

“ I quite agree with you, Mrs. Addington,” 
answered Sir Henry with his stiff courtly 
manner. “ I am often perfectly astonished at 
the way the boys of j:he present day speak 
and behave to ladies.* I doji’t know whosefan.lt 
it is, but deference and politeness to ladies 
seems to be a thing they don’t understand.” 

“ Your generation used up all the good 
manners/' said Mfs. Addington, “and loft 
none for thpse unfortunate, young people.. I 
confess I don’t so much munf it with the very 
young boys; their impudence often amuses mi?, 
but their want of politeness when they are‘no 
longer children disgusts me.” 

“ Quite true, Mrs. Addington, quite true,” 
said Sir Henry Alarming with the subject, 
“ politeness seems to be no larger part of the 
duty of a gentleman according to the idea of 
these boys, but I am sorry to say that I cannot 
take the pleasure yqu do in the forward 
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manners of schoolboys, who I should Like 
to *send back very often k) the birch of the 
schoolmaster* to. get what their impudence 
deserves; as for hianners now, when do you sec 
a quite young man get up to open the door for 
a lady going out of the room ? or move out of 
the arm-chair, when he is lolling with his legs 
up like the mate of a Mississippi steamboat, 
when she comes into the room or moves about 
in it ? and as for makiqg a bow, why they do it 
like a hackney coaefijuan,’’ he added, conscious 
ill his own mind that he Ijad studied from 
Brummell himself in his youth, and then worn 
out the brim of several hats in practising before 
a glass. 

“ Yes!” said Mrs. Addington casting an 
admiring look upon Sir Henry. “ I am afraid 
the grand inanuer among young men has quite 
departed; how pleasant it is to have some 
fi-iends who still preserve it, and who are so 
kind as to give us the benefit of it I ” she added, 
giving him a killing glance. 

“ But, my dear Bessie,” said Mrs. Henderson, 
“ Mr. St. John has I assure you none of these 
failings that you don’t seem to mind, and that 
Sir Henry laments so in the boys of the day ; 
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he coTild set a most usefal example to them I 
assure y<u, and whatever he may say about 
having become a savage, I don’t* believe that 
you could tell he was not educated luider the 
regime of the Eegency.” 

‘‘ Except by my morals, Mrs. Hondcrson,” 
Wilfred put in ; “ when you *aro giving me a 
character, please do it thoroughly. The manners 
of the fashionable men of the Eegcncy were 
models I admit, but theij morals, the less we say 
about them the betjter)” ho.Said looking up in a 
solemn manner and thus catching Mrs. Adding¬ 
ton’s eye with rather an amused expression in it. 

“But, Mrs. Addington,” he continued, 

“ what hds beebme of that model of manners 
and morals, your good husband, who in the 
days of our youth was a most intimate friend 
of mine, but who I am afr’aid must have for^ 
gotten me, it is such ages' since wo have met. 

“ Oh! he was very well, thank you, the 
last time I saw him,” she answered; “ he 
ought to have been here to-night, but he is 
not. I am afraid you did not teach him the 
whole duty of man when you saw so much of 
him, but I hope you will come and renew 
your acquaintance witk hfan in Prince’s Gate; 
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he is generally in at lunch time, but I cannot 
answer for him at any other Jiour. If, however, 
you ever drink tea in the afternoon, I am 
very often in after half-past five, and as an 
old friend of my husband’s shall always be 
delighted to see you,” she said with a smile 
which seemed tot say, “ and as a new friend of 
my own,” while she was gathering up her fan, 
handkerchief, etc. prepdratory to a move; 
and then asked Sir Henry to help her to find 
her caiTiage, after* v^ich with a gracious 
good-night she dcpaiited. 

They stayed talking a short time longer 
where they were sitting, and then Mrs. 
Henderson said she should ask "Wiilfred to 
get her brougham for her. On their way 
out they j)assed Eady Waldermcre; and Mrs. 
Henderson, in wishing her good-night, told 
hef that she had secured tlie services of 
Wilfred for their party on the river. 

“ I am so glad to hear it,” she said, with 
the brightest and most fascinating smile, 
and turning to Wilfred she added, “Are you 
going so soon?” in the sort of tone that 
seemed to say, “You may stay and talk 
to mfl a little if you like.” 
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He put Mrs. Henderson into her carriage, 
promising to come and'see her before Thurs¬ 
day, and went hack into the, dining-room, 
when he found a man just wishing good¬ 
night to Lady Waldermere. Ho stood near 
her for a few minutes, and could not help 
admiring the ease with which she said a 
few words to three or foui* people who were 
taking their departure, and the charm of her 
manner, which expressed to them, more than 
any words could, her'kiDd welcome to them 
in her house. 

“I have epme, Lady Waldermere,” he 
said, going up to her when she was sjieak- 
ing to no one, “ to,^wish you geod-night, and 
TO tell you how kind it was of you to ask mo 
this evening to such a pleasant party, and 
such a very pretty house.” 

“I am very glad that yoii have bjeu 
pleased with both,” she answered, “and I 
hope that you will make a much better 
acquaintance with the house before long. I 
saw you were talking for a long time to Mrs. 
Henderson; is she a very old friend of 
yours ? ” 

“Oh! yes,” he answered; “I have known 
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her for years, and I was so glad to meet her 
agatn; she tolls me that shp is a great friend 
of yours, and, as she told you, has been so 
kind as to ask • me to join your party on 
Thursday, which will be delightful.” 

“Yes, I am very glgid you are coming. 
I’m so fond of the river, and I think it Avill 
be a pleasant party. Don’t you enjoy being 
back in England again?” she asked, “or do 
you find it dull ? I think you told me you 
had been abroad for somg years. I wonder 
if.yon find society mubh changed ? ” 

“I have hardly had time to judge yet,” 
he answered, “ but if all London parties, 
have become anything like yours this even¬ 
ing, Lady Waldermere, I find it changed 
most wonderfully* for the better. Nobody 
«Qpmed dull or bored, and nobody was in any 
hurfy to go away.” 

“ I dislike feeling dull, or being bored my¬ 
self so much,” she said, “ that I do my best to 
prevent my friends being either, in my house; 
and if I succeed, I am weU rewarded for my 
trouble.” 

“ A great many people share your feeling,” 
he answered, “ but they ^re in sjute of it often 
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very dull, and very much bored; cannot 
you impart your socret to some of them ? 

“ I am afraid not,” she sai^l laughing; “ it 
is not to be imparted, but it iliay be learnt.” 

“ May I take lessons ? ” he asked. 

“Why, .do you mean to give parties?” 
said she. 

“No, not at present,” he replied, “but I 
am a searcher after knowledge of all kinds, 
and when I see that it is possible to avoid a 
fault so many people coi^lnit, I am curious to 
know how it is managed*.” 

“ Well, I’ll ‘give you leave to come to my 
house whenever 3 'ou like, and at the end of 
the seaSbn yob. shall tell me if you have 
discovered rny secret.” 

“ If there was no such object,” he answered, 

“ I should acQcpt your charming offer only too 
willingly, but I hope before the end of*the 
season that you will not find that one part of 
your secret power has failed, and that you 
will at last have to confess yourself bored, 
for I mean to try you well I can assure 
you.” 

“ Very well, then I will promise to tell you 
when I find myself bored, and you shfill toll 
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me when you have discovered my secret; 
that IS a bargain.” 

“ In which,* I think, I shall be the gainer,” 
said Wilfred, “ ahd now, Lady Waldermere, 
that I may not run the risk of letting you 
feel the sensation at once, I am going to 
make my best boAt", and wish you good night,” 

Wilfred walked leisureljr down Park Lane, 
and up Piccadilly to his rooms, and feeling 
more disposed for meditation than society, 
did not join in the'rubbw gf whist, which 
it had become almost a second nature to him 
to indulge in before going to bed. 

He had scarcely been into any society but 
that of men since his last freturii to England, 
and he had found his past evening so agree¬ 
able, and the society he was among so pleasant, 
that he thought he would come o^t of his shell, 
and once more adventure himself into the society 
af ladies. 

Was it his long absence from England 
that made him think it, or was he really 
right ? but he thought that never before 
in his life, no, not even in his youthful and im¬ 
pressionable days, had he met so charming a 
woman as Lady Waldewiere, and he made 
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up his mind, if only to satisfy his curiosity, to 
sec more of her, and really judge, ^rs. 
Addington, too, seemed piost lively and 
pleasant, and he had no dohbt that she and 
his old friend Charlejr, her husband, made 
their house very .pleasant; and then, too, 
there was the kind, good-natured Mrs. Hen¬ 
derson: altogether there seemed to be the 
elements of some very pleasant society during 
the next few weeks. 



CHAPT^IE II. 

Wilfred St. John was a younger sou, with 
several brothers and sisters. His father, who 
was a barrister, had been dead some years, and 
his mother had not long stflrvived him". Of a 
good old family, and himself a younger son, 
his father had worked hard at his profession, 
and was rising to eminence whtjn he died in 
the prime of life, leaving behind him a fair 
fortune, of which, pn his mother’s death, 
Wilfred inherited eight or ten thousand 
pounds. His eldest brother had followed the 
profession of his father, and the second had 
gone to sea, as there has always been one of 
the family sacrificed in early life to Neptune,' 
and Wilfred after the regular course of school 
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and Oxford, had been put into one of the 
fashionable Government offices, not caring 
about the Church as a professiofi, which at one 
time his family thought he would take to. 
His two sisters were both married, one to a 
man in diplomacy* who was always abroad, 
and the other to a country Squire who lived in 
Kent, where he and his wife lived a quiet and 
contented life, farmed, looked after the neigh¬ 
bours, and had a lot pf children. 

Wilfred wai^ tall and* active, rather intelli- 

r 

gent-looking than handsome, but with an air 
of high breeding, and a natural courteousness 
about him. Ho had extremely good abilities, 
which ‘he had oiUy used at school and college 
to carry ,him easily thj'ough the necessary 
examinations, never having been ambitious to 
distinguish .himself in anything but all "the- 
amusements and sports, in which strengtli and 
activity more than brains command success. 
He inherited from his &ther a high sense of 
honour, and a certain amount of his ideas 
of duty, with however but little of his 
industry and perseverance and power of hard 
work. From his mother ho got a most sensi¬ 
tive and affectionate disposition, and' a mind. 
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imaginative rather than practical, hy no means 
the qualities necessary for pushing his way in 
the world, aM Ihe result was that he had 
been sometimes passed in the rice by men of 
inferior qualities, huf whose greater amount 
of brass and thicker hides pushed through 
where his sensitiveness prevented him from 
struggling in. 

He left Oxford at the time when the 
muscular Christian wqs the reigning deity, 

with Charles Kingsley for Jiis prophet, and 

• 

for a short time he worshipped at that shrine 
with some enthusiasm. Under the influence 
of this phase of feeling he felt all sorts of 
ambitions rise within him,* and’ a de^re to he 
doing something ipi the world rather more 
decided and more exciting than writing 
vDry prosy official letters, and reading the 
morning papers all day ; and though he went 
in pretty strongly for the round of dissipa¬ 
tions of various kinds that make up the life 
of a rather smart young man whose duties 
keep him permanently in London, but do not 
occupy too much of his time or mind, he 
never became debauched, and his manliness 
of character saved him from rarely deteriorat- 
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ing under the demoralizing influenee his 
Hfe. 

The death of his mother yem'oved the only- 
tie which kept him in England, and having 
a few thousand pounds he determined to 
gratifj'^ his roving alnd restless disposition by- 
wandering about the worfd. He left the 
Government service, and went first to one out- 
of-the-way place and then to another, some¬ 
times on business, and at other times on 
pleasure bent. Id the pursuit of the latter 
he succeeded very fairly, but not so much 
could be said of his success in the former; 
perhaps he may have had unusually bad luck, 

w ^ I ' 

but possibly a want of perseverance, and a 
love of change and speculation, may have had 
something to do with his repeated failures to 
make a fortune in spite of the number "of 
his attempts, and the great variety of the 
times in which they were made. 

He had never in his life read at all steadily, 
but he Ixad got through a larger amount of 
desultory reading than most men, and was 
a man that could come quickly to a conclusion, 
and generally to a fairly accurate one. As 
far as women were concerned, he had begun 
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life with a great touch of the romantic, and a 
belidf in them in general, with a considerable 
readiness to fall in love, only equalled by his 
facility in falling'out again, and the tendency 
to flirt was naturally* strongly developed in 
him, not that he was by deliberation the flirt 
systematic and determined, but that he felt at 
times so much in earnest that he made love 
to a woman with all the "seriousness in life, 
quite forgetting 'how often be had done it 
before, or how often lie was sure to do it 
again. 

He had enjoyed pretty well* all the plea¬ 
sures of the civilised and half-civilised coun¬ 
tries he had lived in, and "had dieen ^3ack to 
England two or three times in the last ten 
years, so that he had by no means lost the 
way of talking to, or the power of pleasing 
his Own countrywomen, whom he had found 
by no means the least pleasing among the 
women of the world whom he had been thrown 
amongst, and he had now returned again at 
the age of flve-and-thirty with a greater belief 
than ever that the society of women made up 
the chief pleasure in life, but quite convinced 
that all danger of his repQse and peace of mind 
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being disturbed by the softer passions was quite 
past. He had not improved his capital b^ his 
various occupations and spe.culations, but on 
the other hand he had 'not damaged it 
enough to prevent his hanging on in London 
without doing much. He had many Mends 
who urged him to make a sensible marriage, 
and so repair his finances and settle himself 
down in life; and he often made the excuse 
that ho was looking for a wife, cover a good 
many most unnecessary/flirtations, which, as 
the fair lady of, the moment’s admiration was 
in more than one instance already attached, 
could have hardly been said to have been 
undertaken with any view to matrimony. 



CHAPTEE III. 

Thursday came and brought Vith it a most 
lovely June day, one of the days which restores 
the confidence of the Briton in his oUmate, 
neither too hot nor too cold, and with a feeling 
of delightful freshi^tsss about it. 

The party met at the Paddington station 
to gp by an early train in the* afternoon to 
Maidenhead, and when Wilfred St. John 
drove up he found • Prank Digby waiting 
already at the door of the station, having 
taken a carriage, tickets, and everything, for 
he was one of those men who pride themselves 
on their powers of arranging. He had heard 
that Wilfred was coming, and welcomed him 

3—2 
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most warmly, and they could recall more 
thnn one occasion on which they had' met 
at the same place on the saipe errand in years 
gone by. 

The rest of the party soon arrived, and Sir 
Percy nodded his. recognition of Wilfred, 
though they had never really known each 
other in days past. He was a man of forty, 
slight, actively built, and rather tall, with a 
very expressive and handsome face, large 
rather melancholy <eyes,.4nd a long silky mous¬ 
tache. He ha4 been left early in life with 
a very good fortune, and had gone into the Life 
Guards for a short time, hut when he had 
taken his fiH of‘ the light discipline of that 
corps, and of all the enjoyments which young 
Life Guardsmen generally indulge in, he gave 
up soldiering and led rather a wandering life,, 
sometimes hunting in England, sometimes 
living on the Continent, and at times wan¬ 
dering further away. He was clever and had 
very considerable powers of making himself 
agreeable, which he had exercised most per- 
severingly on the fair sex, and report said 
that he had some grounds for the irresistibility 
of attack, which he always insinuated rather 
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than boasted that he possessed. He was a 
man*who could take his place well among men, 
and make himself pleasant enough to them 
when he chose, which, however, was not very 
often, and it was mu(3h more among women 
that his praises might have been heard. 

Frank Digby was a few years older than 
Sir Percy, and a very dififerent character. 
Bright and good-humoured, with an inex- 
haustible flow of spirits when in society, he 
was equally populaf^ with men and women. 
He had led a careless, reckless sort of life, 
always in debt, and in some scrape which 
a woman was sure to be found at the 
bottom of, but which he sdways came out of 
again with the same imperturbable coolness. 
Very kind heartetl in reality, and* thoroughly 
honourable and straightforward, he was still 
not "the best mentor for a light-hearted boy 
just beginning the world, or a young and 
pretty married woman taking her first plunge 
into society. 

“I congratulate you on your recruit,” he 
said to Mrs. Addington as they went together 
towards the carriage; “St. John used to be 
thfe nfost useful man oji a party of this sort, 
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and was a companion of mine in many pleasant 
days now forgott^.” 

“Is that such a recommendation?” asked 
that lady. “Why, you yourself insinuate 
that your companions, though often amusing 
in those days, were Hot always edifying.” 

“ Will you answer me honestly now, Mrs. 
Addington,” said , ho, with mock earnest¬ 
ness, as they got to the door ofthe compart¬ 
ment the others were getting into, “ do you 
come down tQ-day*for musement or edifica¬ 
tion?” 

“ Whatever I come for, I know which I am 
likely to get from you,” she answered. 

“ Knew I should not get an answer! ” he 
replied. “ But I will tell, you that whichever 
it was, you will get about the same from St. 
John that you would from mo, but perhaps he • 
has grown more serious since those days; take 
him in hand and find out,.won’t you ! By the 
bye who is to have the honour of punting you 
about to-day, have you made up your royal 
mind yet ? ” 

“ I shall not take you, for you tell me such 
shocking stories; I think I shall let Mr. St. 
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John have the honour, but I am not going to 
tell*you afterwards what hn says to me, if I 
do take him.’^ . 

“Then I shall devote myself to the fair 
widow,” ho said, “ add pump St. John after¬ 
wards.” 

“ Very well, ynu may, and I am quite sure 
that you will find her quite incorruptible, and 
perhaps she may be able to keep you in order,” 
she answered. 

“ I like being kept in order, you know,” he 
said, “ if one is not kept in order, where is the 
fun of breaking out ? ” 

“ And if one isn’t talking to a woman of 
strict propriety, what is the use of trying to 
shock her, I suppose you mean ? ” she added. 

“Shock! Mrs.*Addington, I hope I never 
shocked a lady in my life; I always carefully 
feef my way with them, to know how far I 
can go 1 ” said he. 

“ And are you quite sure that you always 
stop when you have found the limit ? ” asked 
Mrs. Addington. 

“You ought to know that,” he answered, 

“ I never speak for myself.” 

■“ Then your charaoter is sadly belied,” 
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said she laughing, and getting into the car¬ 
nage 

Wilfred, who felt rather the s'tranger of the 
party, was curious to watch* the sort of terms 
that the rest of them were on with one another. 
He saw that they knew each other very well, 
and soon perceived that Sir Percy assumed 
an air of. taking possession of Lady Walder- 
mere, but whether the lady approved of it or 
not, he could not find the slightest sign to 
show him. She,had about her such a bright 
air of gaiety and liveliness, and laughed so 
readily at anything at all amusing, that it was 
impossible to detect what her more serious 
thoughts were, or ‘if she had any seriousness 
about her at all. 

< 

He soon found that Sir Percy had made 
up his mind to devote himself exclusively to 
her that afternoon, and that Frank Digby had 
opened his batteries on. the widow, so he 
determined to try and find out what the charms 
of Mrs. Addington were, which had secured for 
her so many faithful admirers, whom report 
said she amused herself with, used, and 
threw on one side without one moment’s 
compunction. 
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Secure in his armour of indifference to any 
woman in particular, and Kis liking for their 
society in geneyal, he opened fire on Mrs. 
Addington, by whose side he had comfortably 
settled himself as soon as the train had 
started. 

“ Are you fond of making new acquaint¬ 
ances, Mrs. Addington?’.’ ho asked, “or are 
you one of those people who, having a 
great many pleasant (mes already, think it 
quite an unnecessary, trouble* to extend your 
number ? ” 

“I rather like new ones,” she answered, 
“ but I should have to tell you^ so after your 
question whether I did or not; Wt I like them 
to make my acquaintance and save mo any 
trouble ; they must come to me, I never go to 
tBem.” 

always think,” he said, “ that it must 
be so amusing for a woman to see the different 
ways that men have of first trying to make 
themselves agreeable to them, we men cannot 
have any idea of the ways and manners of 
other men with women, and I fancy that 
they are totally different from what thev are 
with each other.” 
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“But you take it out the other way,she 
answered, “ many*of you make love, or what¬ 
ever you like to call it, to any number of 
women, and you see their d^erent ways with 
you, which we cannot.” 

“ Oh ! no, but thht’s quite ditferent,” said 
he, “you see it’s a man has to do all the 
talking, and the making himself pleasant, and 
all that; the woman sits quiet and watches 
her opportunity, and .responds or not as she 
likes ; she need Hot*sho\p her hand a bit unless 
she chooses. ^Wow a man, however insincere 
he may be, and however little really in earnest, 
must say and do something; and I cannot fancy 
that they are all afike.” 

“More alike than perhaps you think,” she 
said, smiling; “men are not altogether the 
imagmative animals which they flatter thdin-* 
selves they are. But the greatest difierence * 
is between the old hands, who do it for 
amusement, and the unpractised ones, who 
are very much in earnest when they try to 
make themselves agreeable to a woman, 
and proceed entirely from their preconceived 
opinions of her, which are often very 
funny.” 
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‘i Which do you get most amusement from? ” 
he asked. 

“ Well, I like^oth in turn,” she said, “ hut 
as far as our business in the matter is con¬ 
cerned, the skill to attract them on our part 
may, I think, be compared to that of yours 
between shooting a bird flying or sitting; 
with the one, if you want to secure them 
at all, you must be prompt at first in 
what you say or. do, the others sit for 
you to kill them ^hen yOu feel mclined, 
and you have often to shout at them to 
make them run away when you don’t want to 
shoot them.” 

“ And when bagged, is there much differ¬ 
ence ? ” he asked. 

“ Of course there is,” she answered, “ for 

« 

you .don’t kill them, you merely catch them 
to tame them, and there is a great deal of 
difference in the ease with which some are 
tamed.” 

“ There is indeed,” he said, “ as much differ¬ 
ence as between the eagle and the domestic 
goose. I know which is the bird that suits 
many women to have in the house always,” 
said he. 
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“Yes, but be is only for the necessary 
domestic purposed, not for amusement; an 
eagle or a hawk is for ornament and amuse¬ 
ment ; you all have your uses, and if women 

t 

are only clever enough they can put you to 
them well enough.” ‘ 

“Do you keep a gander at home, Mrs, 
Addington ?” said Wilfred,laughing. “Have 
you turned Charley into that useful domestic 
bird.” 

“Never you. mind -about Charley,” she 
said, “ you can* see him and the way I keep 
him whenever you like, and then you can 
judge for yourself. I am not discussing 

f f I 

husbands with you; we began about whether 
I liked new acquaintances, and husbands are 
very old acquaintances,” 

“ And are* not supposed generally to take 
much trouble to make themselves over agree¬ 
able, at least so I have always understood 
from their better halves.” 

“Men like you are pretty sure to know 
most intimately the wives who don’t get on 
best with their husbands. If_ husbands 
sometimes took a little more trouble to be 
pleasant and companionable to their wives, 
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there would be fewer unhappy couples, 
fewCT dangerous flirtations, ftnd less amusement 
for men like J^otk You will think I only say 
it because I am* a woman, but I think that 
in five cases out of six, when people are 
unhappy together, it is‘the husband’s fault, 
and the world always lays all the blame on 
the woman.” 

“ I have always rather thought with you,” 
he answered, “ but it is often the husband’s 
misfortune as much as his fault, he don’t know 
how to make himself pleasant^” 

“ If ho would only try,” said she, “ we 
should make plenty of allowance. Strange as 
it may seem to you, many* women don’t want 
a clever husband, but we nearly all of us 
begin by trying to like and get on with our 
husbands. Hardly any woman, marries who 
does not really mean to do her best by him, 
and then gives him a very fair trial before 
she makes up her mind that domestic bliss is 
not her lot in life.” 

“ You will find it hard to persuade many 
men of that,” said Wilfred. 

“ Yes, that’s the pity,” said she; “ they are 
BO pig-headed that they think they must 
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always be in tbe right. There are foolish 
women, of course, whom nothing would con¬ 
tent, but they are T am sure the rare excep¬ 
tion.” 

“ What do you think,” said Wilfred, “ of 
having lectoes of instruction on the whole 
duties of husbands, don’t you think they 
might be taught something of the nature and 
requirements of women ? ” 

“Not they,” she answered, “ only the men 
would go to them who know nearly all another 
man could teach already; the ignorant and 
stupid would not, for they think that the light 
of nature, which is with them a darkness that 
may be felt, is quite sufficient to teach them 
how to treat a woman. You will never get 
those sort of men to pass a law to flog wife- 
beaters ; in their obtuse hearts they have,, a 
strong sympathy with them, and would like 
to flog their wives every time they make 
fools of themselves, and they see she is aware 
of it.” 

“ You two seem to be having a hot argu¬ 
ment,” said Mrs. Henderson, attracted by 
the energy of Mrs. Addington in enunci- 
atine her opinions,; “has Mr. St; John 
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been propounding any very startling ques¬ 
tions ? ” 

“Oh! no,”, said Wilfred, “we have only 
been discussing ’the shocking behaviour of 
husbands in general, towards wives in 
general.” 

“ And have you quite left out, of wives in 
general towards husbands in general ? ” asked 
Frank Digby. 

“There is no*such question,” said Mrs. 
Addington, “ as yoU^ ought ^to know, Mr. 
Digby, for you pride yoursqjf on knowing 
a good deal about married lifrf, that is, the 
married life of other people; you are one of 
those men who would encourage wdmen to 
make mistakes, and then lay all the blame 
on them.” 

“ But whom else should I lay the blame on,” 
he asked laughing, “you don’t expect me 
to lay the blame on myself, or any other 
man ? ” 

“ You want always to run with the hare, 
and hunt with the hounds,” she replied, “ but 
you get caught along with the hare now and 
then I am glad to say.” 

“ But,” said Frank, if, a woman does not 
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quite hit it off with her husband, you women 
always side with* the husband j and if'she 
makes any serious error, you jnmp upon the 
woman, and the husband who has ‘ druv ’ her 
to it is looked on as a 'martyr. If you good 
women were only true to each other, you 
could hare your own way tremendously, and 
there would be no need of leagues and rights, 
and that sort of nonsense; but though indi¬ 
vidually you would most of you like to do 
as you please, you dou’t quite see why any 
other woman should enjoy the same privilege. 
Now men, wh*en they see that they want a 
thing, combine and stick together, and the 
more tacit the combination is the stronger it 
is; but women have not the power, or don’t 
choose to show it, and I don’t expect to live 
to see them do it ; when they do, men will. 
be forced to treat them in some different u'ay.” 

“ But don’t you allow_ that many husbands 
make their home so miserable to their wives 
that they force them to make friends out of 
it?” she asked. 

“ Of course I do,” he answered, “ the 
world would be very dull for us who are unat¬ 
tached if they didn’t.” 
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“ He is incorrigible, Alice,” said she, turn¬ 
ing ^;o Mrs. Henderson, “ can’t you keep him 
in order? I *wi^ you would take him in 
hand.” 

“ He isvery good with me,” she answered, 
“ he only says those things to you to see 
what you will say, he does not mean them.'’ 

“ Oh, don’t I though I ” said Frank, “ I 
always mean what I say.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you have 
meant it every time'you have told a woman 
she was charming, and that you would love 
her all your life if you had the chance ? ” said 
Mrs. Addington. 

“ If I ever said it I certaMy meant It, at all 
events at the time,” he answered,it woidd 
be no fun saying if if I did not feel it at the 
, moment.” 

“'About all the amount of feeling that men 
ever have, I believe,’.’ she said; “ to hear them 
vow and swear what they feel, one would 
think they were passion and sentiment itself; 
and as for constancy and all that sort of thing, 
that they would die before they ever looked 
at another woman, if you could only watch 
them after one of those scenes of passion, 
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you would see the impassioned one light a 
large cigar as soobl as he was on the doorstep 
of the house, walk off to .his* club, have a 
little gossip with two or thre'e other passionate 
lovers, and then, after' studying the evening 
paper and eating a. large dinner, go to the 
play or opera, and end the night with a rubber 
of whist.” 

“ You have drawn your picture to the life, 
Mrs. Addington,” said Digby, “ it is just what 
a man would do, but 1^* don’t know why he 
may not feel in spite*of going through the 
routine of life*, and all that is to him as much 
the routine of life, and affects his feelings as 
little aS shading 'or taking his tub in the 
morning ; would you like the impassioned one 
to go unkempt and untubbed, as well as to take 
to fasting or. become unsociable, to show the. 
depth of his passion ? ” 

“Don’t you think,” said Wilfred, “that 
one is apt to think that people do not feel, 
because they cannot rend their clothes or tear 
their hair ? Now, a woman can no more take 
up the tail of her gown and tear it off, because 
her lover leaves her for her best and dearest 
friend, than a man can dp like Sir Trisfram or 
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Sir Lancelot who went ‘woode’ mad, what¬ 
ever * that was, and ran waked and dirty 
rampaging thrmigh the country, because their 
young woman was' cross, or her husband had 
locked the door in their face, and made a 
grimace at them out of the window through 
the bars.” 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Addington, “it is 
easy to make things seem ridiculous, but I 
don’t believe that men feel much in these 
days.” 

“ I grant you that there are many men who 
counterfeit the grand passion voiy well indeed 
now,” said Wilfred, “ but I still maintain that 
they are capable of feeling* just* as riuch as 
ever men were, and that there are ^men, and 
there are times, when they feel as much as 
human nature can feel, and I believe suffer all 
the iifore, because the laws of society and the 
feeling of the age oblige them to bury their 
feelings in their own hearts.” 

“lam sure, I believe, that men have a great 
deal of feeling in them, and that a great deal 
that is not true has been said about their 
heartlessness; I believe that they generally 
feel more than they sayf and that it is more 
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often women wlio are unkind to them,” said 
Mrs. HendersonJ who always lived in the 
happy belief that several men were in love 
with her, and spent much tliought and care in 
keeping them at a distance, divided between 
a regard for her own liberty and the sanctity 
of her comfortable person,* and a feeling of 
distress to her soft heart at the pain she must 
give them in driving them away. 

“There! Mrs. Addington,” said Frank 
Digby, “ you see * at least one fair lady says a 
word for the feelings of us unfortunate men, 
and does not think that all the cruelty and 
faithlessness is on our side.” 

“ WeU,” said Mrs. Addington, “ I give you 
my opinion and I stick to it, but I cannot 
argue on such a warm day, and it is against 
my principles to argue at all. I don’t kifow 
how I was drawn into it, so we’ll agree to 
differ, which I believe people always do at the 
end of every argument.” 

The train had by that time arrived at 
Slough, as the party were informed by a com¬ 
fortable and portly gentleman whose face and 
voice are known to many thousands who 
frequent the Great Western Eailway. 
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“I am sure,” said "Wilfirod, “ if ghosts ever 
haunfany place, that a stout ojie will in future 
days inform Maeaulay’s Maori when he comes 
here that the place is Slough and that he may 
change for Windsor.” • 

“Near which place Macaulay’s school-boy 
was educated,” said Dighy, “ and he will look 
with regret on the deterioration of the educa¬ 
tional system of New Zealand, which will 
quite fail to turn out the like of that boy of 
universal knowledge.” 

“ Whoso name, I am “informed, was Francis 
Digby, while report says that thiff universality 
of acquirements cost more birches than grew 
in Windsor Forest,” said Wilfred.* 

“Well, if I did have a large share of the 
twigs of the tree of knowledge, I think that at 
the, same time the fruit was served up to 
us regularly both raw and in pies, for which 
my appetite was prodigious, and the result 
is before you.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Addington, “ it is indeed, 
but I think that we are led to understand that 
the fruit of the tree was of two kinds, and we 
can guess which was the sort that generally 
fell to ybur share.” 
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“ Well, whiclieverlcind I ate in tliose days, 
I had not the gentle hand of woman to fempt 
me to it, but it was forced upon me by the 
heavy hand of a ferocious lAaster} but later in 
life the fruit has mord than once been offered 
again, and by no heavy or ferocious hand, I 
can assure you, Mrs. Addington.” 

“ I fancy too many of us go nibbling at it 
all our lives,” sai(l Wilfred, “ and it leaves 
but a bitter taste behind it, for all its sweet 
flavour at the moment.”' 

“ Now, Mr., St. John,” said Mrs. Addington, 
“once for all we will have no moralizing 
to-day. Hilda,” she went on, turning to Lady 
Walde^mere, whoso conversation with Sir 
Percy had come to an end, “ here is Mr. 
St. John come down to a party at Maidenhead, 
and he has, been guilty of moralizing before 
four o’clock in the afternoon.” 

“ My dear Bessie,” said Lady Waldcrmore, 
“ he has not yet had the advantage of much 
of our society, but I hope we shall quite cure 
him of moralizing at all before we have done 
with him.” 

“But I hope you don’t mean to have done 
with him for a very long time,” said Wilfred. 
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“ and if you mean to keep me in hand till you 
hayfe cured me, I shall go on persistently 
moralizing tilt the end of the story.” 

The train had by this time arrived at 
Maidenhead, and Frank Digby at once showed 
his activity by securing, dyes for the party, 
and a few minutes’ drive brought them to the 
well-known ‘ Skindlcs,’ where he had secured a 
room looking down the'pretty lawn to the 
river, and ordered the most correct dinner for 
the occasion. 

The party who had come ^pwn were not at 
all of the opinion that pleasure on the river 
was to be obtained on a hot afternoon by 
sitting crowded together in a boat for about 
three hours, till every one was talked out and 
tired, and had had far too much of the whole 
of the rest of the party, and was wishing the 
whdle time to take some chosen one apart, 
and prove that companionship and sociability 

t 

do not mean a crowd. 

They had tacitly arranged how they were to 
divide, and Sir Percy took possession of Lady 
"Waldermere without any hesitation, while 
Frank Digby arranged the fair widow and her 
charm's to the best advantage upon a great 
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cushion in the stem of a punt, and Wilfred 
did the same for the liyely Mrs. Addington. 

The comfort of an immense* cushion in a 
punt, covered by a heap of* shawls, must bo 
experienced to be fully appreciated; and there 
is hardly any placq where a pretty woman 
looks so pretty, and at the same time has such 
an air of luxurious dignity as reclining in a 
punt on a bright day, under the shade of the 
deep foliage of the trees that'border the banks 
of the beautiful Thames*, the three ladies of 
the party had J^y leaS-nt to understand all 
the advantages* of the punt system, and would 
have turned up their fair noses entirely at 
the ideafof any other way of taking the air 
and the water on such a day. 

Quietly and easily they Aade their way up 
through the lock in which on the afternoon of , 
a Sunday in June or July so many ofrthe 
fairest faces well known in the gay world of 
London are always to be* seen, and on to the 
still deep water past the green woods of 
Taplow Court, and up along the beautiful 
reach, which from its fair throne of lawn, leaf, 
and terrace, the halls of Cliveden look down 
upon. Yery easily, did the men take the 
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labour of punting their fair cargoes along, a 
labour so light and simple to the old hand, 
and so hard and. hopeless to the unexperi¬ 
enced. 

Wilfred kept up an‘animated conversation 
with his companion, whom he found more and 
more agreeable as* he proceeded; and though 
she was more disposed for what was gay and 
lively than anything which bordered on the 
more serious, he was quite able to understand 
how more than one map had? amved at finding 
her so pleasant. As they .became more 
intimate, and the conversation grew more 
personal, Mrs. Addington got almost senti¬ 
mental, and Wilfred began to think that she 
had found another aflSnity, or wanted him to 
think so, and that she had an eye to adding 
some of the portion of his scalp which was 
still left, to the collection in her own inner 
chamber at the wigjvam in Northampton¬ 
shire. 

“ Why have you never married, Mr. St. 
John?” she asked, as he was resting from 
his labours in front of the lawn at Cliveden. 

“ For a good many reasons, my dear 
madarae,” he answered;* “ want of means. 
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want of the right woman, and want of the wish 
to marry her, have all combined at different 
times to prevent it. But are you going to 
recommend me to think of it, that you take 
this sudden interest in'my want of a wife ? ” 

“ No, I am not going to do that, but as I 
know you more I am surprised that you never 
have, most of your contemporaries must be 
married, like Charley.” 

“ Perhaps that is one reason,” ho answered, 
“ for as long as .they prove their exquisite taste 
in wives, like .him, and those fair ladies will 
allow me to be their Mend, I don’t see 
why I should make an experiment for my¬ 
self.” 

“ Do you think that your friends being 
married, it saves you fhe trouble ? ” she 
asked. 

“ Well, to a degree it does,” ho answered. 
“ I find myself in the society of most charm¬ 
ing married ladies, for I confess I prefer a 
married woman to an immarried one; and I 
have no necessity for running the risk of 
proving what a damsel will turn out like 
when married, others having taken that risk 
for me. You see, -Mrs. Addington, every 
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woman changes enormously after she is married; 
with many their character alters entirely, and 
a man cannot *tell for some little time what he 
has got hold of, trhether she will turn out the 
prize or the blank.” 

“ Then, why have you not married a 
widow ? ” she asked. 

“If I ever do marry,” he answered, “I 
should not be at all surprised if it was my lot 
to console some bereaved one, for hitherto the 
misfortune has beeri that the ones I have 
admired, and almost* broken,the tenth com¬ 
mandment about, have always had a lawful 
owner present in the flesh; are you beginning 
to see a little more now whj' I have not 
hitherto taken the serious step ? ” 

“ Which I suppose, put into plain English, 
moans that you have been ajways flirting 
with your Mends’ wives, instead of look¬ 
ing out for one for yourself,” said she. 

“There, Mrs. Addington, you are jumping 
to a conclusion very rapidly,” he replied; “ is 
it necessary to flirt, as you call it, with every 
agreeable married lady who is a friend of 
mine ? ” 

“ I ^on’t say that it i» necessary to flirt, as 
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J call it, and a good many other people too, 
hut I think that experience has proved that 
it is almost inevitable when, two people who 
suit and get on well together become very 
intimate.” 

“You think that*a little playing at love- 
making whiles away the time nicely,” said 
he; “I suppose it does, but with many men 
it becomes such a matter of fun that it merely 
amounts to the natural compliment they pay 
to an agreeable woman.”/ 

“ Well, I bplieve it does rather,” she 
answered, “ and one becomes quite used to it; 
in fact, I think if I sco no sign of it that I 
become 8, little astenished, and wonder what 
he is up to.” 

“ Then, I fear you mubt have begun to 
wonder what J am up to,” said he laughing, 
“ for. I am afraid that I have shown no sign 
yet of doing my duty.” 

“ Oh! you are different,” she answered. 
“ I don’t know why, but 1 did not expect it 
from you, and I prefer growing to know you 
as we arc without your saying what you 
don’t mean.” 

“ Thank you very much for a very high 
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compliment,” he said, “but take care that if 
you go on so pleasantly I den’t end in saying 
what I do meitn.”. 

“That’s so faV off that I will take my 
chance of it,” she replied. 

On they pushed the punts under the 
beautiful woods 'of Cliveden, and past that 
most charming of summer retreats, the island 
of Formosa—which well and fairly deserves 
its name,—^through the pretty little lock at 
Cookham, where thef§ seems ^to be an eternal 
encampment of wandering artists, and would- 
be Robinson Crusoes, who appear to delight 
in trying how many of the discomforts of fron¬ 
tier life they can bring toto *the Aidst of 
civilisation, and try in their morning dreams 
to mistake the cry of some very matutinal 
bargee shouting for the sleepy, look-keeper, 
for fhe yell of the savage come to make an 
early requisition of scalps. 

At Cookham their journey was over, and 
tea was brought to the three ladies in the 
punts, moored alongside each other. 

“ Well, Alice,” said Mrs. Addington to the 
?ndow, who with her figure of a mature Dudu, 
n a rather close-fitting 41un summer’s dress. 
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was lazily reclining on her cushions, “how 
has Mr. Digby been behaving ? ” 

“Only fairly well,” she .answered; “you 
set him off before we started, and I have had 
a little trouble with hiiil.” 

“Yery little I am sure,” said the party 
accused, “ but I was telling Mrs. Henderson 
the story of the old lady who insisted on 
hailing in love with me, and she will not 
believe me.” 

“ I am sure it i» not jtrue, and you had no 
business to tell me,” answered Mrs. Henderson. 

“ But it is frue,” he persisted; “ now, shall 
I tell it you, Mrs. Addington, and then you 
can judge fo'r ydUrself if it is not a most 
natural stoiy ? ” 

“ No. I’ve had enough' of it,” said Mrs. 
Henderson interrupting him, “ and you shall 
not give us that over again.” 

“Has Mr. St. John been moralizing any 
more ? ” asked Lady Waldermere. 

“ Oh! no; he has been quite good, and 
talked very nicely,” said Mrs. Addington, “ he 
is becoming quite civilised again.”. 

“What are the signs,” asked Digby, “a 
proper admiration nicely expressed for his 
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fair and interesting companion, is that among 
the more hopeful signs ? ” 

“He has nst told me of any old woman 
who has been in love with him, at any rate,” 
she answered. 

“ Then it’s only because he never had one 
love him so deadly, or insist on being so 
unmistakably demonstrative of it,” said the 
irrepressible Frank, “or he could not have 
resisted telling the story.” 

“ If either old or ever been in 

love with him, he has‘the discretion to keep 
0 himself,” she said. 

He thinks discretion is the better part 
valour, and so I told mj* elderly and amo¬ 
rous admirer when she—” 

“How, Mr. Di^by!” cried tlie widow, 
x"terrupting him, and almost raising herself 
fromiier soft bed, “I will not have you re¬ 
peating that most improper story again; you 
must be good.” 

“ Yes, then, I will be as goody-goody as 
ever you like,” he said, “ but I must tell that 
story to Mrs. Addington; she will laugh as 
much as you did.” 

“ I did not laugh,” sh^ answered, “and I 
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shall now punish you by making you punt 
me back in silence.” 

“ Couldn’t do it,” he answered, “must talk 
when I punt, or the punt stands still.” 

“ WeU, then, I shall not answer you,” she 
said, “and if your tongue and your arms 
are so sympathetic, I suppose I cannot alter 
them.” 

Tea was over, and the party started together 
on their downward journey, floating softly 
down the stream, and lazily watching the 
flickering sunlight through the trees, while 
the water, just stirring the soft green leaves 
of the lilies and the graceful stems of the 
bullrushes, made a low gentle rippling sound 
against the sides of the punt, so cool and 
refreshing as to bring a calming and tranquilliz¬ 
ing feeling to the most restless spirit. 

Easily and smoothly they let thonffeelves 
drift down the river till they came once more 
to the woods of Taplow that overhang the 
water with such inviting shade on a hot day. 
Sir Percy, who was a little in front of the 
others, had pushed his punt under the branches 
of an overhanging tree, and called to the 
others as they came, up to come and r6st there 
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a little, so the other two pushed the punts 
once more alongside each other and settled 
themselves colnfortably there to enjoy half 
an hour’s repose’ in the lovely scene and 
weather. 

“How delightful this is,” said Lady Wal- 
dermere, “ how infinitely pleasanter than hot, 
crowded London. I always envy the people 
with these charming houses down here.’’ 

“But I think you would be very sorry,” 
said Sir Percy, “ to exchange, your house in 
Park Lane for the best of them. It is only 
the contrast that makes this seem so charming. 
1 remember so well in years gone by, I have 
thought how delightful it nfust b*e to live con¬ 
tinually among all that is delightful.of scenery 
and climate, and as I have generally in my 
life managed to try most of my fancies, I made 
this experiment; and after much wandering, 
settled myself in the .spot that seemed to me 
to have every charm, but I had unfortunately 
forgotten to exorcise one demon who came 
sneaking in and spoilt it all, and this unplea¬ 
sant visitor’s name was mnui ! It must be a 
clever man or woman who can settle them- 
,selves for long among all»that seems to make 
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life most delightful, and quite escape a visit 
from him; and he has the unlucky habit of 
coming most regularly tq visit those who 
seem to have the power of'shutting the door 
most securely against him. I am afraid that 
work and occupation, or change, are the only 
doors that will really keep‘him out; the one 
the defence of the poor, the other of the rich 
against him.’’ 

“Yes,” said Lady Waldermere, “that is 
very true, no doubt, aqd applies well to any 
one who chooses to shut themselves up alone 
in some out-of-the-way place, but my idea was 
of a place not more isolated than Maidenhead 
and Cookham, and of no more solitude than 
my numerous friends in London allowed me. 
If you mean to bury yourself, and lead a 
hermit’s life, you should do it thoroughly; and 
I fancy that you would find the hairy “gown 
and the mossy cell, with all their attendant 
discomforts, the most effectual weapons against 
the demon who drove you from your retreat. 
But I don’t want to retreat from the world 
a bit, I like it very much, and .1 have not 
yet found that it has much ill feeluig against 
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“ I quite agree with you, Lady Walderraere,” 
said Digby, “the world, society, whatever 
you like to oaH. it, isn’t half a bad place, and 
though it may be ‘pleasant enough to go into 
retreat now and then,'if you have secured, 
hien entendu, the right companion, a return to 
the world is always pleasant, and I always 
think when I return to London or Paris that 
I am not sure that I and my companion do 
not enjoy ourselves more there than in our 
solitude.” 

“ I have no doubt of it, Mr. Digby,” said 
Mrs. Addington. “ I cannot fancy you very 
long in a hermitage doing Edwyn, even with 
the most charming AngelinaT. I think i^ would 
want a relay of them to keep you amused, 
not that I don’t partly agree with you myself, 
I never yet tried the isolation, experiment, 
and *[ am not sure that I should not give 
Edwyn rather a rough time of it.” 

“ Or require a relay of Edwyns to keep you 
amused, Mrs. Addington ? ” said he. 

“ Still, in spite of all the nonsense you two 
are talking about hermits, this is very plea¬ 
sant,” said Lady Waldermere; “we only want 
one thing to make it perfect.” 
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“ Can we not supply the one thing need¬ 
ful ? ” said Sir Percy, “ with you, to command 
is to be obeyed.” 

“ You might have the will of the Genius 
of the lamp,” she answered, “ but I fear not 
the power; I wa^ thinking that in the old 
days, in Prance or Italy, at a party such as 
ours, the minstrel was always an attendant 
to while away the hour of rest under the shade 
with romantic stories of love and adventure. 
I fear that the race of ainstrels is extinct, or 
that in this prosaic a*ge they would find no 
employment.” 

“ I am afraid that you would really require 
the Genius of the lamp to supply your want,” 
said Sir Percy; “it is beyond my power.” 

“ But cannot one of yoif supply his place? ” 
she asked. “Cannot your experience, Mr. 
St. John, supply us with a story to pass 
away half an hour, while we lie here and 
listen ? ” 

“I fear that the mantle of no troubadour 
has descended on me, Lady Waldermere,” he 
answered, “but if you think that your patience 
is equal to it, I will tell you an old legend 
of this very place where we are, but I must 
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beg you to make every allowance for my want 
of the true fire of the minstrel^ and the absence 
of a harp, whfch .would however be of but 
little use to me.’’ 

Wilfred then sat himself so that he could 
watch the lovely fece of ^Lady Waldermere 
under its broad shady hat, and gather from it 
inspiration to help him in repeating the old 
legend. 

“ I must carry you back to the days when 
Arthur was King, aVd when the Knights 
of the Eound Table tilted in the lists at 
Camelot or Caerleon under the* fair eyes of 
the lovely Guinevere, or wandered far and 
wide in search of adventure: In* thosfi days, 
when the passions of men and women were 
stronger, and were not under the restramts 
of bur later civilization; when so great a part 
of their lives was isolated, and though their 
mind may have been, narrower, if you will, 
from the want of education, and from the 
absence of books, and a continual intercourse 
with their fellows, their feelings were more 
concentrated and enduring; when love really 
meant love, and hate meant hate, and were 
,no mere passing fancies^ but became a part 
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of the lives of those whom either had taken 
possession of. 

“ In those days now so. long passed away, 
this beautiful scene was as 'fair to look upon, 
though the halls of Cliveden and Taplow did 
not then crown these leafy heights, but the 
river sparkled in the summer sun beneath 
the forest that was parent to the soft shades 
we are now resting under, and wide meadows, 
free of fences, stretched away, rich and green, 
for many a milej over which wandered the 
herds of the .feudal lord of that day. The 
rugged pile of towers that formed his strong¬ 
hold looked down in grim strength from the 
hni above \is, and though eveiy trace of 
them has disappeared long years ago, they 
looked then strong and fim enough, fit sign 
of the iron hand that held them of the stem 
lord of the district, who was by turns a cruel 
robber chief, oppressing all around him, or 
the gentle knight of romance, the guardian 
of the weak and ill-used, and the dread of all 
evil-doers. 

“ In the days of the great King^ Sir Palorac 
was lord of the castle, as fierce and cruel a 
man as ever drew the sword of a knight, 
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and it was with no willing steps that he went 
to the court of Arthur, tl^ere to make his 
mock submission, ^to become a traitorous mem¬ 
ber of the glorious order of knights, and to 
swear false oaths as the fair Queen Guinevere 
placed round his neck, the collar of the 
femous brotherhood. Tyrant and oppressor 
as he was, it was with a smile in his heart 
that he swore to fight against all such as 
himself; hut he *was strong and hold, and 
could hold his own well wh;h lance and sword 
in the lists, and platisibly enough could he 
talk while he remained at the court; and 
once again in his life was the brave and un¬ 
suspicious King taken in .by a*bold face and 
a strong arm. 

“ Who that looked on the hard,' fierce fece 
of Sir Palorac could think that love could 
hav8 aught to do with him ? Love shall it 
be called? no, not love, I will not profane 
that holy word by breathing it in the same 
breath with the name of Sir Palorac. The 
fire that burnt ardently and fiercely enough 
in his coarse and brutal nature, had nothing 
in common with that pure and holy flame 
that Inspires higher atfd nobler souls, but 
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with, this fierce and unholy fire did he look on 
the fair Eldrida. , 

“ Beautiful as the morning .was that fair 
maiden, with her large, soft, blue eyes, and 
her crown of golden 'hair, and gentle and 
loving she was, made to be the compianion 
of some kind and loving spirit; not one of those 
women who can hold their own in the world, 
and take their part boldly enough in its 
struggles and cares, but one who, uuchcered 
by sympathy and .love, -would wither away, 
and would submit wilh a sigh and a tear 
patiently to the woes of life, should fate and 
fortune be cruel to her. 

“Tha orphan daughter she was of Sir 
Bevidor, who was killed fighting by the side 
of the great’ King, and who tn his dying words 
commended his only motherless daughter to 
the care of liis loved monarch. Of ruined 
fortunes, he could leave her no portion; and 
she was brought up at the court with no 
other dowry than her sweetness and her 
beauty. There Sir Palorac saw her, and her 
gentleness and fair face so worked upon him 
that he resolved, if possible, to carry her of£ 
as his bride to his gripi fortress in the Valley 
of the Thames. 
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amuse his hours of solitude in hw CSStle. 
The consent of the King was gamed, ad. 
easily, who saw but in him a valiant and 
strong knight, a sworn brother of bis glon- 
ous order, and possd^ed of wide and fair 
lands, the fit husband of the fair and portion¬ 
less child of his faithful old folloVer. 

“But who shall paint the feelings of the 
T|nhappy Eldrida when the dbsire t)f Sir 
Palorac was told to her, and that he had 
obtained the consent of the great King. To 
hen his will was law; she .loved and 
worslfipped him as the kindest and best of 
Others and guardians, and the idea of dis¬ 
puting his will could never enter her mind. 
But, unhappy child, what was she to do, her 
heart had long ago been given to another! 
For her, one crest alone had ever flashed amid 
the glistening pennants of the tournament, 
and to*her belief the mighty Lancelot or 
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Tristram themselves could never have stood 
before the impetuous fire of the bright young 
Carmor. He, who from a ohild had been 
her friend and play-fellow, "who a few years 
older than her, as a page about the court, had 
day by day petted rand played with her, and 
had lavished on her all the little attentions 
and kindnesses that a chivalrous boy could 
show to a little helpless girl, while she in 
return had given him her whole heart and 
soul, first as a little child, and then as a fair 
maiden blooming into the first beauty of 
womanhood, Vhen she watched his first feats 
of arms, and heard men praise his strength 
and valour. He in return loved her devotedly, 
and she knew it. Though there had never 
been between them asif formal word of 
plighted troth, each one felt that none such 
was necessary, each knew the other’s ‘heart 
BO well that no bond was necessary to bind 
them together for life, and they knew she 
would be his bride, when he had won his 
place among the Knights of the Table, and 
the King should have placed him in one of 
the border castles to repel the invader, and to 
keep order on the frontier. 
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“ When Sir Palorac pressed his suit Carinor 
was away, having been sent* by the King on 
a service in which he hoped to win his spurs, 
and he was now already expected home 
again. The unfortunate girl only longed 
for his presence to put*an end to all her 
troubles by going to the King, and telling 
him of their love. She could not; her awe 
of the King, and her maiden modesty, forbade 
her to tell of a love that was sanctioned by 
no formal tie; so yi she could do was to 
gain time, and she trusted .that her lover 
would shortly return and claim her as his 
bride. .All she therefore asked of the King 
was a delay of three months, and thaf, as the 
daughter of a noble knight, at a public 
toui’nament the fieralds should honour her 
name by proclaiming that Sir Palorac chal¬ 
lenged all comers to do battle for her hand. 
She felt no doubt .that her Carinor would 
have returned long before that, and never 
doubted for one moment that her love would 
steel his arm to the destruction of the hated 
Sir Palorac. The monarch smiled at her 
request as a fancy of maiden vanity, and 
readily granted it, naming a great feast day 
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more than three months to come for the 
tournament, wheir her marriage was to he 
celebrated in the evening Vith all due 
pomp. 

“ Days and weeks passed by, and Carinor 
returned not; some*of his comrados-in-arms 
had come back to the couft, telling of how 
well and nobly he had acquitted himself 
against the foe, and how his impatience to 
return again to Caerleon had made him hurry 
on before them,j hut no word of his fate 
ever reached the court, and as the long 
weeks grew into months, his friends all mourned 
for him as dead. 

“ Sir-Palorac waited the throe months with 
some impatience that his will should be 
thwarted for even that short time, but he had 
no apprehension as to the result. lie had leartit 
all the story of the love of Eldrida for Carmor, 
and had no mind that the hot-headed young 
man should cross his path; and long before 
the day for the tournament arrived, Carinor 
was lying sorely wounded in the dungeon 
of the castle of a lawless ruffian like himself, 
who was but too ready to help him in any 
villany. Well and*bravely had he fought. 
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wlien waylaid, and two of the minions of Sir 
Palorac had he sent to th^ account before 
he was overpowered by numbers. Sir Palorac 
would have wished him dead, but his base 
accomplice had a dread that the news of a 
cold-blooded murder might reach the ears 
of the King and‘bring his certain destruc¬ 
tion, so he was borne a helpless captive to 
his stronghold. 

As the dreaded day drew near the heart 
of poor Eldrida sank with despair; her Carinor 
was dead, she felt surd; if he,was above the 
ground, he would have been dre this at her 
side. It seemed to matter but little what 
became of her, she had no courage to Struggle 
against her fate, ^and she could only pray 
that she might dte of her grief before the 
dreaded day arrived. But it came all too 
soon.* Bright was the day, and gay were the 
lists that the lovely queen and her fair com¬ 
panions looked down upon, and many a lance 
was broken to win a glance of approval from 
those bright eyes. The heralds blew a loud 
blast and proclaimed the challenge of Sir 
Palorac, and the knight in full armour, rode 
proudly and triumphantly, down the lists with 
no foeman to encounter him. 
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“ The evening came, and the ceremony was 
performed amid the glare of torches and the 
sounds of trumpets, and il^drida, dressed by 
■the hands of the queen hferself, was handed 
over a pale and shrinking bride to the hand 
of Sir Palorao, reading with fear and horror 
in his fierce eyes the coarse pleasure with 
which he gazed upon her beauty. 

“ Little needs it to tell of the sadness and 
despair of her life; the slave of a man she 
trembled before, and the sight of whom filled 
her vdth dreqd, yet condemned to be the 
plaything of* his every caprice, and shut up 
in his gloomy castle that overlooked this 
fair vailey. ‘ Many a time did she gaze from 
its battlements, over the river and wide green 
plains in her noon-day* walks, or watch 
through her ^lattice at night when the moon¬ 
beams sparkled on the rippling watef, and 
long and sadly did she muse upon the fate 
of her dearly loved Carinor, while two long 
weary years rolled by and brought no word 
of what had befallen him. 

“AU these two dismal years the unhappy 
Carinor pined in his dungeon, and there might 
have stayed till ha died of despair,'had not 
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the mighty Lancelot, wandering in search of 
adventure, passed that way. Hearing that 
the lord of the castle had been guilty of many 
misdeeds, and that even then he held many 
unhappy wretches captive in his hold, he 
commanded him to deliver to him the keys 
of his castle, and,*go with him to the King 
to answer for the wrongs he had done. His 
only answer was a sudden onslaught with 
his followers on Lancelot, but his mighty 
arm bore all beforS, it, and after he had 
slain the base knight,* he freed the unhappy 
prisoners in the dungeon and destroyed the 
castle. Great was his surprise and joy to 
find the long lost Carinor thefe, and eager 
were the demands of the unfortunate lover 
for news from thS court, and of his fair 
Eldrida. Fierce was the wrath,of Lancelot 
wheif he learned the baseness of Sir Palorac, 
and deep was the oath that he swore to 
help Carinor in his revenge. The despair 
of the unhappy lover may be imagined; he 
could not' believe that Eldrida had in her 
heart been false to him , and Lancelot told 
him how every one believed that he was 
^dead, and had impressed it on the maiden; 
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and when he had to relate all the particulars 
of the tournament, Lancelot said, ‘I liked 
not ever his grim face, and* I always mis¬ 
trusted his fair words, and I pitied the pale 
gentle maid who was to become his bride, 
but I knew not then aught of her love for you, 
and had I known it, ready as I would have 
been to lower his arrogance, I could not have 
entered the lists against him; but now we 
will seek him out, and he shall pay the 
price of the evil be has, 'done.’ 

“ Together they returned to the court and 
found that the King had been summoned 
hastily away to repel an invasion of the hea¬ 
then, dnd that Sir Palorac was with the host of 
the King. Thither Lancelot had immediately 
to repair, but the strength* of Carinor had not 
sufficiently .recovered to bear arms, and* he 
had to stay behind. Then there camd upon 
him a longing to look_ once more upon the 
face of his beloved Eldrida, to learn how she 
had home her fate, and to find out if possible 
if she still remembered him. As he could 
not put on the armour of a knight, he clad 
himself in the garb of a minstrel, and taking 
his harp, set out from the court for t£e castle 
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in the valley of the Thames, where his love 
was pining away. 

“ The minstrel, ’in those days welcomed 
everywhere, found an easy journey to the 
towers of the absent Sir Palorac, and on a 
fair summer’s evening arrived before the 
gloomy portal. Long and sadly did he gaze 
on the dark walls that enclosed all that was 
dear to him in life^ and troublous and cruel 
were the thoughts that crowded into his mind, 
long racked by sorrow. At last he stood 
before the gate and touched the Strings of his 
harp to call the attention of the warders. 
How he longed instead of that peaceful 4ress, 
to be clad in mail and helmet, and in place 
of the peaceful notes gf his harp, to sound on 
his bugle horn a blast of defiance to the man 
who had wronged him so foully and‘deeply. 

“He was soon admitted by the warders, 
only too glad to welcome a minstrel to help to 
pass away their weary hours of idleness in the 
absence of their lord, and soon the news was 
carried to Mdrida that a minstrel was within 
the castle walls. 

“ It w&s dusk when Carinor entered the 
hall where she was sitting mth her maidens, 
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and he shrouded his face in his mantle that 
she might not sfee who the minstrel was who 
had come to visit her. Sadly and earnestly 
did he gaze upon that loved face, and marked 
the change in it that sorrow and despair had 
wrought. ■ There " was the same soft golden 
hair that hung in long shining tresses down 
her back, and the same large sweet blue eyes; 
hut thin and wan was the face that he had 
last seen bright and joyous, and gone was all 
the gladness and brightness he had loved so 
well. In a voice, from which all the joy of 
life seemed to have departed, she asked him of 
the nows from the court and the camp; but 
seemed, when he answered her in a disguised 
voice, as though she had no interest in his 
answers, and as if her thoughts were wander¬ 
ing far away. Then she asked him to refresh 
himself after his journey, and to help to while 
away the hours of the evening with his harp 
and song. 

“ Carinor timed his harp to its saddest tones, 
and began a story of love and sorrow; a 
story into which he wove the whole secret of 
his life, the deep and faithful love of years, 
and then the misery of separation and c^p- 
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tivity. He told of the long sorrows and 
despair of the poor captive who only supported 
life to gaze onhe more upon the face of her 
he loved so well,* then of his freedom once 
more from chains, of freedom only to find 
that she, whom his whole life was wrapt up in, 
was the bride of artother. Gently and kindly 
he touched on what she might have suffered 
and borne, and then, with louder tones upon 
his harp and in more happy straios, he told of 
revenge and triumph,*.and Df .love and hap,- 
piness at the last. Gradually, as she listened 
to his song and story, the tones of his voice 
came familiar to her ear, and as she heard the 
sad story of his cruel captivity and grief, she 
knew that her loved Carinor was before her. 
The clouds seemed to pass from her life, her 
grim lord with the king was forgotten, and 
she remembered nothing but that he, who had 
made all the sunshine, of her youth, and the 
thought of whom was her one solace in her 
misery, was alive, and was then before her. 
What could she have to dread now he was 
near her once more; he, who had always been 
her friend and her protector; and she felt that 
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now he had come hack again, all the bright¬ 
ness must retunf to her life. 

“ What needs it to tell of the happiness of 
these two once more united! Those who have 
loved so long and well, and, after long separa¬ 
tion, have once more been xmitedj those, and 
those only, can toll of the‘blissful hours they 
passed together, of hours all too sweet and too 
dangerous. Day after day did the minstrel 
linger on at the castle, and the lovers lived on 
in their happiness, day after day, as though 
there was no future before them. 

“ Ere Lancelot could reach the camp the 
news had come to Sir Palorac that he had de¬ 
stroyed the castle of his friend and freed all 
the captives, and that Carinor was once more 
free, while Lancelot knew all the story of his 
infamy. Kr Palorac did not wait for his fcom- 
ing, but, feigning bad news from his home as 
an excuse to the King, he set out with all haste 
for his castle on the Thames. Past as he could 
come did he hurry on with a few followers, 
and he arrived before the castle gates totally 
unexpected one soft summer’s evening. 

“ From the heights of the battlements did 
the lovers see hini with his men-at-arms su^- 
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denly emerge from the wood and ride up to 
the portal. Escape or concealment was hope¬ 
less, and Carinor, ajone and unarmed, was at 
the mercy of his deadliest foe. Silently, with 
pale faces and hand clasped in hand, did llie 
lady and the minstrel await his coming on the 
summit of the tower. He heard at once of 
the long stay of the minstrel in the castle, 
and was at no loss to guess who the wander¬ 
ing minstrel was. 

“ Filled with fury afi^ revenge, he climbed 
to the height of the tower where the unfor¬ 
tunate pair awaited him. Few were the words 
that he wasted on Carinor ere he fell upon 
him with his sword. Unarmed and despe¬ 
rately wounded, Carinor wrested a sword from 
a follower of Sir Paforac, and it seemed for a 
short space that his desperate vajour would 
he tridmphant; but Sir Palorac was clad in 
mail from head to foot, and the unfortunate 
Carinor, overpowered by numbers, breathed 
his last sigh at the feet of the wretched 
Eldrida. She, pale with horror and grief 
when she saw that the last hope in life had 
left her, waited not for the rough hand of her 
lord to be laid upon her, but sprang from the 
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lofty battlements on to the paved court-yard 
below. 

“ Lancelot reached the ^anip in time to aid 
in the overthrow of the heathen invader, and 
immediately after set out to complete his ven¬ 
geance on Sir Palorac ere he should escape his 
hand. Quickly he arrived at the castle above 
the river, but all too late to befriend the luck¬ 
less lovers, yet in time to find Sir Palorac there 
and to challenge him to come forth and to take 
his chance of dying' in honourable battle, 
which, trusting to the strength of his walls, 
he refused to do. So Lancelot stormed him 
in his hold, and hung the recreant from his 
highest battlement, whore he had slain Carinor, 
and where the unhappy Eldrida had sought 
the death of despair. Slowly and sadly 
Ijancelot rode away, leaving nothing behind 
him but a fire-stained ruin to mark the spot 
of the sad story; and long did he muse on the 
perversity of fate, which so often joined toge¬ 
ther those who should be kept asunder, and 
separated those whose union would make to 
them a heaven upon earth. Back to Camelot 
he made his way, and told all the sad story to 
the queen, and svho, better than she apd 
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Lancelot, could tell the sorrows of two beings 
whose hearts were indissolubly united, but 
between whom. inexorable fete had placed a 
barrier that nothing could surmount ? 

“ Centuries hare passed away since those 
sad days, and every trac§ of the castle has 
vanished long agos ago, but still the story 
lives, and ’tis said that when the moonlight 
glistens on the silent river, and its soft rays 
flicker through the deep- shades of the wood, 
side by side have the phantoms of those ill- 
feted lovers been seeif wandering round the 
scene of their happiness and their misery. 
And well may many a pair who like them 
have known the misery of loving so weU and 
all in vain, to whom hard fete has decreed 
that they shall nevdr make each other’s happi¬ 
ness in this world, and who side by side have 
floated down this lovely river, remember the 
story of their sad fete, and drop a passing tear 
to the memory of their soitows.” 

As Wilfred St. John told his story. Lady 
Waldermere seemed to have watched him with 
deeper and deeper interest, and looking some¬ 
times into her beautiful face, and sometimes 
into thb deep shades of tibe woods as though 
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he saw there the events passing that he was 
telling the story of, he felt as though he 
gathered inspiration as he went on, and the 
fair lady before him recliiiing so gracefully 
and easily on her throne of cushions and 
bright coloured shawls, with her wide shady 
straw hat, and her thin white dress with no 
ornament but one deep red rose, seemed to' 
him to be fitting queen to rule over battle or 
tournament, and as his thoughts wandered 
away to the days of Eng Arthur, he thought, 
if Guinevere was as fair as she, what wonder 
was there in. Lancelot’s undying love for her 
through fair and foul. After he had ceased 
speakipg they were all silent for a minute, 
some of them perhaps half-lulled to sleep by 
the soft warm weather, and the sound of his 
voice, the others each following the train^of 
thought that his story had awakened in fhem. 
Wilfred was looking still at Lady Waldermere, 
scarcely aware that he was watching her so in¬ 
tently, his thoughts were so far away, and he 
telt as though he had carried her away with him 
into the days of romance and chivalry. The first 
who broke the silence was Mrs. Henderson, who 
asked Wilfi-ed, “ Is^the story really true ?” 
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“Every word of it,” said Frank Digby; 
“ I’ve road it all in the ‘ Merte d’Arthnr,’ a 
book I can recommend to your perusal, Mrs. 
Henderson. They were real good lovers in those 
days; don’t you remember what Walter Scott 
says of three of the most Qelobrated of them ? 

And still these loVers’ fame survives 
For faith so constant shown ; 

There were two who loved their neighbours’ wives, 
And one who loVed his own. 

“lam afraid,”said Sfr Percy, “ that human 
nature has been the saAe since’|:he beginnmg 
of the story; you may try as hard as you like 
to make love go in his proper course, and may 
do your best to bind him with every tie,’moral 
and social, but he will always defy you, and 
will go on having liiS way, whatever you may 
say,or do to the contrary, to the^end of the 
story.’J 

“We must give the thanks of the company 
to our troubadour,” said Lady Waldermere. 
“ I don’t think that even the Genius of the 
lamp could have provided better for us; in 
which country in your wanderings did you 
learn your art, Mr. St. John ? ” 

“ If I 'have succeeded in pleasing you for 
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half an hour,” he answered, “ it has been by 
no art of my own, but by the combined 
inspiration of the old legend, • the time, the 
place, and,” he added looldfig at Lady "Wald- 
ermere, “ the audience.” 

“I wish the story did not end so sadly,” 
said Mrs. Addington; “ must life always be 
sad and miserable for people who love each 
other very much ? What a pity Lancelot 
could not have knocked the obnoxious hus¬ 
band on the head, Eldfida would have made 
such a nice widow.” 

“ What a pity several obnoxious husbands 
cannot be knocked on the head,” said Frank 
Digby; “ you see, unfortunately it is too often 
the descrying lover who gets knocked on the 
head, and the obnoxious Husband grins a grin 
of triumph, ,and treats the unlucky wife worse 
than before; but it is perhaps as well that now- 
a-days the knocking on the head is done morally 
and figuratively, and not so practically as in 
the days of dungeons and daggers.” 

“ A very good thing for us to-day,” said 
Mrs. Addington, “as I fear one of the most 
amusing members of our party would be 
missing.' 
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“ Which heaven be praised he is not,” said 
Digby, “whichever of them you may be 
alluding to, Mrs. Addington; but as he is here, 
in the flesh as well as in the spirit, it is 
necessary that he should dine, and reluctant as 
I am to suggest moving^ I must remind the 
company that thb hour is already past at 
which I bade them prepare the banquet at the 
hostelry of Skindle, as it is trying the cook 
and our own selves rather too highly to linger 
here all night.” *. • 

Unwelcome though the idea .of moving was 
to all the party, it had to be done at last; and 
they once more pushed out into the river, 
pausing for a minute when there t o look back 
up the beautiful river, to where Cliyodcn with 
its windows all on* fibre mth the sotting sun, 
and the whole of its outline shining like burn¬ 
ing ^old in its rays, seemed to bo lifted into 
the air above the dark mass of foliage below, 
and looked like some enchanted palace, the 
abode of the beautiful princes and princesses 
of fairy tales, whose heights, if the adventu¬ 
rous wanderer on the river tried to scale, 
would ever elude his steps, and only lure him 
^ farther and farther away* from the realms of 
reality to those of imagination. 
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There are few places in the world more 
pleasant for a well-assorted party to dine at 
than one of the rooms at Shindies’, looking 
over the lawn to the river, oh a fine summer’s 
evening. The party who had just been grow¬ 
ing sentimental over the sorrows of unhappy 
lovers and maidens in the days of Arthur and 
Lancelot under the shady woods of Taplow, 
were quite of this opinion, and they did not 
find that fresh air, beautiful scenery or senti¬ 
ment, had at all injuria their appetites, and 
gudgeons and green peas were properlv appre¬ 
ciated, while the liveliness of the conversation 
gave ample proof that they were not yet tired 
of each other’s society. 

After dinner they went out on to the lawn, 
to enjoy coffee and cigsuettes in the soft 
clear twilight air. The lawn opposite was 
brilliant with flowers, and the masses df red 
geraniums looked blood-red in the falling 
darkness. The arches of the old bridge threw 
an inky shadow on the still water, while the 
half circles of the sky, seen through them, 
were still glowing in the crimsop and gold 
hues of the expiring sunlight. Three or four 
men from the Guards’ Club next door were 
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lounging lazily in punts, or paddling slowly 
about in canoes,—a colley dug, inhabitant of 
the place, was‘wandering round to see if one 
of his numerous tribe that frequent the Club¬ 
house, had come down that day, to help him 
to pass the evening away by playing or 
fighting as he nfight feel inclined. There 
were very few other people at the hotel, the 
Sunday crowd of ^well-known frequenters of 
the river being absent; the only amusement 

at the moment was to .watch the efforts of an 

• 

aspiring youth to punt a rather pretty girl 
about in the still evening. It was evident 
he was new to the work, but punting being 
to the young lady’s taste he had gallantly 
and resolutely undertaken the task;, the art of 
working a punt along in a straight line is, 
however, unfortunately not one implanted by 
nature, and the unfortunate youth evidently 
found out too late that he was making a fool 
of himself. He pushed gallantly a few yards 
from the bank, and then the punt refused to 
do anything but twist round and round; in 
vain he changed the pole from side to side, 
and ran frantically up and down the punt, 
jt refused to do anything but remain in the 
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middle of the river, under the amused eyes of 
the young Guardsmen and the party on the 
lawn. At last ho gave a despairing push 
with the pole, which seemed to send it more 
in the desired course, and not to lose his 
advantage ho changed the pole energetically 
to the other side, nearly* braining his fair 
companion as he did so, and sending a shower 
of drops over her; in he plunged it, but, alas, 
for the aspiring youth! the bottom of the 
river above the • bridge at Maidenhead is 
beset with a deep hole, in which more than 
one enterprising young punter has come to 
grief; and into the depths of this hole he 
desperately thrust his pole, imagining that 
he shotdd find the water the same depth as 
the other side. Ho leant all his weight on it, 
and there was a slight shriek, half of amuse¬ 
ment, half of alarm, from the &ir- occup^t of 
the punt as ho disappeared with a smothered 
exclamation of disgust into the dark water. 
He soon reappeared having parted company 
with his polo; and though he knew more 
about swimming than about punting, he had 
some little difficulty in getting hold of the 
side of the punt; dfid when he had succeeded 
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in doing that, a great deal more in doing 
what is so easy to an old hand, but so difficult 
to the uninitiated^ which is getting into it. 
Several times he 'was half landed in it, and 
fell back again into the water to the amuse¬ 
ment of the lookers-on; and when at last he 
had scrambled in*, he stood there dripping 
and forlorn, without even the treacherous 
assistance of a pole to get the punt to shore 
with. However, one of the young Guardsmen 

in a canoe went to his assistatice, and he landed 

• * 

at the lawn, and retired to change his things, 
looking sadly crest-fallen, and anything but 
the enterprising young waterman who had 
left it for an evening’s ‘spoon’ but a few 
minutes before. 

Wilfred found fiimself sitting at the feet 
of‘Lady Waldermere, and looking up into her 
face m the dim light, a little aprt from the 
rest of the party. 

“ You look quite melancholy, Mr. St. John,” 
she said, “ are you mourning for the &to of 
unhappy lovers, or what causes it ? ” 

“I am afraid I have a habit of looking 
melancholy when I am thinking,” he answered, 
“ but I am sure I have* no reason to, this 
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evening, for I have spent the most delightful 
day which has” passed over my head for 
many a year, and am I not even now sitting 
at your feet ? ” 

“ I am very fond of a party of this sort,” 
she said, “and I think everything has com¬ 
bined to make it pleasant.” ’ 

“Yes,” he said, “hut you can hardly 
fancy how pleasant to me, who have been 
wandering about the world for so long, and 
to whom to retuA. to society like this of to¬ 
day, is to return to fairy-land.” 

“Then long may he stay in fairy-land, I 
should say,” sho answered; “but I must 
tell you once more that it was very good of 
you to think of a story for us, sad though it 
was; and there are so many sad things in life, 
that pass continually about us, that I hardly 
know why we should take a pleasure in re¬ 
calling the sorrow of others centuries ago.” 

“I am glad that the story proved worth 
listening to, even in an idle half-hour under a 
tree on the river,” he answered; “but the 
time and the scene seemed to suit it pretty 
well, and to me there is nothiug more interest¬ 
ing, or really sadder to see in life, than an iU- 
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assorted union between two persons, when 
one of them is yery sensittve. There are 
few griefs in life which have no alleviation, 
and for which there is no escape, but that is 
one.” 

“ Do you think that thefb are many ? ” she 
asked. 

“As far as I have seen of life,” he 
answered, “ I think ftat there are but too 
many of different degrees, but 1 am happy to 
say that I think the yases* that amount to 
actual misery are rare, but instances there 
ai’c, and I often think that for a woman—it 
is much worse for a woman than for a man,— 
for a very sensitive woman to be hopelessly 
tied to a man she cannot even like, there can 
be no greater or more continual unhappiness.” 

“ Yes, a very great unhappiness,^’ said she 
in rather an abstracted voice, “ but I hope one 
seldom sees it.” 

“ One hardly ever sees it,” he answered, 
“ unless you know a woman’s life very inti¬ 
mately ; the more sensitive her nature is, the 
more she will hide her sorrow from the 
world, or .bear a brave and cheerful part in 
sqpiety.” 
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“ I believe that you are right,” she said; 
“ I always think that the most sensitive 
people are the bravest, but whatever their 
troubles they cannot, after seeking in vain 
to console them, jump in despair from high 
towers; they must bear their burden even to 
the end.” 

“Yet there are comparatively few,” he 
said, “ to whom life does not bring some 
consolation, and some happy moments; and I 
think that whatever njy griefs in life may be, I 
shall look back upon this day as a bright spot 
to cling to.” 

“ I am sure I hope you may have many 
as blight a one,” she answered, “ and I hope 
you may help us to enjoy one many a time 
again; but I have given no reward to my 
troubadoui;,—what will he pray for ? ” 

“ Your favour to wear in his cap ? ” he 
said. 

“I am afraid the days of favours in the 
caps of knights have gone by,” she answered, 
“ but they may wear their ladies’ flowers in 
button-holes, so I will reward him with this 
one, rather faded though it is,” and she threw 
him the bright red rose that she had worn all 
that day in her bosom. 
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He picked it up and put it to Ms lips with a 
manner half in jest and half ‘in earnest, and 
put it in his coat. . 

The evening was' at last drawing to a close, 
and the train which will not wait was coming 
near. Eeluctantly the party had to tear them¬ 
selves away from the cool dark river, and 
return once more to hot crowded London. 


7—2 



CHAPTER IV. 

u 

The day after their- party at Maidenhead, 
"Wilfred St. John found at the club he was 
most in the habit of frequenting, a note from 
Mrs., Addington asking him to dine at her 
house on the following Sunday, as her husband 
wanted to see him again,, and telling him that 
she hoped most of the members of the river 
party would be there. He had no engage¬ 
ment, and as he was doing nothing particular 
that afternoon, he tibought he would be him¬ 
self the bearer of his answer, and inquire 
after the health of his fair companion in the 
punt. So about half-past five in the afternoon 
he presented himself at her house m Princes 
Gate. 
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There was certainly one thing which Mrs, 
Addington’s enemies, and slfe had a good 
supply of them, 'could not accuse her of, and 
that was of bad taste, and of not under¬ 
standing how to make her house comfortable, 
which she always sot hersfilf steadily to do 
wherever she was ;* and as money was no 
object, she did not let the consideration of it 
stand in her way. 5er house was one of the 
prettiest in London, and the rooms were 
not only pretty and cpmfoftable, but had 
an air about them that seemed to banish all 
stiflEness and restraint, and to put every 
one at their case as soon as they came ^ into 
them. 

Wilfred was receiyed at the door by two 
gentlemen in powder, and passed on to a very 
smart individual in plain clothes, who showed 
him upstairs and into a small and most 
luxuriously furnished room at the back of the 
house, which opened into a very pretty con¬ 
servatory. On this room Mrs. Addington had 
lavished all the ingenuity of her mind. The 
colour of the walls and furniture was dark; 
there were very few pictures in it, but a great 
deal of beautiful old china very prettily 
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arranged, so that it could be perfectly seen, 
but so that it nvas possible to move in the 
room without danger of knocking it down as 
one turned round. In the' conservatory was a 
little fountain that splashed with a cool and 
refreshing sound, -and from which there came 
into the room a delightful scent of jasmine 
and heliotrope, delicately moderated, and not 
making the air at all heavy with their perfume. 
The carpet was the softest velvet, and the 
chairs were so deep and comfortable, it seemed 
impossible te get out of them again; and, 
altogether, as Wilfred came into the room, 
it impressed him with a feeling that the man 
who- could not spend in it a most pleasant 
hour, in the company of a pretty and agreeable 
woman, was the most undeserving and un¬ 
appreciative of mortals. 

Mrs. Addington was sitting in a low chair, 
with a prettily carved little ebony table by 
her side, on which was a beautiful set of 
Dresden china tea-things. She was dressed 
in a dark gown that fitted tightly to her grace- 
fill figure, and showed it off to the best ad¬ 
vantage, and had her hair done very plainly; 
there was something in the neatness of hpr 
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dress, and in the air of activity of her supple 
figure that suggested an unusually good horse¬ 
woman. Without, any real beauty, there 
was something extremely taking about Mrs. 
Addington. Eather tall and slight, with very 
bright eyes and pretty teeth, and glossy dark- 
brown hair, she had about her the impression 
of perpetual good spirits and readiness to 
amuse and be amused. Always ready to hear 
an amusing story, or to enjoy a joke, she 

seemed as though sentiruent or even seriousness 

• 

rarely troubled her. The eldest of three 
sisters, with an extremely good fortune, she 
had been petted and spoilt in her childhood, 
and brought out at a very early age; she had 
soon been the centre of several admirers who 
were attracted alike by her prettiness, “her 
bright vivacity, and her comfortable dowry. 
It was no wonder that she had been a good 
deal spoilt, and it was only very considerable 
natural kindness of heart, and generosity of 
temper, that saved her from being very selfish; 
but as it was, with all her readiness to do 
what was kind and considerate, she liked to 
have her own way, and when she could not, 
pr found considerable ob^acles in the way, 
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her impatience too frequently got the better 
of her kinder i^ture, and she did not much 
scruple what revenge she^ took on whomever 
had thwarted her, or how she swept the obsta¬ 
cles out of her path. It was this part of her, 
and a habit of saying whatever came into her 
head, without much regard to the feelings of 
others or the consequences to herself, that 
made her so many enemies, while this sort 
of recklessness made her 'a much pleasanter 
and livelier companion • that many more, par¬ 
ticular or scnipulous ‘women. But all that 
she was, and was not, had to be learnt in due 
course by Wilfred St. John; all he saw at 
present was a pretty and very agreeable 
woman, who seemed to like him, and to be 
quite ready to let him amtise her to his heart’s 
content. 

“This is very good of you to come and 
cheer my loneliness,” she said looking up at 
him with a bright smile, and holding out a 
pretty white hand to him as he came up to 
the side of the low chair she was sitting 
in. 

“Too good of Mrs. Addington,” he an¬ 
swered, “to welcqjne me so kindly; I had 
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some misgivings that she might have had 
almost enough of my sociely and small talk 
during all the 'time she was imprisoned with 
me yesterday aftehioon, with no escape from 
my chattering.” 

“You may sit down now in that chair,” 
she said, “ and for the rest you need not 
disturb yourself; when I have had enough of 
your society, I will let you see it so plainly 
that you shall have no doubt upon the subject. 
I am not one of those people who think it 
necessary to looked charmed with the people 
who bore me unless I have some special 
object to gain from them, and that is not very 
often.” 

“I see you believe in plain speaking, and 
in very generally letting the world see what 
we think ; do you consider that it. answers ? ” 
he saifl. 

“ I don’t bother myself so very much about 
whether it answers or not,” she replied. “I 
generally only consider what is easiest and 
pleasantest; and I don’t see why I should 
make myself so pleasant to people who bore 
me as to encourage them to be always kicking 
their heels in my drawing-mom.” 
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“ Certainly many houses would bo much 
pleasanter if people could find some eifectual 
way of eliminating the dull people and the 
bores. I quite appreciate the force of expres¬ 
sion of the lady the other side the Atlantic, 
who sent the message to the man, ‘You tell 
him that he need not conie leaving his gum 
shoos at my house any more.’ If one could 
ordy give a few more peo,ple what sporting 
men call the ‘ straight tip ’ in that way, it 
would be a very good dhing. But don’t you 
find you make enemies ? ” 

“ I am sure I don’t care if I do,” she 
answered; “ why should I bo afraid of them if 
I do ? One must take one’s chance; and as 
I have already plenty, a few more or less don’t 
matter. The. people who like me will always 
come to SCO me, and I am sure I don’t Want 
the others. But tell me while I think*of it, 
did you get my note, and can you dine here 
on Sunday ?” 

“ I both got your kind note, and shall be 
only too happy to dine,” he answered. “ I really 
want to see Charley again; I Wonder if he 
is very much altered since the days when 
we saw the good a'nd the evil of life together 
in London.” 
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“ Of course he is altered,” she answered ; 
“ has he not had my society for the last five 
or six years ? ’* 

“ Has he become a model husband, and as 
slow as a top ? ” he asked, laughing. 

“ He does very well,”* she replied ; “ and 
without being like a top, whatever that may 
be, he is no longer a young bachelor, bnt I am 
not one of those people who object to a man 
having sown a crop of wild oats. I am afraid 
I have always had ralher a’weakness for men 
whose ways in life have not been the 
correctest.” 

“Tou rather believe in the charms of a 
Lovelace ? ” he asked. 

“Why, I hate dnlness,” she said, “and 
I like to be amused, which I hope you will 
quite understand, Mr. St. John, as you get to 
know me better; and I must say that I have 
so very often found the men, whose characters 
are spoken of rather sadly by very goody 
goody people, the most amusing.” 

“ I am afraid that it is very often the case,” 
he said; “ but the men of pleasure or fashion, as 
they wpre called in the old-fashioned novels, 
,who amuse you are rerf seldom serious in 
what they say.” 
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“ That,” she said, “ does not for one minute 
concern me, as long as it amuses me. I am 
not a child of seventeen, believing all the 
nonsense that is poured into her ears. I don’t 
care if it is earnest or not.” 

“ I am: afraid too,” he said, “ that the child 
of seventeen is much more easily impressed by 
the old practised flirt than by a much more 
earnest and deserving admijrer, and that the 
halo of naughtiness round his character is not 
without its secret charm.” 

“ I am afraid I must confess to having a 
little of the same feeling myself,” she an¬ 
swered; “there always is some additional 
attraction about a man who has a history. I 
don’t quite know why.” 

“ I cannot help fancying,” said Wilfred, 
“that what causes it is a little of the same 
feeling that induced their great mother to eat 
the apple, which she has bequeathed in some 
degree to all her daughters. I think curiosity 
to find out what the savage animal is like is 
the great cause of his attractiveness in the 
first instance, but of course what makes him 
pleasant too is the practice he has Jbad in 
making himself so< Even the power of 
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agreeableness can be very much improved by 
practice.” 

“ You think* that curiosity to see what has 
pleased and attracted another woman makes 
us follow each other ? ” she said. “ Perhaps 
there may be a good deal in it. But then 
they are sure not* to be dull, we are safe of 
that. I think the stupidest of women are too 
sharp to be attracted by a dull man; it is 
brightness which attracts the moth. One sees 
how .women may get Very fbnd of a dull man, 
—1 confess myself I don’t understand it,—but 
then it is in a different way; they don’t flirt 
with hiip, it is good solid liking, they are 
never attracted or fascinated by him.” 

“No, I am afraid it is the pleasant and 
brilliant good-for-nothings who have the best 
turn among the unsuspecting,” ho said; “ but 
what^ little astonishes me, and amuses me not 
a little, is that very often one sees a very 
proper and righteous member of womankind 
very much attracted by some Lovelace. How 
do you account for that ? ” 

“ Curiosity, perhaps, partly agaio,” she 
answered; “ they want to see what on earth 
there can be about the mail so much pleasanter 
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than about other men, and as they feel quite 
safe they go and have a peep; and perhaps too 
there is a wish to reform the sinner, and their 
vanity is a little tickled at the idea of the 
triumph over his wickedness,—they hope to 
pluck the brand from the burning and lead him 
into the right path, poor dedr things ! only the 
brand is too often much hotter than they even 
dreamed of, and singes them sadly ; and while 
the wicked man departs and goes on in his old 
courses, she, poor 'thing*! feels the burns for 
many a day and forswears brands for the rest 
of her life.” 

“ But don’t you think,” he asked, “ that 
these soft of men ever reform their ways, and 
become extremely respectable husbands and 
exemplary members of society ? ” 

“ Well,” she answered, “ you know the \)ld 
adage, and I think there is some truth in it; if 
these sort of men marry, they have generally 
got very tired of their old trade, or find that 
it is failing them, and their experience of 
women, and a certain amount of coolness in 
dealing with them, helps them to choose a 
partner who will suit them, and then they 
don’t expect too mhch, and they fully under- 
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stand all the smaller attentions and little 
kindnesses that make a woman’s life plea¬ 
sant with them. Mr. St. John, if many 
men—if all men-^would only remember that 
it is small attentions, small instances of 
thoughtfulness and affection, that endear them 
to women, and consideration for their weak¬ 
nesses and failings, not groat sacrifices and 
extravagant presents, there would be many 
more happier marriages in the world, and far 
fewer unhappy ones.”' 

“ There I am quite sure you are right,” he 
answered, “ and, of course, it is the sort of 
men we are talking of, whose experience 
enables them to see this and to use it; Sut, of 
course, the consciousness of a power of 
pleasing carries wfth it the temptation to 
abuse it.” 

“I*suppose it does,” she replied, “in the 
same way that a woman likes to use her 
powers of attracting, and to watch the progress 
of the victim as he ccmes under the influence 
of them. But I will confess, in spite of all 
that has been said, to a wealmess for the 
naughty men,—perhaps I have a hope of re¬ 
forming them. Anyhow, I know I find myself 
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saying of some man of adventurous antece¬ 
dents, ‘ how very pleasant he is in spite of all 
the past,’—or, of some man who has made him¬ 
self very agreeable before I knew anything 
about him, ‘ what a pity we should find out that 
such a pleasant ahd charming man should 
have been so unscrupulous where women were 
concerned! ’ ” 

At this moment they heard a ring at the 
door-bell, and Mrs. Addington said, 

“ I wonder who thi^ tiresome visitor is who 
comes interrupting us; it is not often any one 
calls so late on a day when I am not supposed 
to be pt home.” 

“ 1 ain very glad,” said Wilfred, “ that I 

did not know your regular days, or I should 

not have cOme to interrupt your reading. I am 

afraid you ‘ must have blessed me by your 

%■ 

gods when you heard my ring.” 

‘‘ Yes, and blessed you by yourself when 
you were announced, but we shall see who 
this is,” she said. 

The smart gentleman in plain clothes here 
opened the door, and announced Lady Wal- 
dermere. 
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“ Oh! it’s Hilda,” exclaimed Mrs. Adding¬ 
ton ; “ I am so glad; we were afraid that it 
was some obnoxious person come to interrupt 
us, and bore us with the usual small talk of 
the daily caller.” 

“ Well, I’ll try not to bore you, as I have 
interrupted you,” said Lady Waldermere; 
“ was Mr. St. John in the middle of the ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur ’ again, or*were you talking over the 
affairs of the ago we l^ve in ? ” 

“We were discussing when you came in,” 
said Mrs. Addington, “ the causes and signs of 
agreeableness among men, and we were trying 
to decide why the men with least moral 
character, as far as women are concerned, are 
so often the pleasantest.” 

“And may I ask what conclusion you 
arrivec^ at ? ” said Lady Waldermere. 

“ Well, I think wo rather agreed that it was 
a fact,” she answered; “ and we find more than 
one reason for it, but won’t you to give us 
your opinion on the matter ? ” 

“ My opinion ? ” said Lady Waldermere, “ I 
don’t know that I have ever properly con¬ 
sidered lihe subject. I have not generally 
inquired into the morals, or the past history of 
VOL. 1 . S ■ 
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every man who amuses me, and they have 
not often considered it necessary to enlighten 
me about them. I am apt to "take a man as I 
find him and ask no questibns.” 

“ Then you don’t quite agree with us that 
the naughty men are so often the plea¬ 
santest ? ” said Mrs. Addington. 

“ I cannot quite agree with you, if you 
mean that their naughtiness has any par¬ 
ticular charm for me,” she answered, “ but I 
do think that men who have laid out for 
themselves, as their line in life, the pleasing 
of women, if at all clever to start with, are 
probably more agreeable than most others, 
practice makes perfect in that as in so many 
other things, but I think it is something apart 
jfiom their morals or their want of them that 
makes them pleasant. I will not necessarily 
give the palm of agreeableness to the scamps 
of society, though they have much too good 
a time of it. But I am afraid women are 
too apt to be taken with what is on the 
surface; it is a pity that so many men who 
devote their lives to higher objects than 
social pleasantness should always show them¬ 
selves off so badly to us.” 
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“ Still, my dear Hilda,” said Mrs. Ad¬ 
dington, “ the pleasant, social 4)utterjflies hare 
their regular place in life, and not such a 
very useless one either as we find it.” 

“ Oh! they have their use certainly, as you 
say,” she answered, “ so have the hairdresser, 
and the chiropodist-i-both extremely useful,— 
but still you cannot say that their callings 
are the highest the human mind is capable 
of.” 

“ Then,” said Mrs. ‘Addington, “ you look 
with contempt on the women who are taken 
by the man whose moral character is not 
what it should be, etc., whom we were talking 
of?” 

“ Oh ! no, I don’t say that,” she answered, 
“ but I don’t see why you should like them 
especially became they are mamais sujets; 
there !s a long distance between that and 
liking them because they can make them¬ 
selves very agreeable. What I say is, that if 
they make themselves agreeable to me I don’t 
inquire too closely into their morals, but the 
absence of them does not attract me. I 
always thought that that was rather a phase 
which very young girls go itirough, who like 

8—2 
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a man ‘ Because he is so wicked,’ at the age 
when they are divided between the charms of 
the aesthetic young curate, 'and of the de¬ 
bauched old colonel with such a beautiful long 
silky moustache, when les extremes se touchent 
with a vengeance in what awakens their young 
affections, but I cannot allow that these ideas 
apply to older and more experienced women, 
who have seen something of the ways of the 
world and the devices of men.” 

“Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Addington, 
“perhaps I' am still very young, and I hope 
I am; but in spite of what you say, I still 
have my weakness, not for debauched old 
colonels but for the class of men we were 
talking about, and I hate dull men however 
good they are.” 

“So do I, goodness knows,” said Lady 
Waldermore, “and I am sure many of the 
dull men envy the success, as it is called, of 
the others, and are kept from following their 
example, simply by their dulness, and by 
no want of will, so I mean that one must 
not confound the want of morals with the 
power of pleasing, and think that they always 
go together. I think that a man may be just as 
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pleasing without even having caused] one 
unhappy moment to any fair cseature, but they 
are sadly apt to •abuse their power.” 

“I am very glad, Lady Waldermere,” 
said Wilfred, “ to hear you stand up for the 
conscientious among my .fellows, and not 
let the good-for-little have it all their own 
way,—I am afraid that a great many of 
the higher and better among men will not 
take the trouble to let woman see what they 
have in them,—but I \«as net bom to set the 
world right, I am happy to say.” 

“ Well, I think our conversation has 
grown rather too serious,” said Mrs. Adding¬ 
ton, “so we will leave the unfortunate*race 
of women to fight it out as well as they can 
with the wicked men* about, and think of how 
to amuse ourselves for the future. . What fun 
we will have up in Scotland,—Oh! Mr. St. 
John, we want you to come up to Scotland to 
us in August, Hilda is coming and some of the 
others who were with us yesterday. I told 
Charley I should ask you, and he said all 
right, so you must be sure to come or I shall 
not forgive you.” 

Wilfred did not want ashing twice, he had 
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heard of the charms of the Addingtons’ place 
in the Western Highlands, and with the 
additional attraction of so pleasant a party 
he promised at once. 

“ I like Scotland,” said Lady Waldermero, 
“ hut I have never seen the Western High¬ 
lands, and I have always heard that Glen Dhu 
is one of the most charming places that there 
is there, and that yon have made the house 
quite a palace, Bessie.” 

“Well,” she •answered, “you know I do 
like to be comfortable, and I have done my best 
in such an outlandish place, but you will see 
and judge for yourselves.” 

“ knd in the meantime,” said Lady Waldor- 
mere, “ we will try on Sunday to settle 
another party together somewhere. We shall 
end by breaking in Mr. St. John pretty well, I 
hope,” she added looking at him with a 
smile. 

“ I don’t think you will find that he will 
struggle much against the breaking,” he said; 
“ he has been through several sorts of train¬ 
ing, but never such a pleasant course as this 
before! ” 

The conversation then drifted away into 
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the topics of the society of the day, and 
after some lit' ne Wilfred, took up his hat 
to go. 

“ You can put me into my carriage,” said 
Lady Waldermere, “for I must he running 
away too, so good-bye Bessie, au revoir on 
Sunday.” 

Wilfred went downstairs with Lady Walder¬ 
mere, and saw her into a very pretty 
victoria with a pair of dark bay horses, and 
as she gave him her titiy hand to say ‘ Good¬ 
bye,’ she said, “ Don’t'forget that you are to 
come and see me, and you are to see if you 
can discover how I make my parties pleasant! ” 

He watched her driving away intt) the 
Park, and then started to walk slowly back by 
the Serpentine to Piccadilly. As he strolled 
through the beautiful Park, lys thoughts 
naturally turned to the two ladies he had just 
left. He could not help thinking what a 
kindness of fortune it was to him, his chance 
meeting such a few days back, at a not 
intimate friend’s house, with Lady Walder¬ 
mere, which had led to his so pleasantly 
begun acquaintance with her, and his admis¬ 
sion into such a very agseeable little coterie. 
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The contrast between the three ladies, of whom 
it seemed probable that he would see so much, 
was very amusing. Mrs. Henderson, whom he 
had known so well, and whose good qualities 
and little weaknesses he was so well ac¬ 
quainted with, was a very good foil to the 
other two more brdliant friends of hers, and 
he felt that she would always be a sort 
of pleasant completion to the group, but his 
interest was engaged in the other two, who 
were both of them not only unusually good- 
looking, but unusually bright and amusing, 
if not really clover and brilliant; and all this 
he hoped that the future would disclose to 
him. , He was then in London with nothing 
on earth to do but to amuso himself, and 
what better could he do than take the good 
the gods provided for him, and enjoy to fhe 
utmost the pleasant society he found Ivmself 
in. He had no particularly intimate friend 
among women, and was without any sort 
of flirtation or liakm going on, so he thought 
he might just as well amuse himself by study¬ 
ing the characters of these two women. Mrs. 
Addington was evidently the easiest to be¬ 
come intimate with; and he saw that she 
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was amused by bis society, and ready to give 
him a chance of giving her a» great deal more 
of it. He had .no doubt that as he went on 
he should find it -even pleasanter, but with 
the other lady he had his doubts as to how 
far he should get; there^ seemed, judging 
from the little he had seen, to bo in her a sort 
of barrier beyond which no one passed; she 
was either all surface, with a great power 
of showing it off, *or she had that brilliant 
surface, and, underneath it, depths which he 
did not flatter himself he should over succeed 
in fathoming; but it would bo interesting to 
convince himself that there were those depths, 
and ho felt no doubt that in timfe he 
should leam that. Ho thought that he saw 
more or less what‘the character of Mrs. 
Addington was, but that of Lady Waldermere 
was a very different thing; and while ho bad 
a sort of easy security already about his 
position with Mrs. Addington, he felt a doubt 
if after weeks of acquaintance, he should even 
then arrive at the same feeling of familiarity 
with her. 

As for what the world calls flirting, with 
either of the ladies, it did net enter his head ; 
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all he felt was a desire for the pleasantest 
society he conld get, and theirs seemed to 
offer it. He had very little personal vanity, 
and it never occurred to him that any one was 
likely to care much for him. He was aware 
that such a thing was possible, and that in 
other scenes and other days deep love had 
been lavished on him, but the grave had long 
since closed over those days, and had left him 
no feeling of that belief in his charms which 
some men go through .the world so confidently 
with. He felt fully* convinced of the im¬ 
possibility of his falling in love with any one, 
and he was equally sceptical of any one’s 
doing so with him; and he considered in a 
vague sort of way that nature and chance had 
just fitted him to avail himself of his present 
opportunity of leading a very pleasant • life. 
Ho had heard that Charley Addingtbn had 
good fishing and deer stalking in a beautiful 
country, and one of the most luxurious houses 
in Scotland, so that he had quite fallen on his 
legs in the chance of a month there. After 
all, the world was not such a bad place; and 
though he had had to experience many of the 
bad turns of the wheel of fortune, there 
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seemed to bo balm in Gilead yet;—if he coxQd 
not be successful in the greater things of life, 
at least let him ‘enjoy the smaller things; and 
since trifles make the sum of human things, 
he quite resolved for the next two or three 
months, to forswear the .more serious side 
of life and quietly enjoy its pleasures. 

Such were his thoughts as ho walked under 
the shady elms, past the masses of flowers 
and tropical plants freshly planted out from 
Kew, which make su(Jh a fair garden of the 
Park, and he could not remember when he 
had walked down there with such a light 
feeling at his heart, and such a belief in the 
pleasantness of the world. 



CHAPTER Y. 

To any man who agrees with Pope as to what 
the proper study of mankind is, there are few 
things more amusing than to watch the effect 
of a 'few years on some one whom one of us 
has known very intimately, and has lost sight 
of for some time. 

Wilfred 3t. John was quite of this opinion 
as he was giving the last twist to his white tie 
on Sunday evening, and was looking out a 
white waistcoat wherewith he meant to do 
honour to a very warm evening, which had not 
been ironed by the lady who did his washing, as 
though it was intended for a portly gentleman 
of seventeen stone. He had known Charley 
Addington very well in days gone-by when 
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he was a young man about London, with a 
very good income, and more? to come; and 
when he was 'setting himself resolutely to 
enjoy all that good birth, good fortune, and 
good health could give a man of five-and- 
twonty. His was one of the brass vessels that 
Wilfred had floatcir down the river with, till 
the cracks in his poor earthenware sides had 
reminded him so painfully that he was not 
born to ten thousand a year; and since then 
he had only met him b/ chance on his 
visits to England. With very fair abilities, 
a good deal of ready wit, and a recklessness 
that would have honoured a man from county 
Galway, he had in those days been a most 
cheery companion,^ and had divided his 
energies between courting the favours of the 
fafr* sex, and of the blind goddess, till 
apparently both had lost their charms, and 
he had plunged into matrimony and politics. 
Whether the charms of the fair Bessie had 
‘knocked him all of a heap,’ or whether he 
had made up his mind to marry, and had then 
selected that interesting maiden and laid 
regular ^iege to her, Wilfred was not sure; 
but he was now much int^ested to see what 
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the menage was like between two people, one 
of whom he had known so well years ago, 
and the other in whose way chance had 
thrown him so much in' a few days, that 
he felt as if he knew her intimately already. 

It was with these feelings and the expecta¬ 
tion of meeting a pleasant party, and the not 
doubtful blessing of a good dinner in prospect, 
that he descended from the gondola of the 
modem Babylon, and rang at the door-bell of 
the Addingtons’ house in Princes Gate. 

Addington welcomed him most pleasantly 
to his home, and Wilfred did not see much 
change in his old companion beyond a thin¬ 
ness in the ‘ clustering locks upon his brow,’ 
and a tendency to put on weight which his 
own more irregular and less prosperous way of 
life had quite checked. 

It was quite evident that hospitality was 
one of the pleasures of his life, and that 
at any rate in this he had got a partner 
whom he agreed with. But it was amus¬ 
ing to a man who remembered the very free 
and easy manner of his younger days, to 
see him transformed into quite a formal 
master of the hou^. 
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“ Well, Wilfred,” he said, “ I’m very glad 
to see you after so many years*; my wife told 
me that she had mot you, and it seems she 
has added you to' her list; you wiU find 
you hare enough to do before she has done 
with you! ” 

Wilfred was rathto amused at Addington’s 
way of beginning his remarks on his acquaint¬ 
ance with his wife, but he remembered his 
plain speaking of old, and was not a bit 
surprised at it, and he replied, 

“ For my part I must congratulate you on 
having chosen your partner in life with such 
excellent taste; it makes me quite envious 
to see my old Mends with such charming 
companions to bless their domesticity.” 

“ So I have heard, my dear Wilfred,” said 
Charley, laughing, “ and that envy of the 
happiness of some of your married friends has 
been a weakness which has befallen you once 
or twice in your life.” 

“ What is Charley saying to you, Mr. St. 
John, about the weaknesses of your past life ? ” 
said Mrs. Addington coming up to them. 

“ He beginning to take a base advantage 
of having known me so tvell in my more 
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iimoceiit days,” said Wilfred, “ but bo must 
remember that there arc such possibilities as 
reprisals,” 

“ There I defy you,” said Charley Addiug- 
ton, “ my wife knows all about my past life 
so well that it doh’t matter what you say. I 
don’t know how she managed it, but she 
knows sometimes more about it than I do my¬ 
self.” 

“ And a very edifying study I found it, I 
assure you, Mr! St. '^John,” said the lady; 
“ it would rather startle some innocent damsels 
if they knew what a piece of iniquity they 
were engaged to, instead of the spotless speci¬ 
men of chivalry that in their imagination they 
see kneeling at their feel;” 

“ Well, Bessie, you may say what you like, 
but, however sinful we have been, we don’t make 
such bad husbands, and your innocent damsel 
very often knows a deal more than the kneeling 
gentleman ever supposes; it’s as often as not six 
for one and half-a-dozen for the other, besides 
she don’t want a muff for a husband, and nine 
out of ten of the men who have always been so 
very correct, have been so because they have 
been too slow to be anything else.” 
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“ At any rate, Charley,” said Wilfred, “ no 
one will accuse you of slownes^, or of being a 
muff, so you had a good deal to recommend 
you as a husband. Oh! here comes Mrs. Hen¬ 
derson,” he said, as that lady was shown into 
the room. “ What sort of huSband is she wait¬ 
ing for, do you think ?” 

“ Why, I should think you would do very 
well,” said Charley-, laughing. “ Don’t you 
think, Bessie, he would just do ? Let’s marry 
him to the plump widow, .that Is as soon as you 
have done with him; I know you won’t let lum 
go before.” 

“ Charley, you had better go and talj}; to 
her, and not talk nonsense,” said his wife, 
stepping forward to welcome the lady. 

The whole party had in a few minutes all 
arrived ^ they consisted of the same half-dozen 
who had been to Maidenhead together, and 
with the addition of Sir Henry Waldermere, a 
pretty Miss Featherstone, who was a protege 
of Mrs. Addington, and a Mrs. Macdonald, 
whose husband, a colonel of that clan, was 
detained at Aldershot by military duties, made 
up a partywof ten. Mrs. Addington considered 
that ten people and a round ^table was a very 
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pleasant number, because if they know each 
other well the‘ conversation could be general, 
or if each one liked to talk to their neighbour, 
there were enough to make it possible without 
every one at the table hearing every word that 
was said. 

It fell to Wilfred’s lot to take in Miss 
Featherstone, and he found himself with Lady 
Waldermere on the other, side of him. 

Wilfred was one of those men who had 
rather the feelings' of a Frenchman when 
placed next some blushing virgin just emerg¬ 
ing into the gay world; the freshness of the 
jcuK^e ‘ Mees ’ had no great charm for him, he 
always felt some difidculty in knowing what on 
earth to talk to her j^bout, and had so used 
himself to the society of older women, and of 
married 6nes by choice, that he was rather like 
a fish out of water with a very young girl, 
and he had not arrived at all near the age 
when extreme youth begins to have such a 
charm for approaching senility. He had been 
a little startled siace his return to England to 
find the rapid strides that the "young unmarried 
women of London had made in themendeavours 
to copy their more fortunate and more ad- 
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vancod married sisters, but he had not yet 
brought himself to take a pleasure in telling 
stories, and repeatmg bits of scandal to girls 
of nineteen and twenty, with which he would 
have had some hesitation in amusing the well 
used ears of a dowager far on the shady side 
of fifty. 

He did all that he thought civility towards 
Miss Featherstone required, and the consider¬ 
able share of prettiness that nature had blessed 
her with was by no means without its charms, 
and ho Avas quite of the opinion that if a woman 
cannot be amusing, she does at any rate some¬ 
thing towards agreeableness if she is pleasant 
to look at. But his attention was fully occu¬ 
pied by his other neighbour, and the party was 
of a size, and made up of a company, that often 
mad6 the conversation general. Frank Digby 
had a voice of a capacity to be well heard, and 
took a pleasure in making it; so that ensiued 
there being no awful pauses, while Charley 
Addington brought out his remarks and jokes 
quite regardless of the company, but with a 
bonJwmie and naturalness that made it impos¬ 
sible for, any woman to feel injured, or oven 
shocked. 
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There had been a little conversation about 
the party on the* river, and all had agreed what 
a success it had been, when Charley Addington 
said to Sir Percy, who was sitting by his wife 
at the other side of the table, 

“ Fitzroy, I hear you don’t encourage hus¬ 
bands to come to parties df that kind, do you 
think that when a man marries he ought to 
forswear amusing himself?” 

“ On the contrary,” answered Sir Percy, 
“ whenever I hdvo ha& anything to dc with 
arranging parties like ours of last Thursday, I 
make a point of asking married men, but I find 
that somehow their engagements seldom admit 
of their coming if their wives are to be of the 
party. I have been down to parties on the 
river, and to things of that sort often enough, 
with married men, but I must say that 'it is 
comparatively seldom that their own wives 
have been the object of attraction, but it would 
be a sight that I should be charmed to see, a 
husband of some years’ standing punting his 
wife about.” 

“And do you find that the distaste for it 
comes from the husband or the wife’s side ?” 
he asked. 
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“ Never having been married,” answered 
Sir Percy, “ I really cannot pretend to say, 
but my own idea is that they generally are 
much of the same opinion on the subject.” 

“ I quite agree with you, Fitzroy,” said 
Prank Digby; “ there are very few who do 
not like a little change of idea now and then; 
neither man nor woman can always feed on par¬ 
tridge, however plump it may bo, and I always 
think that they ought to go back to ‘ Mons. lo 

Mari’ and ‘Madame la'Fcmine’ with all the 

• 

more pleasure that they have seen a contrast, and 
proved the wisdom of their choice in the partners 
of their life by it. I always think it argues a 
terrible mistrust of his own powers of pleasing 
his wife, and a fear o£ the contrast, when I sea 
a man so unwilling to let his wife be for a 
shorf time in other company than his own; as 
for the people who think that because a woman 
has done them the honour to marry them, 
she must forswear all further enjoyment of 
life, why they are fit for no more civilized 
society than that of Turks, and not to trust a 
woman to amuse herself without them at her 
elbow, soems to me to be the best encourage¬ 
ment that they can give her*to play the fool.” 
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“ Then you think, Digby,” said Addington, 
“ that a man ought to give his wife as much 
liberty as ever as she wants ? 

“I think,” he answered, “that if he does 
not choose to give her a reasonable amount, 
she is pretty sure to take it; to mistrust her 
is to defy her, and I havO enough experience 
of women to know that if a man’s wife means 
to deceive him in anything, she is sure to do 
it whatever he may do to the contrary; their 
wits are far sharper than ours. I always look 
on with a smile of pity when I see a man try¬ 
ing to look so sharp after his wife. He had 
far bettor trust her; she is much less likely to 
do anything he does not like, and then if she 
does after all, he will have the satisfaction of 
feeling that he has really a right to reproach 
her, instead of merely feeling that he is- out¬ 
witted and made a fool of.” 

“ Quite right, Mr. Digby,” said Mrs. Ad¬ 
dington; “you know something about us at 
any rate, and you have found that if men choose 
to treat us as inferior creatures, we are pretty 
sure to revenge ourselves by proving the 
superiority of our wits. What' mor^ contemp¬ 
tible sight is thefe to men than that of a man 
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looked after so sharp by his wife, why then 
should it not be an equally confemptible sight 
to them to see a wife looked after by a man ? 
It is to women, for they know what a fool she 
can make of him at any moment, and very often 
does.” 

“ But,” said Sir Percy, “ I can help you to 
the man who is the greatest fool of the lot, and 
that is the man who has fits of mistrust and 
confidence—he is sure to come to grief; for he 
so thoroughly demoralises all ,a woman’s ideas 
of trust and honour by his periods of distrust, 
that she only looks upon his trusting intervals 
as the symptoms of imbecility. 

“ ‘ Then trust me not at all, or all in all! ’ ” 
said Mrs. Henderson. “ You quite agree with 
the poet, Sir Percy, and I as a woman entirely 
agree with you. I am sure that there are a 
numbet of people very unhappy, to whom life 
might be very enjoyable if it had not been 
for their own faults; a woman is never bad 
naturally, and I don’t believe one-half of the 
evil that is talked about them.” 

“ You certainly, Mrs. Henderson,” said Sir 
Percy, “ have a largo share of the charity that 
thinketh no evil; and I thkik that you are on 
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the right side; certainly, the pleasantest and 
happiest one.” 

“ "Well, if every woman, was like Mrs. 
Henderson,” said Addington, “there would 
he no need of jealous or suspicious hus¬ 
bands.” 

“Ho, my dear Charley,” said his wife, “ if 
we wore all widows there certainly would not; 
hut, unfortunately, some of us have not that 
advantage.” 

“ You know jvhat^ I meant, Bessie,” said 
Addington, as every ■ one laughed; and he 
added, in his peculiar manner of pretence at 
being annoyed, “ I have no doubt that many 
of you only wish you had the good luck, but 
I mean to stay some time yet to annoy you, 
I can tell you.” 

“ Hilda,” said Mrs. Addington, “ you are 
nearer to him than I am, can’t you keep him 
in order ? ” 

“ What do you think, Mr. Addington,” 
said Lady Waldermere, “ of the proof of de¬ 
votion I am going to suggest, not to you, but 
to the man it would apply to ? You have all 
read ‘ Enoch Arden,’ how the supposed dead 
husband comes bank to find his wife happy 
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with another husband, and is good natured 
enough to leave her alone ih her happiness. 
But what should you think of the self-devo¬ 
tion of a man who knew his wife was unhappy 
with him, and might be most happy with some¬ 
one else, and out of pure kindheartedness 
relieved her of his’ presence, as there is no 
other way of freeing her? Would you not 
call that devotion ? 

“ I fear that no ill-mated husbands are quite 
disinterested enough to • do that,” said Frank 
Digby. “ I am sure that if the prayers and 
good wishes of the happy couple he had left 
could give him a short time in pimgatory, he 
would escape with a very slight singeing. 
Men often talk of dying for a woman; but I 
don’t think many of them would care to do 
it in* that way.” 

“ I am afraid that you would find,” said Sir 
Percy, “no Turk, with sufficient faith in the 
chances of the houris of the future state, to 
voluntarily give up the certainty of those he 
had got here, merely to please them, however 
distasteful his presence might be to them; 
and I am, sure, in this land, that married men 
believe so firmly in the di-\fine right of bus- 
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bands, that they would feel it their duty to 
live on if only 'to spite their wives. I am 
afraid that the world has but little sympathy 
for the woman in an ill-assorted union.” 

“ Do you think it has so much for the hus¬ 
band ? ” asked Charley Addington. “ It has 
always seemed to me th&t the husband has 
been a fair subject for a joke from the time of 
Potiphar down to the plays of the Restora¬ 
tion. Precious little sympathy for him; nothing 
but unseemly jokes. What do you think, 
Waldermere?” he added, turning to Sir 
Henry. 

“ I think,” said Sir Henry, who could never 
admit the possibility of a man in his posi¬ 
tion appearing in an undignified light, “ that 
so long as a man behaves in a proper and dig¬ 
nified way, the world will never find anything 
to laugh at in him.” 

“ The world sometimes takes the bull by 
the horns,” said Charley Addington, who 
couldn’t resist any attempt at a joke, “and 
does what it shouldn’t; and I fear that I can’t 
quite agree with you that the dignity of a 
man can quite save him from ridicule, and I 
am sorry to say, for the profanity of the world. 
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that it even at times seems to give an addi¬ 
tional inoitoment to its mirth.’* 

“ I still think that you view it in the wrong 
light,” said Sir Henty, “ and that it is a man’s 
own fault if he appears ridiculous.” 

“ I quite agree with you, Henry,” said his 
wife; “for I think it is a man’s own fault if 
his wife ever causes him to appear ridiculous. 
We are not fond of being the wives of ridi¬ 
culous men.’’ 

“ Very well said, feilda,’^ cried Mrs. Ad¬ 
dington. “ But you win find it rather hard 
to persuade them all of that. They are very 
fond of abusing us, but they are not at all 
fond of looking at home. I think that the 
idea of the mote qnd the beam will apply 
uncommonly well to many a husband and 
wife.’’ 

“For my part,” said Mi’s. Henderson, “I 
cannot see why they should not all get on well 
together, if they would only have a little more 
consideration on both sides. I am sure that 
they all might.” 

“ Then, you think, Mrs. Henderson,” said 
Wilfred^ who had so far been a silent listener 
to the discussion, “ that if *so many men and 
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SO many women were shaken up in two bags, 
and taken out by chance, that it would be 
entirely their own fault if they did not all get 
on together ? ” 

“ No; I don’t quite say that,” she answered, 
“ for no one, at least in England, is forced to 
marry.” 

“Strongish compulsion now and then, my 
dear lady,” he answeredbut when there 
is none, people often marry, and, from youth 
or slight acquaintance*, tnow as little really of 
one another as if they had been shaken by 
chance out of a bag; do you tliink that a little 
consideration would make some of these hope¬ 
lessly imsuitable couples love each other ? ” 

“ You are putting exfremo cases, Mr. St. 
John,” she answered, “ and I am only talking 
of the greater number of marriages.” 

“ In a very large number of marriages,” he 
replied, “ people are so hopelessly uninterest¬ 
ing and characterless that I don’t think it 
matters who they are tied to, and they shake 
along together because they have not sense 
enough to see the defects or objection to the 
others. I always think that the obtuse and 
thick-skinned peoj^le in the world are to be 
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envied; but it is of the sensitive ones that I 
am thinking and speaking, and it is those that 
no amount of consideration could make love 
where no love was.' Get on together it does 
make them, as such numbers of people who are 
really very uncomfortable, but who make a 
very good show to ^he world, give evidence 
of; and if, by getting on well together, you 
mean that, I think you are faii'ly right; but 
if you mean love each other, I am afraid that 
you must prepare a more potent philtre than 
considerateness.” 

“Well, I still think that many people 
make their own unhappiness,” said Mrs. Hen¬ 
derson ; “ and if they would make up their 
minds a little sooner, ^hat they have taken their 
partner for better or for worse, they would bo 
mor6 contented.” 

“I quite agree with you,” said Frank 
Digby, “ that they make their own unhap¬ 
piness ; but I think that the ‘ little sooner ’ 
should be before they make interested and 
foolish marriages; and as for taking for better 
and for worse, the day will come, though I 
shall not live to see it I am afraid, when the 
world will be sensible endhgh to find some 
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other way of arranging the social relations 
of man and woihan, without this senseless tie 
which it is supposed to be a disgrace to sever, 
instead of very often the wisest thing they 
could do.” 

“ Now, Mr. Digby,” said Mrs. Henderson, 
“I won’t have you talk‘like that. I know 
you don’t mean it; and marriage is such a 
sacred and solemn thing that I won’t listen to 
your talking so lightly of it.” 

“ Then, my dehr madame,” said Digby, turn¬ 
ing and making a sort of bow to her, “ I will 
promise in future, in your presence, to speak 
of the holy state with the proper respect due 
to it.” 

“Yes,” she said, “andI hope you will out 
of it too. You don’t know the ideas that your 
words, spcfken so lightly about it, may awake 
in the breasts of weak and foolish people.” 

“ But I really never converse with weak 
and foolish people, I assure you,” he answered; 
“ but still, in case I may ever be talking to a 
fool, and mistake him for a wise man, I wiU 
remember your warning.’’ 

“Still you must own, Mrs. Henderson,” 
said Charley AdcUngton, “ that if we were 
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beginning to arrange our social matters over 
again, a proposal to make ft possible to tie 
two people together for life would be received 
with derision.’’ 

“ I am not so sure of that,” she answered; 
“but that is not a point from which you can 
look at it. Wo know that since Adam and 
Eve it has been so, and was ordered to be so, 
and so you cannot talk of making social ar¬ 
rangements.” 

“ Well,” said Addipi^on,* “ it seems to me 
that with Adam there was very little possi¬ 
bility of a choice. There was but one woman, 
and take her or leave her, there was no other; 
and no one for her to go to if she left him; 
and she, poor woman, never had a chance 
of vexing him by flirting. Some of you 
good ^ladies of the present day Vould have 
thought it dullish work.” 

“Not at all,” said Mrs. Henderson, “be¬ 
cause her husband must have been doubly 
attentive to her,- and I am sure I cannot 
fancy any pleasanter life than to have a 
husband always attentive ; he is naturally the 
man a woman likes best in the world.” 

“ Only unnaturally enough ho very often is 
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not,” said Charley, “ but I bet you they found 
something to scjfnabble about j I dare say she 
called him a fool for the names he gave some 
of the animals.” 

“ Oh! you, Mr. Addington,” she answered, 
“would make a joke about anything, but I 
believe they were exccllonlt husbands in early 
days.” 

“ I have no doubt that .you have the best 
authority for youi- belief,” he said, “ but you 
see, though Adafii of necessity was what the 
scientific men call a monogamist, his children 
took to a plurality of wives as soon as they 
had the chance. 1 don’t think that would 
have suited you at all, in the way of an 
excellent husband.” 

“ I can never make you serious,” she 
answered; •“ I have no doubt that if I had 
lived in the days when men had severalVives, 
I should have been quite content with the 
arrangement.” 

“ A great deal more than I ever should 
have been,” said Mrs. Addington; “it was 
only by shutting the unfortunate creatures up 
and not letting them learn even to. read or 
write, that they gbt them to be such fools or 
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to submit to it. Well, weVo changed all that; 
who knows what more chan'ges the world 
may live to see ? ” 

“Ah! who knowfe?” said Frank Digby. 
“ Mrs. Addington, if only all the world had 
our advancement of ideas, what a paradise 
we could malce of it ? ” 

“ When there would be no more marrying 
and giving in maimage, I suppose, to begin 
with,” said Charley Addington. “ Well well, 
my dear, we have not amved* at that yet, so 
we must go on putting up with one another 
ao well as we can.” 

The discussion about social laws, and the 
agreement or disagreement of husbands and 
wives, gradually cam^to an end, and the con- 
versation did not become general again till 
the ladies retired. Wilfred turned* to Lady 
Waldermere, and said, “ You did not give us 
your opinion on the point in discussion, about 
the happiness and unhappiness of husbands 
and wives. Lady Waldermere.” 

“ No,” she answered, “ it is a sort of subject 
in which I prefer to listen, rather than to talk. 
I am not very fond of putting it into anyone’s 
power to be able even to sdy, ‘ oh! I know 
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what you think, for you told as so and so,’ 
still less do I \Hsh any one to go away and 
quote my opinion, gathered from a few chance 
words dropped in a conversation like that.” 

“ Then you have an opinion yoa could give 
if you like ” ? he asked. 

“ Yes, Mr. St. John,” she answered, “ I have 
an opinion most certainly. You can hardly 
suppose that I have been married nearly ten 
years, and have no opinion upon married life; 
but I must tell jOu, "without "wishing to appear 
to snub you, that it is an opinion that I keep 
exclusively to myself.” 

“ I accept my rebuke humbly,” he answered, 
“ and I feel that it was rather a piece of imper¬ 
tinence in mo to try get it out of you, 
after the short acquaintance 1 have had the 
pleasure of; but you know with what freedom 
most women are ready to air their opinions, 
and I am sure you will pardon mo accordingly.” 

“I don’t think your offence requires any 
pardon,” she said, smiling, “ and I know that 
the greater number of women you meet 
would give you a long lecture about husbands 
and wives, but I have peculiarities about me, 
as you will find 6ut if you choose to take the 
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trouble, and not to give my opinion on certain 
subjects is one of them, but I don’t in the 
least mind any one asking it.” 

“ There are many women ” he replied, “ as 
you say, Lady Waldermere, who would give a 
long enough lecture, but a lecture is by no 
means necessarily an opinion. I always think 
that a large part of the community never 
have an opinion. • We know that many have 
no ideas, and merely repeat just what others 
have thought out for ftem. * As an opinion is 
an advancement upon ideas, I don’t see how 
they can have it. I always think that an 
original opinion is as rare as it is interesting 
to moot with. Opinions are so nearly always 
borrowed, and too often without even knowing 
the ideas that led to such opinions being 
formed.” 

“^hen, are you against teaching people any 
fixed opinions ? ” she asked. 

“ Oh! no; I don’t go so far as that, because 
of course you must to children teach actual 
things, that is, opinions that have been formed, 
but I think it a great mistake later on not 
to try more to teach them how those opinions 
were formed. I am not* speaking now of 
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religion, because in that the Church is sup¬ 
posed to have c6me to conclusions, and it is 
supposed not to be in the least necessary to 
know how they ever came' to them, and they 
must be accepted as certain before the proof 
of them is studied. But in matters social and 
political, I think, that as people grow older, 
if they have any wits, it would bo better to 
encourage them much more to find out the 
reasons for the opinions they hold, that is, 

the chain of ideas which has led to certain 

• 

conclusions.” 

“ Perhaps you may be right,” she said, “but 
don’t you think it would lead to far more 
speculation than we have even now, and 
would encourage all sortg of wild opinions 
and theories ? ” 

“ But that is what I rather prefer to en¬ 
courage,” he answered, “ the tendency of the 
present day is to discourage all originality; 
people arc taught to run in such a groove, 
and grooviness is the greatest cold blanket to 
efforts of genius that there can possibly be. I 
think people make such a mistake in teaching, 
between a proper training of the mind to 
struggle with life "and its subjects, and the 
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actual hammering in of fixed ideas on those 
subjeots. The state of mihd that can make 
discoveries, and strike out new ideas, is that of 
being able to grasp all the ideas which there 
have been on the subjeots, without having 
any one conclusion so hopelessly drummed 
into it as to hamper the mind in working.” 

“ Do you think the results would be so much 
for the benefit of .mankind then,” said she, “ if 
you did have more peojdo endeavouring to 
solve all these difficulties that we feel perpetu¬ 
ally round us ? ” 

“ I certainly think that any discovery, 
whether physical or intellectual, is for the 
good and for the advancement of mankind, 
but of course physical science is difierent to 
things that are abstract; the one is tangible, 
and fixed ideas are only fixed till they have 
been pushed on by further research in the 
subject the results of which can tangibly be 
verified; the other is difierent, and of course 
anything in the shape of speculative philoso¬ 
phy is very apt to wander away into chaos, 
though I don’t think that it need always, but 
it seems to me so hard, so to speak, to put 
one’s self outside any subject. Perhaps I may 
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a little explain what I mean by an idea I have 
often had, that soilnds a little ludicrous, but I 
often long to be able to put myself outside 
the world, to leel as if I Were a few miles 
from the surface of the earth, and watching 
men in the sort of way we can watch an ant’s 
nest, or a beehive by puttidg a pane of glass 
in the side of it. I always foci as though the 
most profound thinker was too much mixed up 
in the world to bo able to abstract himself 
enough to form a‘really dispassionate opinion 
upon his fellow-men, and that it is such a 
pity no Queen Mab can take us up with 
lanthe, and explain to us about the world, 
and all that occupies man so much, and which 
he understands so little.” 

“ Yes, it would be pleasant,” she answered. 
“I suppose we must nearly all of us have 
had at times longings to penetrate a little 
deeper than we have yet managed to do, but I 
thought, Mr. St. John, that you were much 
more of a practical man; I had no idea you 
were so speculative and imaginative. Mrs. 
Henderson did not give me that idpa of vou 
at all.” 

“ But I don’t thihk I have any right to be 
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thought imaginative,” said he, “for I have 
only been expressing the wi^ to know, and 
that is very different to having any power of 
imagination. I don’t think, you know, that 
Mrs. Henderson cares much about speculative 
ideas of any sort; she thinks that what is, is, 
and what is, is right,—not a bad doctrine by 
any means to go through the world with, and 
saves a lot of worrjdng thought.” 

“ Do yon think so many people’s thoughts 
do worry them ? ” she asked. 

“ I think that that is’ most hard to say,” he 
answered; “ one finds that people do think whom 
one would least expect it of, and others, who 
seem thoughtful, who never have anything in 
the least interesting pass through their minds; 
but we have to know people so well before we 
have any real idea what their mind is lilie, 
that wb end by knowing it of very few indeed. 
One finds sometimes a side of it in some one 
whom we have lived with intimately for years, 
and which they have concealed so carefully 
that we have never seen it.” 

“ And you think that the lady opposite us has 
not fathgmed all that is in yours; is that a little 
what you mean ? ” she asked. 
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“"Well,” said Wilfred, laughing, “to 
descend from the high region in which I have 
been discussing with you so very long-wind¬ 
edly, perhaps we might say so, thoughi rather 
doubt its depth being worth much trouble to 
fathom.” 

“ Shall I tell you in a year how far I have 
fathomed?” she asked, laughing; “ let me see, 
next June. I wonder if )vc shall remember 
it; you must remind me, and we will see if I 
have found any very unexpected depths in 
that time.” 

“ I wish I could think that you would do 
anything so pleasant as to take the trouble to 
find out. I will promise to give you every 
facility in the process,” he replied. 

“ We will see,” she said. “ I shall see 
something ,more of you hero if you choose to 
come and see me, and then we shall haVe some 
time together in Scotland. Or, I may find 
out all about you, fathom you down to the 
very bottom before then, if you are not very 
discreet.” 

“ I am afraid you must have found out this 
evening,” he said, as Mrs. Addington was 
giving the mysterious signal to the ladies to 
depart, “ that I can be terribly prosy.” 
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“ That I will toll you at the end of your 
year,” she said, laughing. “ I am not going 
to give you your character piecemeal; you 
shall have it in a dump then if you care to. 
Now I leave you to study the baser sex for 
a while.” 

Charley Addington was not a man who consi¬ 
dered it necessary to sit for a certain long prosy 
interval after the ladies had gone, and he was 
of the school who believe in drinking as much 
wine as every one likes at* dinner, and go¬ 
ing to the welcome cigarette as soon as the 
fair creatures have taken themselves off, so 
that the time for cigarette and coffee was rarely 
more than a quarter of an hour. On this 
occasion Mrs. Addipgton sent in in a few 
minutes to say that as it was so warm they 
were going to have coffee outside, in a place 
that she had cunningly arranged, overlooking 
the garden, for such occasions; and that, unless 
they had anything very interesting to discuss, 
they might come and smoke a cigarette with 
the ladies. They wore all ready enough for 
this, and adjourned at once to fresh air, even 
though fliixed a little with London blacks. 

“ What a delightful country this would be,” 
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said Mrs. Henderson, when they were all 
seated about on'the most luxurious of chairs 
and cushions, “if we could only always hare 
a climate like this, but I am afraid that we 
should then nerer make our houses so com¬ 
fortable, and I do like to see rooms look as 
though they were intended to be lived in.” 

“ I agree with you,” said Wilfred, “and 
many as arc the charms o^ warm climates, I 
do like a nice fireside sometimes; and I am one 
of those people who think that the climate of 
a country, and the particular habits it entails 
on the inhabitants of it, has a wonderful effect 
on their character.” 

“ Do you agree with Kingsley, then,” said 
Digby, “ that it is the .nice north-east wind 
that makes us such a great nation ? ” 

“ Happily that is only one part of our cli¬ 
mate,” said Wilfred, “ but I am a little in¬ 
clined, with M. Taine, to think that the chilli¬ 
ness of it has very much to do with making us 
so domestic.” 

“Are you domestic, then, Mr. St. John?” 
said Mrs. Henderson. “ I should have thought 
that, to judge from your past life, you were 
just the contrary.”* , 
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“But I’tb never had the chance of being,” 
he answered. “ I assure you n&ture made me 
for the most domestic of mankind. Don’t 
you think, Digby, that it’s very bad that 
men like you and I, who have so much 
of the gray-malkin in us, should have had to 
do such violence to *our feelings and stray 
away ? ” 

“ Yes,” said he. Now I am just made to 
sit by the peaceful hearth, and be stroked and 
purr.” 

“ Much more at home on the tdes, 1 think,” 
said Charley Addington, who was sitting near, 
and heard what they were saying. “ I never 
saw two men who have led the sort of lives 
you two have, but what, they would always try 
to persuade you that they had been all along 
doing violence to their inclinations. Mrs, 
Henderson, you are too clever to be taken in, 
I am sure. All this talk is merely part of their 
stock in trade; what is to prevent them trying 
the pleasures of the domestic hearth they talk 
so much about ? ” 

“Don’t listen to him, Mrs. Henderson,” 
said Digby; “you know that we really feel 
what we say. Now don’t ydu really believe 
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that I should make the most domestic of hus- 
haiids?” 

“ I daresay you tvould,” she answered. “ I 
don’t believe that you are at all so bad as you 
are very glad of making yourself out. Mr. 
St. John has been such a regular Bohemian 
that it is not so easy to say how ho would 
stand being caged.” 

“ Very well he would stand it, I assure 
you,” said Wilfred, “if he only had the 
right keeper to take care of him and feed 
him.” 

They sat for a long time in the open air 
talking and laughing, in the growing dark¬ 
ness. which a very deeply shaded lamp 
did little to destroy, and Frank Digby 
was blessed with such a power of dis¬ 
course that Wilfred was able to sit silent, 
which he felt rather disposed to do. ’ lie was 
watching Mrs. Addington and Lady Walder- 
merc; to the fonner Sir Henry Waldennere 
had attached himself, and was making himself 
agreeable in rather a solemn way, while Sir 
Percy Fitzroy had seated himself almost at 
the feet of the latter, and had assumed the 
same sort of air of taking possession of her 
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tliat Wilfred had observed at their river party. 
The people present amused and interested him, 
and he felt this evening very peculiarly the 
charm of retuiming to the society of his own 
countrywomen, and of the particular few that 
he found himself with. 

At last they moved* into the drawing-room, 
and after a little more conversation the vari¬ 
ous guests departed. • 



CHAPTER YI. 

Laly Waldeemere had told Wilfred, as she 
was wishing him good-night at the Adding¬ 
tons’, that she should be at home to luncheon 
the following day, if ho cared to look in and 
see her feeding her ^maU creatures. So at 
half-past one the next morning he left the 
gay crowd in the Park, and found his way to 
her house in Park Lane. 

He was shown into the large dining-room, 
which looked delightfully cool and quiet, 
after the dusty glare and heat outside, and 
found Lady Waldermere looking the perfection 
of pretty freshness, with her two little girls 
sitting one on each side of her at their dinner, 
and a woU-shaVed and curled black poodle 
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sitting on a chair opposite, who saluted him 
with a short low bark as he cdme in, and then 
looked very much ashamed of having done it, 
but as though the temptation to speak was 
irresistible. 

“I am so glad you have come,” said Lady 
Waldermere, giving'him her hand as he came 
up to her; “now lean introduce you to my 
two daughters. Miss Florence and Miss Hilda 
Waldermere.” 

“ And to my Brebis, -mamma, you musn’t 
forget Brebis,” said little Hilda, the youngest 
of the two. 

“ Brebis took care I should not forgot her,” 
said Wilfred, “ for she was the first to speak 
to me when I came iy. How deliciously cool 
you are in here. Lady Waldermere, and your 
hall smells like a rose garden on a June 
morning.” 

“ If I have a weakness,” she answered, “ it 
is for flowers, I think it almost impossible to 
have too many of them; it is my chief ex¬ 
travagance.” 

“ I was so struck by your flowers the other 
night,” he said, “it is so seldom that people 
ever have enough. I do so *likc those masses 
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of roses, they look as though one would like 
to go and roll in them, and they make the 
hottest room seem fresh.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I do like whole piles 
of them. I always admire the taste of the old 
Roman Emperors who had such heaps of them, 
though I could hare dispensed with the crown. 
Fancy if Charley Addington had worn a crown 
of white roses at his table last night! ” 

“Custom and fashion,” he answered; “I 
should look rather curious if I could suddenly 
show myself in the midst of an imperial party 
of those days in that most hideous and un- 
nattu'al garment, a jacket with tails, which 
fashion obliges me to wear if I go into civi¬ 
lised society in the evening now. A f^ple 
robe over a white toga was far more dignified, 
and comfortable enough when you were used 
to it. How do you like the Addingtons’ house. 
Lady Waldcrmere ? ” 

“ I think it very pretty,” she answered, 
“ and it is delightful to have it open on both 
sides; of course we have the Park here, but 
we have no garden at the back like them.” 

“ Still I so infinitely prefer Mayfair to 
Princes Gate,” he said; “ no amount of air 
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could make up to me for the loss of your 
situation hero. I had never been in their 
house till the other afternoon when I met you 
there.” 

“ I thought Charley Addington was an old 
friend of yours,” she said; “ had you not seen 
him for so long ? ” 

“Never sjnee he married,” he answered, 
“ and I only'met hi& wife for the first time at 
your house. I like her, she seems very bright 
and pleasant, have you known *her long ? ” 

“ Oh ! yes,” she replied. “ I“have known 
her to speak to for three or four years, but 
only well since last summer, when we made 
up a few parties together, and they came and 
stayed with us. I ‘suppose you knew him 
well in days gone by ? ” 

“Ye^,” he said, “very well, he was never 
what you call an intimate Mend of mine, but 
for a year or two we were very much in the 
same set, and leading much the same sort of 
life, but he what they call stayed the longest. 
A poor man is too heavily weighted. Lady 
Waldermere, if he tries to live with men so 
far richet than himself, but^ it is naturally a 
temptation, and one so often sees tliat the man 
VOL. I. 11 
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with next to nothing has far more go in him, 
and really enjoys life much more than the 
rich man. Erery rich man ought to have 
been poor to know the pleasures of being 
rich.” 

“ Yes,” said Lady Waldormcre, “ people 
may say what they will, and philosophise as 
much as they like, but it is very nice to be 
rich. People talk such nonsense about being 
fond of money; it isn’t having money that is 
nice, it is the 'delighTtful command of every¬ 
thing that it gives you.” 

“ Of course it is,” he answered, “ only fools 
like money for its own sake, but I do like to 
see people spend it well when they have got 
it; some seem to spend 9uch a lot and to get 
nothing for it, and others are afraid to spend 
anything, *or have some little meanness which 
destroys half the comfort of their life.” 

“ I don’t think any one can accuse our 
Mends the Addingtons of little meannesses,” 
said Lady Waldermere., “ I will say for Mrs. 
Addington that she does do her utmost to 
make her home nice, and to make her Mends 
comfortable; their house in the country is 
really pleasant to stay at, and I am told that 
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up in Scotland she has transformed a shooting 
lodge into a palace.” 

“ I was very much amused last night,” said 
Wilfred, “ to see Charley Addington for the 
first time as a married man; he seemed at first 
to be altered, but his old self very soon came 
out; it woidd have been hard to say from 
what he said and did last night, how he really 
gets on with his wife; he always had that 
rather rough way of plain speaking, so it docs 
not follow that ho means/half he says in the 
sense it sounds. Haven’t you found that at 
times ho comes out with some very startling 
things ? ” 

“ Yes, I certainly have,” she answered; “ he 
quite considers himseM' as one of those people 
who have the license to say what they like 
before any co^npany. It’s very curibus, how, 
if a man chooses to assume it, the world lets 
him say things, and laughs at them, which it 
would not tolerate from some one who only 
ventures on it now and then.” 

“ Only another instance of the triumph of 
impudence,” said Wilfred ; “ I think you must 
have observed the success of that. Lady 
Waldermere ? a little modest assurance is 

11—2 
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a fine thing to get through the world 
with.” 

“ Well, it is preferable to shyness,” she 
answered, “ or, as a shy man’s friends generally 
call it, an excess of modesty. I can always 
repress & man who is too forward, but to 
encourage the shy one is very hard work, and 
scarcely repays the trouble. Modesty is a 
viiiue which the world' is always praising 
when it is absent, and always looking upon 
with a feeliilg of' contempt when it sees 
it.» 

“ I don’t know what your experience may 
be,” said he, “but excess of modesty does 
not seem to mo to be the failing of the rising 
youth about London; »what I should say is 
their besetting sin is bumptiousness. They 
always tSy it on with men older than them¬ 
selves, till they set them down, which I am 
happy to say a great many do, but it seems 
to me that women allow it to the most extra¬ 
ordinary extent.” 

I don’t think that I have a very great 
experience of very young men,’’ she answered. 
“ I fancy that they are a little afiaid of me, 
and I have not yet arrived at the time of life 
when I. prefer them.” 
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“ Do you think that you ever will, Lady 
Waldermere ? ” he said. “ Do* you think all 
women arrive at that stage ? ” 

“I see so many who do,” she answered. 
“I don’t know why I am to expect to be 
exempt from the various stages most of us 
seem to go through.”* 

“ In the same way,” said he, “ that men go 
through them ; it is, very curious. A hoy is 
generally in love vrith a contemporary of his 
mother, if not older, and he gradually reduces 
the age of his love nearer and nearer to his 
own. Then he arrives at what I should call 
the most reasoiuihle period when he likes a 
woman very near his own age, that is, I see 
alhreally sensible men,do; but that passes, and 
as he approaches senility, his fancy wanders 
back to extreme youth, and you so very often 
see the* oldest and most white headed old 
gentleman at a party, making a sort of love to 
the youngest damsel in the room.” 

“ You think they • don’t at all see why 
crabbed age and youth cannot live together ? ” 
she said. 

“ No, 4ge doesn’t see it, but youth does 
very plainly,” he answered.* “ Age does not 
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always bring wisdom; if a man begins life with 
a prejudice, oi a false idea, and never sees 
his mistake, age will make them part of his 
existence, and exaggerate them tenfold.” 

“ What a pity it is,” said she, “ that age 
cannot have its experience, and the quickness 
and imagination of youth as well. Imagina¬ 
tion seems so often to die out with years. I 
think nearly all the groat poets have been 
young, certainly those of imagination; and 
when some of those,, who have written so well 
when young, have tried their hands in later 
life, the result has been but too often disas¬ 
trous ; fortunately for their reputation, so 
many groat poets have boon gathered young. 
Truly, they havc^ often ijlustrated the words of 
that unknown Greek about those whom the 
gods love.” 

“ Yes,” ho said, “ it docs seem as’ though 
experience destroyed imagination; do you 
think it is that it shows how impossible the 
fulfilment of its dreams are, and so makes it 
impossible to dream any more?” 

“Should you say impossible?” she an¬ 
swered. “ I should rather say, how yery raro! 
Do you think that the dreams of the imagina¬ 
tion of youth are never fulfilled ?” 
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“ I think,” said Wilfred, “ that it is so rare^ 
that to the general world you may call it 
never; but then I am speaking of the really 
imaginative, who consequently put their dreams 
of happiness very high. Every one believes 
that they have the power of imagining and 
dreaming of the future, and so all have to a 
degree, but there is an enormous difference be¬ 
tween their powers; some people are naturally 
intensely practical, and their dreams of life are 
very frequently fulfilled ^ others are so vague 
that they don’t really know what they want, 
and their imagining assumes more a sort of 
general discontent than anything else, but no 
one can deny that there are people who have 
ideal conceptions wljich are possible of fulfil¬ 
ment, but which most rarely are fulfilled. As 
an instance, I have always thought .that, as far 
as we Icnow it, Shelley’s life with Mary God¬ 
win was an ideal dream fulfilled.” 

“Well then, you see, you confess, Mr. St. 
John,” she replied, “.that the dreams you were 
talking of have been fulfilled in one instance, 
so that is an encouragement, and a gleam of 
hope to ,the other dreamers. The knowledge 
that one has succeeded in getting into Paradise 
seems to brinR it much nearer to the others.” 
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“ Bo you think that there is any real ground 
for what is so often said, when people wish for 
something that they cannot attain to, ‘ Oh! if 
they had it they would not be happy,’ imply¬ 
ing that, according to their idea, happiness is 
impossible?” asked "Wilfred. 

“ I think,” she answered, “ that it only ap¬ 
plies to people who are unreasonable, or who 
have not much sense; I don’t think it applies 
to the sort of people whose chances of perfect¬ 
ing their happiness we are discussing. Those 
who have any real sense, any real idea of what 
would make them happy, can see far enough 
to know that nothing can bo perfect, and they 
do not set their happiness on what is quite un¬ 
attainable; and if fortune selected them among 
the very few to bo so blessed, they would not 
expect to find anything supernatural in cither 
the people or the things they so longed for.” 

“Then you think,” he said, “that a few 
people might be very much happier than their 
fellows, and that a very few actually are? 
Because many have a theoiy that happmess 
and misery are not so unevenly divided as at 
first appears, if we could look into people’s 
inner life.” 
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“ I think,” she answered, “ that the two 
ideas are not quite so inconsistent as at first 
appears. I don’t at all think that different 
people’s capacities for enjoying happiness, or 
of suffering misery, are at all nearly equal, hut 
I think that in the same individual the capa¬ 
city for one is equalled by the capacity for the 
other. I am rather a behever in the doetiino 
of compensation, and that it is very rarely that 
the people who are blessed with groat happi¬ 
ness have not at some period of their lives to 
suffer great misery. It’would be difficult to 
illustrate it, because though the world may 
form some idea of when they are happy, those 
are the dispositions that jealously shut up their 
sufferings in themselves.” 

“ Then you don’t believe much in demon¬ 
strative people’s feelings?” said Wijfred. 

“I believe very often,” she answered, “in 
their having strong and sudden feelings, but 1 
don’t believe in the depths of them; and I am 
quite sure that often those who are called hard 
and unfeeling, feel the most deeply, and that 
their reticence is mistaken for callousness. I 
don’t in the least think that demonstrativeness 
implies any insincerity, though it does ocea- 
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sionally cover it, but I don’t a bit judge of 
people’s feelings by the show made. The 
widow who weeps the loudest is generally the 
one soonest consoled. Demonstration is a sort 
of safety-valve—a sort of letting off of steam. 
Tennyson expressed it well of the lady, when 
all her maidens watching said, ‘She must 
weep or she must dieand, of course, to many 
nature.s tears are an immense relief, being their 
way f>t‘ expressing feeling.” 

“ I think you are .very right about demon- 
strati vcmess,” said ho*; “ fur my part I am 
not fond of it. I always avoid a gushing 
woman when I can; and as for a gushing man, 
he should be put outside the pale. But what 
you have been saying sh^ws how hard it is to 
judge of any one’s feelings, and I always think 
we mistake them till we know any one veiy in¬ 
timately. It is quite possible for jicbple to 
be very intellectual, and talk very well about 
feelings, and to have very little indeed them¬ 
selves.” 

“ It ends, Mr. St. John, in our discovering 
at last how very few people we do thoroughly 
know; the study may be at times, amusing 
and interesting, but is often in the end sadly 
disappointing.” 
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“ Won't you have some more fruit,” she 
said; “ wMle we have been* discussing such 
lofty subjects, these two small creatures have 
made the best of their time in silence, and look 
as though they would finish everything.” 

“ What beautiful fi-uit,” said he. “ Does 
this come from the* enchanted palace down in 
country?” 

“ Yes, it comes from Waldcrraere Park,” 
she answered; “ which I am happy to say goes 
a long way too in Icoeping. me in flowers. 
What a shame it seems to be, to stay here in 
all the heat and dirt of London, when it must 
be looking so beautiful, and such quantities of 
roses there must be by the amount the gardener 
sends me.” 

“Do you wish you were down at Walder- 
mere?” said Wilfred, turning to the little 
Hilda,* who was engaged upon a large 
peach. 

“ Yes, I do,” she said, with her little mouth 
full of juice, “ and so does Drebis; we can 
roll about in the hay together then, and I don’t 
like London.” 

Whil® he had been talking to Lady Walder- 
mere, Wilfred could not hell) being struck with 
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the quietness and behaviour of the two little 
girls. They were both pretty children, and 
had inherited their mother’s delicacy of feature 
and complexion, but the youngest was to him 
much the most attractive. She was really a 
brunette, but her colour was so fresh, and her 
skin so clear and transparent, that she seemed 
quite fair; she had her mother’s largo eyes, 
the colour of which changed so quickly and so 
often, and she had very soft light brown curly 
hair that was cut short, and stood in wavy 
curls about her little head. When she laughed, 
which was very often, she showed the whitest 
set of little pearls, and looked like a mischievous 
little fairy, and it scorned impossible to think 
that so light and fragile-looking a little crea¬ 
ture could ever grow up into a woman, even so 
slight and graceful as her mother. 

“ And what do you do with yourself in 
London when there is no hay?” asked 
Wilfred. 

“ I have dancing lessons, and I read in the 
mornings and walk in the Park, or in Hamilton 
Gardens, and we sometimes drive with mamma 
in the affcernon,” answered little Hilda. 

“ And whom do^you talk to when you are 
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out? Don’t you meet any friends?” he 
asked. 

“ Oh, yes ! We meet some in the Gardens,” 
she said, “ and there is a park-keeper whom I 
like, and who always talks to me and a police¬ 
man, who is neai'ly always at the comer when 
we go out; he is a’ great friend of mine, and 
carries mo over when it is wet.” 

“ And which does nurse talk to, the police¬ 
man or the park-keeper ? ” asked he, smiling. 

“ Oh ! Lum-lum ta^ks to 1;he i>ark-kceper, 
but Poppy talks to the policeman,” she 
answered. 

“ And who on earth are Lum-lum and 
Poppy?” said he, turning to the small Florence 
for better information. 

“ Oh! Why, you see, Lum-lum is Mrs. 
Lumley, our nurse, and Poppy is Aifti,who helps 
her,” answered that young lady. 

“ But why do you call her Poppy ? ” he 
asked. 

“We caUod her Poppy because she had such 
rosy cheeks, like poppies ; it was HaiTy first 
called her that when she came.” 

“ Eeally, Mr. St. John,” said Lady Walder- 
mere, laughing. “ I think you have got far 
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enough with domestic details for one day; 
other little creatures have long ears besides 
little donkeys, and who knows when it al 
comes out again? Now, chicks, don’t you 
think you might lot Brehis have dinner and 
run up to Lum-lum.” 

Little Hilda ran to fetch a plate that had 
been left for her curly friend, and then said, 
“ Now, Brehis, sit up and say your grace ! ” 
and up sat the poodle, eyeing the plate with 
an intensity of'expression that only poodles 
have, and gave a short bark, ending in a 
howl. 

“ Make her say a long grace to-day for Mr. 
St. John to hear,” said Florence. 

“ Oh, no ! my dear Flossy,” said her mother, 
“ please cut that ceremony short j some day 
when you have Mr. St. John all to yourselves, 
you can give him as much of Brehis as ever 
he can stand.” 

“Well then, Brebis, laugh and you shall 
have dinner,” she said, which promise made 
the woolly one show every white tooth in her 
black mouth, and then fall on to her dinner. 

“ Come upstairs, Mr. St. John,” said Lady 
Waldermere, “ and see my regions when not 
Adi of. the gay world.” 
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“ You have such a delightfully deep house,” 
said he, as they went out of fhe dining-room, 
“ there is so much space on this floor.” 

“ Yes,” she said, “ there is this room, which 
is the library, and which we often use, parti¬ 
cularly when we are in London, in the winter,” 
and she showed hini into a most comfortable 
looking room, with an old carved wood mantel¬ 
piece, and a fire-place for burning wood in, 

set round with old Dutch tiles. Two sides of 

• 

the room were all books/ and the side opposite 
the largo bow window was a great piece of old 
tapestry, representing some amorous and meta- 
morphosic adventure of Jupiter, or one of his 
attendant deities. 

“ Then there is Su* Henry’s den, and there 
is a bedroom too which is not often used, 
so we have plenty of space. Now' I’ll show 
you upstairs.” 

The drawing-rooms looked delightfully cool, 
with Venetian blinds drawn down, and flowers 
everywhere. If Mrs. Addington’s house could 
be called pretty and comfortable, this one could 
be said to be all that; and besides, there was 
over it all an atmosphere of such perfectly re¬ 
fined taste that seemed to rerfeot in it the mind 
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of the fair mistress, and Wilfred could not help 
turning from the examination of the room to 
look again at the fair priestess who presided in 
the shrine. 

“ If you like to come into the conservatory,” 
said Lady Waldermere, “ you can smoke a 
cigarette while wo have a cup of coffee. I have 
the evil habit of liking coffee after lunch; it 
helps me keep awake during the dullest visits, 
and I get so frightfully yawny sometimes over 
some people’s small talk.” 

“ You are not afraid of scandalising the 
ancient prejudices of anyone who may call by 
finding an odour of the sacred weed about ? ” 
ho said. 

“ Oh no,” she answered; “ with me, in my 
own house, Avhatever I choose to do is right. 
Don’t you know enough of the world yet, to 
know that if you have a house, and give good 
parties, and make yourself well known, you 
may do almost anything that is a little eccen¬ 
tric ; and if I choose to give out that I should 
give one formal dinner-party a week, and allow 
smoking in the drawing-room, there are plenty 
of people who would see nothing to "object to, 
and I have little doubt a good many who would 
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follow my example in another week, thinking' 
it was the last new fashion, and quite chic. I 
often laugh when I think how these so-called 
leaders of fashion and society follow any one 
who will give them a lead; they walk just like 
geese in a row, and are as bad at taking a 
line of their own as I should be out hunting.” 

They were sitting now on the most luxurious 
chairs in the pretty conservatory, which was 
perfectly shaded, so ths,t there was no glare of 
light whatever in it, while from it there was 
a view all the way up to the green elms of 
Kensington Gardens. 

“ Do you like being a leader of society, 
Lady Waldermere ? ” asked Wilfred. 

“ If you mean, do I prefer leading to being 
led,” she answered, “ I certainly do.” 

“ No.” said he, “ I meant rather, do you 
like the life which the leaders, as well as those 
who follow nearest to them, have to live ? 
What is, I suppose, called the'^hife of the 
fashionable world, to use a common and rather 
senseless expression.” 

“ I believe I like it,” she answered “ it is the 
position I "find myself in. I don’t exactly know 
if the Lord called me to it'j but I try to do 
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my duty in it, as I was instructed to when I 
learnt the catechism as an infant.” 

“ Yes, I quite agree with you that the 
leaders of fashion have their duties as well as 
any one else,” said he, “ but 1 am not going to 
give a moral lecture on them. You know them 
practically, and, as far as I can judge in a 
humble way, I should say quite act up to the 
precepts of your catechism, which you quoted; 
but you remember that , how you do it all is one 
of the things that I have got to find out. But 
don’t you find it is very hard work ? ” 

“ Yes, that much I will confess to you; it 
is often very hard work indeed to talk to people 
who bore you; to look pleased and amused 
when quite worn out, ^d to bo civil to eimry 
one, is a great struggle in life. Still, I prefer 
doing it to being one of the nonentities in the 
world who make no impression on it at all.” 

“ If you had been a man, do you think you 
would have liked to be a great loader ? ” said 
Wilfred. 

“ I cannot tell in the least what I should 
have liked under an impossible contingency,” 
she answered, “ but if my nature had been any¬ 
thing like it now is, I suppose I should prefer 
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loading to following; but you see very few 
can do the one, and a great many have to do 
the other.” 

“ A matter of ambition, I suppose; with¬ 
out it no one would lead,” said he. 

“ No,” said Lady Waklermere, “ I don’t 
think ambition makes a leader, necessarily, 
or that a loader need be ambitious, though no 
doubt it has made more than one leader in the 
world. There are many .who lead from inherent 
superiority in whatever their line is, and there 
are many whose ambition makes them remark¬ 
able, but in no sense leaders. One woman’s 
ambition is bounded by the hope of being the 
tightest tied back lady in London; another 
desires the unenviable* distinction of being the 
most decolletee ; then diamonds, a heap of ad¬ 
mirers, a box at the opera,—each of these is the 
height of the ambition of some women; and I 
have heard, oh ! most strange of all, that there 
are women who would have cliarmed the hearts 
of the Great Frederick or Napoleon by having 
the ambition of an immense number of children. 
You cannot say her ambition would be to lead, 
unless it is cubs! ” 

“ I see what you mean,^’ he replied, “ but 
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of course when we see anyone ahead of others, 
we are apt to call them ambitious at once.” 

“Yes,” she said, “envy must have some 
epithet of doubtful compliment to bestow on 
whatever it sees has surpassed it in some way, 
and in whatever line or class of life you look, 
you nearly always hear the dissatisfied and 
discontented call those who have excelled 
them, or been more fortunate—at any rate who 
are ahead of them—ambitious.” 

“ Using th^ worcTjambitious in an invidious 
sense,” said Wilfred, “ when their ambition 
interferes with the feelings of the speaker. 
As long as the object of ambition suits them, 
or does not in any way interfere with them, 
they generally applaud 'it, and too often they 
talk of a base and a noble ambition merely 
because the one suits them and the other does 
not.” 

“ Oh ! but don’t you think,” said Lady 
Waldermere, “that that is a very common 
failing with us all. We are so apt to approve 
of what we agree with, and abuse what we do 
not, without any reference to. the motive of 
the person in question. I always think that it 
was well expressed in the argument about 
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theological opinions, that orthodoxy is my 
doxy, and that heterodoxy is your doxy; 
and too many people think every one must be 
a fool who differs from them. I once heard an 
old lady, arguing with a young one, finish up 
and clench it by saying, ‘ Well, my dear, that’s 
my opinion, and w£at’s more it’s the right 
one! ’ ” 

“ Yes, it’s quite true,” said he, “ and I re¬ 
member once being much amused to hear the 
end of a discussion betwQfen tw6 men who were 
rather warm, and one of them said, ‘ Well, 
you iUnlt I’m a fool, but I’ve the advantage 
of you, for I Imow you are one.’ ” 

A servant at this moment brought in a note 
for Lady Waldermerd, which she just glanced 
at, and said, “ There is no answer.” This in¬ 
terruption put an end to the discussion on 
ambition, and after a minute’s pause. Lady 
Waldermere said, 

“ IIow did you get on, Mr. St. John, when 
you have been, as you have so often, in out 
of the way places with no really civilised or 
educated companion ? ” 

“ Well,” he answered, “ I did what so many 
people have to do when they cannot get a thing; 
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but you mean, I must have missed one very 
much, yet not “so much as you would think. 
You see mine was nearly always a busy life, 
and generally one of action, and if we are 
constantly working our bodies, it takes us off 
our minds very much. That is why so many 
clever and very intellectual men have enjoyed 
rough travels so much, I think,—they find that 
the interests of action, and bodily labour, are a 
sort of rest to their minds, and I am quite 
sure give a healthy tcne to them. I will tell you 
one advantage of that sort of life; it takes the 
mind so much off people, and fixes it on things. 
I don’t know whether you will agree with me, 
but ! think nothing so tiresome as conversation 
that is always about pefsons, and never about 
things. Don’t you find many people who never 
seem to have an abstract idea in their whole 
life ? Their minds and their talk run eternally 
on people, on their neighbours’ shortcomings, 
the perpetual gossip about Mrs. Grundy and 
Lady Tittle-tattle. I really think that it was so 
much of that which made me so ready to leave 
London society for so long.” 

“ Then I am very glad,” said Lady Walder- 
mere, laughing, '‘that I have kept the little 
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gossip about our neighbours from you to-day. 
I fear I cannot plead guilty of mere talking 
about them though, and of being frequently in¬ 
terested and amused by their doings.” 

“ Oh! but I don’t for one minute mean to 
say that the people we live among in our every¬ 
day life are not most interesting, and I must 
confess to liking a good story as much as most 
people, but I like the reflections that come 
along with what we see happening. The 
people whom I mean are .the sort who would 
read Thackeray or Edmond About for nothing 
but the story, and be very much bored by 
the reflections and ideas, while the authors only 
used the story as a peg to hang them on and 
to illustrate. It is the craving of such people 
for stories about wonderful social adventures, 
and then.'hatred of ideas, that has le4to the de- 
basemeilt of the art of writmg fiction by the sea 
of sensation novels which inundates England, 
in which the whole point is to surprise you, 
by showing you that Jack’s father is John’s 
son, instead of his uncle or first cousin, which 
they have been doing everything they can to 
persuade you for nine hundred mortal pages. 

I don’t mean what I am going to say to you, 
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I>ady Waldermcre, as an empty compliment, 
Tint if I only found more people who enjoyed 
the sort of reasonable conversation I have had 
with you this afternoon, paying morning calls 
would be a most delightful occupation instead 
of such .a bore.” 

“ I quite accept yonr compliment,” she 
answered, “ and I assure you I like a sensible 
talk extremely, only it is not every one who 
can talk sensibly who will do so, or who would 
like to do so who can. And there are many 
clever men who are still fools enough to think 
that every woman is more or less one; or at 
any rate does not see that he is treating her 
as such, when he is wasting his time and breath 
in empty phrases and compliments to please 
her.” 

“ And pay I add. Lady Waldermero,” said 
Wilfred, “ that it is not every man* who is 
allowed to chatter away for two mortal hours, 
in such a delightful house, and may I say too, 
without your calling it an empty phrase and 
compliment, in such very agreeable society. 
You have no clock in this little paradise of 
flowers, or I should never have talpn up all 
your time like this, but I had no idea I had 
been here nearly so long.” 
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“ You need not be so profuse in apologies,” 
said she, smiling, “ for if I had wanted to get 
rid of you I should have managed it, I assure 
you; and as a further assurance of what I say, 
I hope you will come again soon, and have 
some more serious talk. I am always to be 
found at lunch with my chicks, and if Sir 
Henry is here, he does not mind how severe 
the talk is. Good-bye, I am sure to see you 
again in the busy world in a day or two.” 

Wilfred -wished hcr’good-bye, and departed, 
feeling that he had seldom in his life spent 
two more delightful hours, and half an hour 
later he had the pleasure of taking otf his hat 
in answer to a most pleasant little bow from 
Lady Waldermere, who, in the prettiest of 
summer dresses and bonnets, was driving up 
Piccadilly, with her two small girls, and the 
interesting poodle sitting by little Hilda on 
the back seat, surveying with a critical eye 
all the gay young men who made such flourishes 
with their hats to the pretty Lady Waldermere. 



CHAPTER ¥11. 

Three weeks had passed since Wilfred St. 
John went to luncheon for the first time with 
Jjady Waldermere, and made acquaintance 
with her small family. 

Three weeks, which,is so short a space 
of time, hut into which so many events 
may be cijowded. Spent in a quiet unevent¬ 
ful place, they may make no impression on 
any one’s life, but in that brief time may 
pass scenes that alter the tenor of a whole 
lifetime. 

That events with so important a result to 
any of the party who had met at dinner on 
Sunday evening in Charley Addington’s house, 
had occurred in that time could hardly bo said. 
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but several had occurred, if the constant succes¬ 
sion of the gaieties of a London season can be 
called events. 

They had gone to balls, to dinners, to 
the opera, had driven down on the drag of 
a friend of Mrs. Addington’s, to the Crystal 
Palace, and had met each other continually at 
one place or another. Wilfred found himself 
growing more and more comfortably intimate 
with the two younger ladies, and had renewed 
all his former pleasant .friendship with Mrs. 
Henderson. His wish to meet them often 
had driven him into society again more than 
he had gone for some years; and the more he 
went, the more he felt how far above the 
generality of most of <the women he saw, were 
his two now friends, both in looks and in 
agreeableness; and as he had met one or other 
of thedi almost every day, each day had 
brought with it some additional pleasure, 
and added strength to his conversion to a 
love of England, and of life in London 
again. 

July had come, and the days wore at hand 
when fashion had decreed that all the world, 
who were the world, should Teave Piccadilly in 
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search of green fields and pastures new, and 
each one was settling where they should go 
and browse. 

Wilfred has not made up his mind where he 
should go to for a short time, before the 
middle of August arrived, when he was to go 
up to Scotland, and was debating between two 
or three plans that seemed rather pleasant, 
when he found himself one evening at a ball 
in a large house in that district commonly 
known as Belgravia; 

He had just been dancing with a very 
pretty girl who was enjoying her first season, 
and was much amused at her enthusiasm. He 
knew some of her family, and had met her in 
her more youthful days, *so that she felt per¬ 
fectly at ease with him, regarding him with 
that mixture of confidence on account of his 
mature age and experience of the world, and 
at the same time with the pleasanter part of 
the feelmgs that she could have towards 
one of the boys who were going through 
the stage of dancing dog in society, and 
who alternately patronised her. and snubbed 
her to show what important men they 
were. 
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He was sitting with her on the stairs enjoy¬ 
ing a little air and rest after a’very hot dance, 
and they were filling up the time with small 
talk. 

“ Do you think your first season has come up 
to your expectation ? ” he asked. 

“ Oh, quite ! ” she answered; “ every one 
has been so kind to me; I think it is all perfectly 
delightful, and I am so sorry it is so near 
an end.” 

e 

“I wonder how long the illusion of its de¬ 
lights will last ? ” he said. 

“ I think I shall always enjoy it,” she 
answered, “ as long as I am young enough to 
dance, and nice men will still dance with 
me. I love dancing, and it is so pleasant in 
London to meet the same partners night after 
night.” 

“ Bui; how many years do you think you 
could go on without feeling any of the 
jealousies and rivalries that spoil so many girls’ 
enjoyment of the plea'siu’e ? ” said he. 

“ Of course I can’t tell,” she answered; 
“ but I don’t see, Mr. St. John, why one must 
necessarily have them. I know that there are 
so many women prettier and cleverer than I am. 
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that I don’t see why I need dislike them for it. 
Do you think it is quite necessary for one to 
come to it ? ” 

“No, I don’t,” he answered; “and there 
are a very few women who go on, and who keep 
all their' sweetness, without getting to dislike 
nearly every woman who crosses them at all, 
but I suppose it must be very hard not to, 
for so few women who go much into society 
seem able to escape it.” 

“Well, I hope I may bo one of the few,” 
said she; “ but 1 see now, for instance, ladies 
older than I am, and far prettier, whom men 
much prefer being with, but I don’t see why 
1 should not think it quite natural, and find 
no fault with them for if. For instance, there 
is Lady Waldermere, whom you were with just 
now. I don’t really know her, though she 
has been at mamma’s, and we have been to 
her house, but I could never feel anything 
but admiration for her, and should think it 
most natui’al.if every man was in love with 
her. When 1 have just spoken to her, and 
have heard her talk, she seems to have a 
charm I never saw in any other womdn. I could 
not fancy it possible to be jealous of her, 
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her power would seem to me a matter of 
course.” 

“But still with all her charms and her 
kindness,” he answered, “ you would find that 
many women are euTious and jealous of her. 
You see there are women—I don’t know if 
you have found it out yet, but I think you 
must have—who liiJD for admiration, and to 
see any one excite as much as Lady Walder- 
mere does, causes them perpetual annoy¬ 
ance.” 

“ I can understand it more,” she said, 
“ though I hope I shall never feel it, when 
whoever interferes with us seems to us an 
inferior, but when they are so far superior it 
seems to me to be absurd.” 

“Still it is generally their superiors that 
jealous .women hate so,” said he. 

“Well, I hope'I shall never be jealous,” she 
answered; “ I can’t see why one need bo; if 
people don’t like me, and do like some one 
else, I don’t see why I need mind it.” 

“ Still it must be very nice to feel, don’t 
you think,” said he, “ that every man likes 
you as ’much as they dp Lady Walder- 
.mere ? ” 
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“ Of course it must bo nico to be so cbarm- 
ing,” she replied; “ but one cannot be; she is 
quite lovely, you know, and she dresses so 
beautifully, those married women do out us 
girls out completely.” 

“ You' think dress does make a difference ?” 
he said, smiling. 

“ Certainly, we know it does, and then every 
woman likes pretty clothes and jewels. I am 
old enough to know that, however much of a 
child you think me,” she answered. ^‘Oh! 
there comes Mrs. Addington upstairs, now 
she is very pretty, and always beautifully 
dressed too, and she too always has a number 
of men who like her, but she has this difference, 
to me, from Lady Walddrmere, that she always 
looks as though she wished to attract them, and 
took pains to do it, and Lady Waldennere 
seems to attract them without effort, and in 
spite of herseK.” 

“ Who will say, after this,” said he, laugh¬ 
ing, “ that young ladies are not observant of 
nature. I don’t believe that any of these 
boys of twenty, or one-and-twenty, has had 
sharpness enough to remark such a^ thing as 
that.” 
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“ I don’t think it wants much sharpness to 
make these sort of observations,” said she, and 
if it docs it comes to me naturally, and with¬ 
out much labour on my part.” 

“ Still I congratulate you,” said he ; “ for 
you will find such a large part of the world 
who go through it ’without observing any¬ 
thing more than the lowness of Mrs. Jones’' 
gown, and the height of the heels on Mrs. 
Smith’s shoes.” 

“ Well, I will go on trying to observe,’^ 
said she; “ but I am afraid I must go back 
again to mamma, for though she lets mo have 
a groat deal of liberty, she likes to see me now 
and then, and you have let me bore you for 
the space of more than two dances.” 

“ If every debutante bored as little as you 
do,” said Wilfred, “I shoidd always choose 
my partners froiD the youngest in the room; 
and if ever permitted, should endeavour to 
extend my acquaintance in every family I was 
admitted to into the regions of the school¬ 
room.” 

“ Then,” said she laughing, “ if you have 
any ambition in that way, and if you will 
come to us at five o’clock some day, I will 
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take you to school-room tea, and you can 
draw out my two sisters, and my cousin Ethel, 
who generally is with us erery after¬ 
noon.” 

“ I’ll be sure to come,” he answered, “ and 
before the end of the week, so don’t forget ; 
but who am I to ask for if your mother is 
out ? ” 

“ Oh! I’ll tell the butler,” she said, “ and 
he will know, so it’s ^ bargain, and you shall 
toll mo afterWards tvhat you think they will 
be like when they come out.” 

“ If there is anything in family likeness,” he 
replied, “ I have no doubt that the world wiU 
say that two more very pretty girls have ap¬ 
peared in it.” * 

“ To cut their older sister out, I suppose,” 
said she,* “ but good-bye now, I see Captain 
Fitzgerald, my next partner, standing by 
mamma, and waiting for me.” 

Wilfred stayed and spoke to the mother of 
his late partner for, a few minutes and then 
wandered through the rooms, till he saw 
Mrs. Addington talking to a • man who evi¬ 
dently bored her, so he hurried to her 
rescue. 
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Under the old pretence of an engagement to 
dance, and thte long and futile search, he had 
had for her, he soon cut her out from under 
the guns of the bore, and retired with her 
to a pleasant spot for observation and con¬ 
versation. 

“I see to-night,” said Mrs. Addington, 
“that you have been devoting yourself to all 
the youngest damsels in the room; since when 
have you taken to chickens ? ” 

“ Since I made the acquaintance of that 
pretty young woman you saw me talking to 
on the stairs as you were coming up,” he 
answered; “ I have actually found there a girl 
who does not wish to be old before she is 
young, and who sets herself to work to en¬ 
joy life without finding fault with everything 
in it.” 

> 

“ Do you think they aU want to grow old in 
such a hurry ? ” said she. 

“ I think a great many of them do,” he 
answered; “ and when their wish is granted, 
they want to be young again a deal more, but 
aU in vain.” 

“But do you find that gjrls want to grow 
up faster than they used to when you were 
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young, for instance, which is quite a century 
ago now?” said she. 

“ Yes, I do,” ho answered, “ and I have 
noticed it very much with those I have been 
meeting during the last few weeks; there are 
some among them who want to compete in the 
matter of popularity among men with the 
young married women of society, and it is in 
their efforts in the race that they wish to make 
themselves so much older than they are; of 
course I don’t mean in face, but in manners, 
in dress, in talk, and I was going to say in 
morals.” 

“ But, for goodness’ sake,” eried Mrs. 
Addington, “ don’t try to make out that our 
morals are worse than those of the girls 
just coming out, because we are married, 
or bceaufeo we are older than they are. Do 
you mean to imply that it is so in us 
all?” 

“ Oh! no, 1 don’t mean that,’’ he said, laugh¬ 
ing; “ you and I know that the morals of the fair 
young matrous of Mayfair and Belgravia are 
far above reproach, but no one can deny that 
there has been a brilliant excepti<3n or two, 
and that this being the exception, has not by 
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any means dimmed their brilliancy in the eyes 
of the world.” 

“Well, you see, these aspiring damsels see 
the brightness of these exceptions, envy it, 
and desire to attain to it, and too many of 
them try to climb to it by copying those fair 
exceptions as far aer they dare. They hear 
rumours more or less vague, of their naughti¬ 
ness and eccentricities, and they don’t see 
any reason why they should monopolise all 
the goodness, and dulnesa, and.the others all 
the naughtiness and the fun, and so they begin. 
Whore they do stop and will stop, I leave 
them to answer for themselves about, or you 
to answer for them if you like, Mrs. 
Addington.” . 

“No, I’m not going to answer for your 
fast young ladies about London. I have been 
married'for years, and they are an institution, 
according to you, of a later date than my days of 
promotion; and as I have, thank goodness, no 
daughters to bring out, I am not obliged to 
make inquisition into the morals of all the 
young women I see playing about. But 
you seeija to have dived so deep into 
their confidence and innfer life, that I 
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think you can enlighten me better than I can 
you.” 

“ I don’t go in for their intimacy, I assure 
you,” said Wilfred; “ I take my information 
from observation, and the conversation of cer¬ 
tain men -about London, who are over five-and 
twenty and under five-and-forty, and who 
declare that the ways and conversation of some 
of the young ones amuse their rather debased 
taste more than some of the fast married 
women who are older, ‘and who are some of 
them, I should have thought, risky enough 
to suit them in all conscience.” 

“ And who may I ask, Mr. St. John, made 
these young women like this ? ” said she, “ for 
your friends don’t seem at any rate to dis¬ 
courage them in their attempts to go the 
pace.” 

“ Well, I am afraid I must confess that some 
of these men take a pleasure in drawing them 
out, and drawing them on,” he answered, 
“ they say that their ignorance makes them do 
and say things that older and more experienced 
women will not; and I am very sorry to say it, 
but there are men about London, who;n I could 
mention, who take ,a pleasure in instructing 
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ignorance, as they call it, corrupting innocence 
it ought to be called, and to whom, so nice does 
their taste become, there is very little amuse¬ 
ment in telling very doubtful stories, or in 
relating most equivocal adventures and scenes, 
to any but the most inexperienced.” 

“You must have a* nice set of friends,” said 
she, “may I ask you where they generally 
prowl about ? ’’ 

“My set of friends are much the same as 
those of a hundred other men who are leading 
the idle and not very profitable life about 
London, which I am at the present moment; 
they are most of them idle enough, and, as Dr. 
Watts says, for such the mischief is always pro¬ 
vided ready to hand/ and more than one of 
them avail themselves readily enough of what 
is provided, and unfortunately they are gene¬ 
rally the cleverest and most amusing, or they 
would not be very mischievous,—you might 
have seen one I refer to in this very 
house this evening.” ' 

“Well, I think it is a great shame,” said 
she; “ you know I don’t pretend to be so 
very straight-laced myself, but I think that it 
is very unfair of ifien who hkve every advan- 
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tage of wits anil experience, to use them all to 
destroy what they never can repair, the fresh¬ 
ness of a young girl. I am not going to 
defend it, but if they choose to talk in their 
free and easy way to older women who have 
seen more of the world, I won’t find so 
much fault, the game is*fairer ; the matrons, 
as you call them, of Mayfair, can take 
care of themselves, more or less, and can snub 
them in time if they like, because they know 
their little game well enough ; but with a young 
girl, she is flattered at those sort of men taking 
so much notice of her; then of course they 
amuse her, and for a long time she does not 
understand half they say to her. iNo, it is 
too bad, and I believe, after all, that you, Jilr. 
St. John, are as bad as any of them ! ’’ 

“ What am I to say in answer, ma cMrc 
madame,^'’ said he, “ if I make a v’ehement 
denial, you will say the gentleman doth protest 
too much. I must have you to look at me 
and judge for yourself of my guilt or innocence. 
If I look like a deliberate corrupter of youth 
and innocence, I cannot help it; and my telling 
you that my looks belie my deeds would be no 
use.” 
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“No; I was not. in earnest, you know,” 
said she, “ but I am always sorry when I see 
a girl learning all the evil of life so young. 
Of course I have seen much of wbat you say, 
and I am very sorry that you think you see 
things changed for the worse in your memory 
of our society. I am sure I don’t know how 
it can be remedied.” 

“ Nor I,” ho answered, “ but the change 
must come chiefly from women, I think. Of 
course, if you could suddenly ’make men cease 
to be amused at all that sort of thing, women 
would cease to try to amuse them by it; but 
that is, I fear, never to bo expected till the 
millennium, whatever that may be, and when¬ 
ever it may come, and till then the reformation 
will have to come from the woman’s side, if it 
comes at all.” 

“ So I imagine,” she replied; “ you men 
always expect us to do all the goodness for 
you. I see many a man who wants to do all 
his piety and religion vicariously, by means of 
his wife, and expects to sneak into heaven 
holding on to the tails of her gown. And so 
in society and daily life, a man thinks it fair 
enough to put all the temptation he can in a 
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•woman’s way, and while he acknowledges all 
the while that "she is the weaker vessel, he 
despises her if she makes a mistake in life and 
triumphs over her weaknesses, and then has the 
effrontery to go away, and talk about the decline 
in the morals and ideas of the women of his 
time.” 

“ You are rather severe on us, Mrs. Adding¬ 
ton,” said Wilfred. 

“ Severe or not, it is true,” she answered. 

« 

“ Are not you yourself proposing that instead 
of men—and as you say the clever and amusing 
ones of society—instead of their leaving off 
putting every evil and temptation in the way 
of young and innocent girls, it is the young 
and iimocent who are by instinct to know their 
danger, and to nip in the bud the insidious con¬ 
versation of those men who amuse and interest 
them. No ! If you want to do awdy -with 
an e-nl, you must destroy the soui'ce of it, and 
make men respect women in general more, and 
young girls in particular,—you must improve 
their morals and tastes a little.” 

“ Eight as usual, Mrs. Addington,” said he, 
rather amused by her warmth, “you are giving 
me the finest moral, lecture I have had for a 
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long time; you are quite right, the men should 
reform, only unluckily they won’t; hut I will 
repeat your sentiments, suppressing, of course, 
the name of my authority, to the men whom 
they concern, and I have no doubt of the result, 
or the effect on the tone of society.” 

“Oh! I know yoh enough by this time,” 
said she; “ my righteous wrath is wasted on a 
cynical scoffer like you; hut I have taken up 
my parable, and I feel better for it, and now I 
put it down again. I am not -a fresh young 
creature just emerging; men like you have 
done their utmost to rub the first bloom off my 
peach, and I think that I may converse with 
the likes of you, or even of your wickeder 
friends without muchfinjury, so now for a space 
we will drop the innocent and the guilty girls 
of the period and come to ourselves. Tell me 
when you are going out of London, and where 
you are going to.” 

“ Those are two points which I have not yet 
decided, so I fear I cannot inform you,” he 
answered; “ but as you have given me your 
valuable opinion ^ilready so freely this evening, 
can’t you .give it me once more, and help me 
to settle where to refresh myself after the 
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serious fatigues of this sort of life? Have 
you settled yet when you leave London ? ” 

“ Yes, I think we go about the twentieth,” 
she answered. “We don’t mean to go home, 
for it is not worth opening house there for a 
few days before going to Scotland, so I think 
we shall go and have a 'dip in the sea for a 
week or two, and then I shall run home for 
a couple of days on the way up to Scotland, 
where we go quite early. If you have nothing 
to do, why not comts down with us to some 
amusing watering-place, and we will do our 
best to amuse each other ? ” 

“ A delightful idea,” he answered. “ 1 
don’t feel inclined to go to stay in a country 
house, even if I had any very eligible invi¬ 
tation, which I have not for so early. I have 
given up scouring over the country to play 
endless games of cricket for a long while now, 
and I hate going down to some sea-side place 
alone, so your proposition is doubly charming, as 
it saves mo the trouble of making up my mind, 
and oifers me the companionship of two most 
charming people. But are you -not afraid of 
having a little too much of my society if you 
take such a dose of me before Scotland ? ” 
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“ I think my asking you proves that I am 
not,” said she, “ and in Scotland we shall have 
a lot of people coming and going, and there is 
so much to do that we need not bore each other 
if we begin to be inclined to, which at present 
I don’t see any symptoms of. Where shall we 
go?” 

“ I don’t care a bit,” he said. “ I have not 
been to the sea in England for ages, so let us 
run through the places^ and think. Brighton ? 
—won’t do, too hot, but have hot you thought 
of one ? ” 

“We have thought of Cowes and Ryde, 
but we don’t feel disposed to meet all London 
again so soon, and the yacht is in the North, 
and it is not worth" bringing it round for a 
week. Bournemouth is for winter, Hastings is 
very dull.” 

“ How should you like to make an expedi¬ 
tion to Margate or Ramsgate, and look at the 
citizens washing themselves ? ” 

“ I dare say it would be amusing, but I 
hate such a crowd, and I am sure I could not 
stand them for more than a day.” 

“ Well, Scarborough is very amusing and 
very pretty.” 
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“ We thougM of that, but we must go to 
Northamptonshire again before Scotland, and 
it makes two such long journeys.” 

“ Then Dover, that’s not a bad sort of place, 
and the boats every day are an event which 
helps to kill the time. And there is Folke¬ 
stone.” 

“ I have been to Dover, and I don’t care 
very much for it,” she said, “ the walk on the 
shore becomes monotonous; but I think 
Folkestone is a good idea, we have both beach 
and cliff there; then there are the boats there 
too, and we can go over to Dover if we like, 
and it is not too large, and people enough to 
amuse us to look at. Then Charley is sure to 
have a friend at Shorncliffe. I am sure it will 
suit him. What is the bathing like ? ” 

“ Well,* it’s pretty good at some statps of the 
tide, but you can swim well, can’t you ? ” he 
answered. 

“ Oh! yes, I can swim, I am happy to say, 
but it is not.so easy to arrange as in France, 
we cannot have the fun we could have there.” 

“ Oh! I’ll manage it, don’t ydu be anxious. 
I can get a boat,,and you can swim* out with 
it,” he answered. 
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“ Very well, then, we’ll call it Folkestone; 
hut how can we get rooms ? ” said she. 

“ "Why, if you settle with Charley to go 
there, you can write at once to the Pavilion; 
it is better than bothering about a house and 
servants, and you can eat what they give you 
there, though the feeding is a little of the 
wholesale order, still I call it a more comfort¬ 
able hotel than most I have stayed at in 
England.” 

“ That’s settled, then,” said she, “ and now 
I think I’ll have another dance, and as dancing 
is not one of the matters of civilised life I am 
going to find fault with you about, you shall 
have the honour of being my partner.” 

“ And as I should* have to go a long way to 
find so good a dancer, I say yes, with infinite 
pleasure, so we may he both satisfied, and 
prove that our mutual compliments are not a 
mere empty form.” 

Later on in the evening Wilfred found him¬ 
self talking to Lady Waldermere, who was 
also on the flit very soon, and with her too he 
discussed the best way of getting through the 

next three weeks; hut she did not ask for his 
* ** ( 
assistance, and instead of the sea, she was going 
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down to have a look at the late roses of 
Waldermere Park, and see the children having 
a roll on the grass before going up to 
Scotland. He had seen a great deal of her 
lately, and had become quite intimate, and on 
the most pleasant and easy terms; but he 
found, when he thought of her by himself, 
that his intimacy amounted to very little 
really; that her character was a perfect enigma 
to him, and that he kn§w nothing but the out¬ 
side of her. ‘Of hdr beauty and charm of 
manner he must have been blind, and sense¬ 
less to be unconscious; and of the agreeable¬ 
ness of her conversation and the readiness of 
her wit, he had become most thoroughly appre¬ 
ciative, but of her true‘nature underneath he 
had no idea. She was the first woman he 
had ever met whom ho was quite at a loss to 
make anything out of. If she was brilliant 
and shallow, or if this brilliancy was but the 
reflection of wonderful depths below, he could 
form no idea. She seemed so full of con¬ 
tradictions, at one moment expressing ideas 
thoroughly deep and serious, at- another such 
complete frivolity, and seeming to take a 
pleasure in leading whomever she was talking 
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to into the lightest, and most frivolous talk, then 
when encomaged by her easiness the unwary 
admirer had advanced a step too far, pulling him 
up with such dignity, and such quiet ease, that 
while thoroughly checked, he was never so 

taken aback as not to be able to retreat with 

• 

all honour, and with colours flying; and while 
perfectly convinced that no liberty could be 
taken with her, he was still able to take his 
place among her acquaiotance, more an admirer 
than ever, but never likely to think that her 
light war of wit, quick appreciation of all that 
was amusing or ridiculous, for one moment 
implied lightness of conduct, or that while 
ready to let him do her all the homage as a 
wit and a beauty, that the forms of society 
allow, she would for one moment permit him 
to entertain the idea of ever passing beyond 
that. 

Having seen all this from day to day, he 
could not help feeling a strong wish to pene¬ 
trate deeper into her character; but so far he 
saw no chance whatever. She was always most 
pleasant, and most friendly, and she seemed to 
do him thfe compliment of raally liking his 
society,—he had been often to her house, had 

VOL. I. 14 
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learnt to kno^y her cMldron like an old friend, 
and had tried to gather something of what she 
was from seeing her with them; but he had 
foxmd out nothing excoj)t additional cause for 
admiration, by appreciating the intense love of 
her children for her, and the constant and 
perpetual care and thoughtfulness foi them, 
that she preserved through all her busy round 
of social engagements and amusements. He 
thoroughly enjoyed and felt the value of this 
intimate life in Lor family, which he was so 
freely admitted to, and never felt for one 
moment that he had a temptation to let any 
word, or even an approach to it, of what is 
euphoniously called gallantry, come from him. 
But she was at the same time, in some inex¬ 
plicable way, intensely a woman, and yet so 
much ndt a woman, at least as he h^ad always 
seen them. 

Though she clearly knew and enjoyed the 
charm and power of her beaut}^, and took a 
pleasure in showing it off to the best advantage, 
yet there seemed to be moments when in her 
heart she utterly despised i^hat the world 
thought of hei^ and did not care in the least 
if she was admired or not. Then, too, there 
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were times when she Jet her hi"h spirits, and 
her enjoyment of what was bright and gay 
and amusing, carry her away into regions 
where many a woman could not have ventured 
without fear of the accusation of fastness; hut 
with her the whole time there was such an 
evident reliance on her own self-respect, and 
such a sense of her power of self-restraint, aa 
to 'insure to her the deference of the boldest 
and most reckless man, apd eifectually to stop 
the ever vigilant and malicious * world from 
finding fault. It was these strange contrasts 
in her which so puzzled him, this feminine 
love of admiration, and unfeminine superiority 
to it, with so complete a power of repressing 
tne admxv’er,—a combifiation so strange and 
so perfec"^ which he had never seen before, nor 
even believed, in; and he often came to the 
conclusion she could never have had any heart, 
or it would have shown itself in some way 
in all these years, and that some peculiar 
coldness and apathy under it all must be her 
secret. 

But apathetic, or sensitive, charmmg she 
was; and as he never dreamed of being her 
lover in any sense of the word, it did not 

14—2 
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muoli matter to him while she remained so 
pleasant; and he felt now, as he sat talking 
to her, after not knowing her for more than 
five weeks, as though it must have been as 
many years. The curious contrast between 
his three friends amused him very much, they 
were all so pleasant, but so entirely different, 
that it was possible to go from one to the other 
with ever increasing pleasure and interest; 
and now that the season was over, he could 
feel that he might look forward to seeing 
nearly as much of them for a long time to 
come, so that his time this season at all events 
had not been thrown away ; and if he was to 
lead an idle life he had collected all the ele¬ 
ments for making it a |)leasant one. 

“ What shall we do to finish up the season 
with. Lady Waldcrmere ? ” ho asked, after they 
had been talking for some little time; “I 
think we ought to have a party of some sort 
to wind, up all things, though we are going to 
meet again so soon.” 

“ Can you suggest anything amusing, Mr. 
St. John ? ” said she, “ don’t you think every¬ 
thing is getting a little flat now-? I feel at 
the end of all things like this, as though one 
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made great efforts to amuse oneself without 
very much result. Every one seems a little 
wearied, and energy has so left them that it 
requires a great exertion to amuse them.” 

“And no one seems up to that exertion. 
I observe that even the crop of stories and 
scandals gets very feeble at the end of the 
season,” he replied. 

“ I suppose because the invention of men 
becomes used up,” she ^aid. 

“Why? do you consider thift we are the 
originators of all the gossiping stories about ? ” 
he asked. 

“ Yes, I do think of half of them; if you 
ask any woman where she heard a story, it 
is nearly always from d man, and hardly ever 
from a woman,” she answered. 

“ And whose fault is it ? ” said ho^ “ if we 
do retail stories of that kind we are driven 
to it.” 

“By such as I &m,par exempk?^'sko asked. 

“ No, not by such as yon arc,” he answered, 
“ but by such as so many women are, and you 
must not be surprised. The process is this. 
I pay a visit to some well-known lady of rank 
and fashion, and after I have carefiilly asked 
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after the health of her precious self, of her 
still more precious husband, and if ho has a 
father alive, after that of the old man, who 
she wishes so would depart to Abraham, and let 
them come into their kingdom, and after she 
has answered by saying that she has been 
very ill, that her husband is very cross and 
stingy, and the old man as tough as an old 
chancery lawyer, without even asking after 
my poor complaints,, she says, ‘ What’s the 
news ? ’ or, ‘ Tell nle something to amuse me.’ 
Forthwith, I, in the innocence of my heart, to 
please her, plunge into the latest gossip of the 
hull or smoking room of my club. The story 
very likely was rather limp and pointless 
originally, bu* I touch It up, and it is delicious, 
and she vows I am very amusing, she relates 
it all to you or some other fair creature, with 
her additions, and you both declare that we 
men are the most scandal-mongeriug things 
alive ; but you again pass it on with variations, 
so that in a week I hear my own story again, 
but, poor thing, almost unrecognisable, and 
with names, places, and everything changed. 
Well, I grant you I had no business to tell 
ker the story, but if I don’t amuse her, she 
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says I am the dullest dog in creation, and I 
would sooner you gave me a bad dinner, and 
still worse champagne, than say that of me; 
the effect of the one goes off in a couple of 
days, and does not ruin my digestion, but the 
other does not pass, and my reputation is 
seriously impaired. 'No; the good ladies of 
London are not so different from the old 
Athenians, and still spend much of their ener¬ 
gies on telling or hearing some new thing, and 
it is this thirst for knowledge that makes men 
become such gossips.” 

“ Then, you put down half the stories that 
are about to the desire of men to please 
women ? ” said she. 

“In the sense I have just explained it, 
yes,” he answered. “ Of course I don’t mean to 
say men don’t gossip among themselves, 
but woihen do encourage them tremendously 
in it; and I don’t think that you will 
say that I am maligning your charming sex, 
when I say that very many women do take a 
small pleasure in hearing that there has been a 
little cloud on the hitherto spotless mirror of 
the character of some fair friend. It adds for 
them a piquancy to the sto^y which men do 
not feel nearly as much.” 
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“And you think that even this power of 
invention dies «ut at the end of the season ? ” 
she asked. 

“ Yes; I think you see it most strongly, and 
hear most stories about Easter, when all the 
world is reassembling, or in the autumn, when 
they have been scattered, a bit after the sea¬ 
son,” he replied. 

“Well, I suppose we all do like to hear 
what’s going on,” she answered, “ and I won’t 
be such a hypperite. as to pretend I am not 
amused by hearing it, especially if it is really 
something ridiculous or with a point to it. I 
suppose this requirement on our part for men¬ 
tal food is a great stimulant to the imagination 
of would-be agreeable men. Perhaps it is as 
well for the few shreds of character which 
they leave behind that exhaustion should arrive 
now and then. But we are arriving nb nearer 
to what our last gaiety is to be before quitting 
this scene; do you know, I half think that you 
had better all come and dine with me for a 
wind-up. If it is a fine night, we can go and 
smoke a cigarette in Hamilton Place Garden 
close by, which is not a bad apology for the. 
country; and if the weather is doubtful, my 
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conservatory is a passably good place, as you 
have condescended to discover more than once 
this summer. I really rather doubt if my 
energies are up to a train late at night any 
more at present. So, as engagements have 
become few, I will propose it to such of our 
little set as are h(5re to-night, and then we 
can wish each other farewell in a formal 
manner.” 

Having settled this, Aey set to work to look 
for Mrs. Addington, and arranged a day with 
her on which to collect as many as they could 
of their little party for a final dinner in Park 
Lane. 

The next few days were passed as usual by 
the people still left "in London at the end of 
the season, in trying to work up a little extra 
steam for a few concluding parties ap,d dances; 
but a febling pervaded all that they would be 
glad when ‘ it was over, and they could get 
away to fresh air; and as they were all to 
meet again so soon, there was none of the 
feeling of taking leave of those whom they had 
spent so much pleasant time with. 

Very nearly the same party who had dined 
together at the Addingtons’ six weeks before 
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met in Park Lane, and freely discussed the 
events of the past season. What they indi¬ 
vidually had done, and the exploits of various 
friends, the marriages certaiu, and those still 
in the air, with here and there a comment on 
the relations of a more amusing nature, while 
Charley Addington was pai*ticularly facetious, 
being very much encouraged by Frank Digby, 
on all matters of at all an equivocal nature. 
The dinner was pleasant, and the night was 
beautiful, so they all adjourned to the Gardens 
of Hamilton Place, where Mrs. Addington 
amused herself by taking Sir Henry Walder- 
mere off and making him flirt with her, and 
then gave an account of all he said, with her 
own improvements. Sif Percy Fitzroy de¬ 
voted himself to Lady Waldermere again, and 
seemed determined that, whatever that lady 
might think of him herself, at any fate the 
world should believe that she fully appreciated 
his merits. Wilfred St. John talked in a 
quasi-sentimental way to Mrs. Henderson, 
who had adopted towards him lately a caressing 
manner which he hardly understood, but as it 
seemed to amuse her, he thought that there 
was no reason he should not gratify her by 
returning it to a proper extent. 
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They had taken a turn down the garden, 
apart from the rest of the party, she leaning 
in a confiding manner on his arm, and she 
had been making some remarks about the 
charm of the scene, the softness of the weather, 
and all other circumstances that make the 
moment delightful,* when she rather startled 
him by saying, 

“ You don’t seem ever to think of marrying, 
Mr. St. John; I have .often wondered in you, 
that, Avhilc so many men' in your position are 
always talking about it, and thinking of it as 
a way to fortune, or to some money, at any rate, 
if not for higher motives, you never seem to 
think of it at all.” 

“But I have thought of it very often, I 
assure you,” he answered, thinkiug of his 
conversation in the punt at Maidenhead with 
Mrs. Addington, when she asked him why he 
did not marry a widow, as he was so fond of 
married women, and at the same moment he 
could not help smiling inwardly at the thought 
of Mr. Weller senior’s warning about widows 
in general, and almost wondering if this 
widow im particular then meant him to amuse 
her by a proposal, and possibly by accepting 
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him. The thought was amusing, and a little wee 
bit flattering, so he went on to say, “ I have 
considered the matter in all its bearings, and 
I cannot see any reason for marrying. I can 
rub along as I am, and have no wish to be 
beholden to some woman whom I don’t care for, 
for a large house and a lot of horses, and I 
haven’t been in love for so long that I have for¬ 
gotten what it feels like.” 

“ I wonder at your saying that,” she an¬ 
swered, “ you have always seemed the sort of 
man who would make a most amiable husband, 
it would be a shame to let you grow up an old 
bachelor.” 

“ Good gracious ! ” thought he, “ she don’t 
mean to give me a chance of dying one ! It 
is not Leap-year, and I don’t think she took 
much champagne at dinner, or am I dream¬ 
ing ! ” so he answered, 

“But an amiable old bachelor would bo 
such a valuable thing, Mrs. Henderson, they 
are supposed to be so rare, and one would 
have such a good time of it, that it is almost 
worth denying oneself the sweets of matri¬ 
mony, whatever they may be, to ' be able 
to look forward to such a pleasant old age.” 
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“ I don’t believe that the most amiable of 

« 

old bachelors has such a good time of it, as 
you say,” she answered, “ it is that which 
makes them often so crusty; better gather the 
rose-buds while you may, Mr. St. John. You 
know what an old friend of yours I am, so 
T feel I am not taking a liberty in talking to 
you, but I really often think I should like 
to see you married, happily of course, and 
sensibly.” 

Wilfred did not exactly know what to say, 
his fair companion might be only talking of 
things in general, or she might be alluding 
to herself, as his vanity prompted him a little 
to think, so ho answered, 

“ Well, Mrs. Henderson, you know how 
much I esteem and value your kind advice, so 
wo will think of it, but one need not be in a 
hurry* over it, and I wiU have a good look 
round this autumn and winter, and take 
counsel with you again before long, but there 
is no hurry, you will allow.” 

“Of course there is not,” she answered, 
“but I don’t like to see you hardening your 
heart, and shutting out all ideas of love and 
mutual sympathy, and I trust to see you 
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happily married before this time next year,— 
real love and true confidence aro the sweetest 
things on earth.” 

Wilfred was very much inclined to say he 
hoped to see her married too before next year, 
but with what was passing in his mind he 
dared not, so he made some general observation 
of acquiescence, and they soon rejoined the 
rest of the party. 

Before they separated, Wilfred settled with 
Lady Waldermere that he would come back to 
London on his way north, and see if he could 
not manage to travel up with her, as they 
were both going very early in August to 
Glen Dhu, and he then left many loves for his 
small friends and took his leave. Ho was to 
go the next day but one to Folkestone with 
the Addingtons, Sir Percy was off at once to 
fish in the north, Frank Digby was ‘ going 
yachting, and Mrs. Henderson to pay a visit 
or two in the country, and come to Glen Dhu a 
little later. 

Wilfred and Frank Digby walked away up 
Piccadilly together, and played a. last rubber 
of the season till daylight did appear, and 
then took a morning stroll in the clear bright 
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air, when. London looks like a fresh and cheer- 
ful foreign town, instead of the metropolis of 
gloom, and the towers of Westminster seem 
to come up close to Piccadilly and let the early 
or late gazer at them see what they would be 
like in an Italian air. For more than half an 
hour did they walk up and down together, 
discussing the past season, and much of their 
past life, and they made several vague guesses 
as to what would happen between then and 
the end of the ensuing’ season, before they 
said good-bye, expecting to meet again in 
Scotland. 



CHAPl'EE VIII. 

A LOVELY July afternoon, and the express on 
the South-Eastern rushing along at fifty miles 
an hour through the pretty scenery round 
Eeigate and the fertile plains of Kent, all now 
doubly beautiful and rich in the glories of 
early harvest. 

Addington and his wife and Wilfred St, 
John were together in a compartment from 
which the guard was specially instructed to 
exclude th.e profane herd, so that they might 
occupy all the space they liked, talk about 
what they liked without rude listeners, and 
break the Company’s bye-laws as much as 
they liked by smoking where there was no 
licence. 

Charley Addington was most happy to get 
out of London, but he had not quito^made up 
his mind if he was pleased or not at the 
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prospect of some days at Folkestone, still 
he was in a good humour, but a little 
aggressive. 

“ Well, Bessie,” he said at last, after he had 
settled well down to a cigar of unusual 
dimensions, and speaking in his usual way, 
utterly regardless of what to so many men 
would be the convenances of society, “ as you 
must have a young man with you, I am glad 
you have this time chosen one that I can get 
on with too.” 

“ Have you been generally badly used in 
that respect, Charley ? ” said Wilfred, laugh¬ 
ing ; “ has Madame not usually consulted your 
taste, or rather has jour taste not generally 
been as good as hers ? ” 

“ Oh ! don’t listen to what he says, Mr. St. 
John,” ,said she; “ whenever he* has got 
bored in general, and out of temper in par¬ 
ticular, he is always down with some sarcastic 
remark about my latest friend, and then Ave 
spar a little.” 

“ It docs not require me to be out of temper 
in particular,” said her plain-spoken bettor 
half, “ to ’pick holes in some of the dear friends 
you have selected, and certainly I must have 
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been most oathplie in my tastes if I could have 
followed you through all your different selec¬ 
tions. Now, lot me see who there have been. 
I’ll tell you, ’Wilfred, if I can remember the 
chief ones who have strutted their little hour, 
and then been heard of no more. One, no, 
two plungers,—that was early; plungers all 
elbows and spurs and swagger are to the 
taste of quite young girls; they have long 
moustaches which they milk at, as the Yankee 
said, most industriously to try to make their 
brains ‘ give down,’ but quite in vain, so they 
make up with any amount of ‘ side,’ for the 
deficiency above; but their clothes arc pretty 
to look at, and they scent themselves with the 
latest essence of polecat, to ravish the nose 
of the ingenuous maiden. Then, I think, still 
military, it was a youthful guardsman, with no 
end of an opinion of himself, and the manners of 
a gentleman to those he liked, and of a bear to 
those he did not; of course I was unlucky 
enough to be among the latter. Then, as near 
as I remember, the next was in the country, 
when madame had a devout fit* for a change. 
A very high church young curate, with a 
demure face and no linen. I believe he wore 
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a hair shirt, and did not washj to imitate the 
ancient saints, before cleanliness was supposed 
to be anywhere near godliness, and I was told 
she confessed to him. I hope he was edified, 
for I have no doubt he pumped her well about 
me, as we could not agree about anything but 
some brown sherry of mine, which he found 
very mortifying to all carnal appetites. That 
lasted some little time, till they fell out about a 
dance inLent, and the strong objection to attend¬ 
ing early services which the lady had, while 
he declared them to be necessary to salvation. 
Then there was a literary fit, and an insinuating 
barrister had a turn; he was not a bad fellow, 
clever and bright, believed in nothing except 
the sacred right of clever men to make love 
to every woman they saw, and console them 
for being^ slaves to such dull husbands, but he 
was an arrant prig, and laid down the law to 
me at my own table as if I was the foreman 
of a petty jury. Then there was a sucking 
peer, who was being sent about the world by 
his parents to pick up experience as he had 
no brains, and he thought my wife might help 
him, but I rmust say she was sqon sick of him, 
though he was uncommonly good looking. I 
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heard afterwards that he went to Paris and 
formed a liaison with a very second-rate married 
lady with a drunken husband, and ho spent a 
lot of money over that business. A friend of 
mine amused me about it; he told me that his 
old father said a liaison with a woman of 
fashion would form him) whatever that might 
be, and that his mother remarked to him that 
dear Adolphus had spent a lot of money over it 
and was not a bit formed. WeU, after him 
there have been others, besides the hunting 
ones, who are generally much more at home in 
a sixty acre pasture than a drawing-room, and 
now you are having a turn, so make the most 
of it; you know something of your jiredeces- 
sors,”—and having flfiished his long oration, 
Charley Addington relapsed into his large 
cigar, which ho had taken refreshing sucks at 
every now and then. 

Wilfred had listened with an amused ex¬ 
pression on his face, and Mrs. Addington, 
too, with one of half amusement, and half- 
screwed up at times to pretend contempt, 
though she could not help laughing at the 
absurd account Charley was giving of her 
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various admirers, and when lie had finished, 
she said, 

“Well, Mr. St. John, and don’t you 
admire my taste after the graphic description 
of my friends, which Charley has been enter¬ 
taining you with ? which do you like best, 
and which do you* dread comparison with 
most ? ” 

“ I fear I am so unlike them all,” he said, 
“that nothing but contrast can make my 
society endurable. If I ‘was not buoyed up 
by that hope, I should return to London by 
the mail to-night.” 

“ I am not going to let you do that if you 
suit the situation at all,” she said; “ for I can¬ 
not fill your place now, and a month’s warning 
is required before you can leave it, so you 
must make the best of it; the work is light 
and the victuals plentiful, with drinks and 
baccy found.” 

“ What shall we d,o with ourselves ? ” asked 
Wilfred. 

“Why, nothing at all, of course,” said she; 
“ I have come down here on purpose to do 
nothing, and that’s why I brought you to help 
me to do it. I mean to bathe, to sit on the 
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beach, and to sit on the cliff, and to sleep a 
good deal. If I am not mistaken Folkestone 
is just the place to do nothing in, and the 
daily boats are excitement enough for any 
one.” 

“ What will Charley do ? ” said Wilfred; 
addressing himself to either of his eompanions 
who chose to answer his question. 

. “Very much what ho is doing now,” 
answered his wife, looking at Charley, as he 
was sitting with his large cigar in his mouth, 
reading the last debate in the paper, and with 
several pamphlets and a blue book close at hand, 
which he had unearthed from Ms travelling 
bag, “ and then he’ll go to sleep, wake up and 
fidget. He’ll report to us on the state of the 
camp and troops at Shorncliffe, and the 
defences at Dover, which he would feg you 
all over if I would let you go, but I don’t mean 
to, as you are to bo my retriever while we 
are here.” 

“ I confess I prefer that to military inspec¬ 
tions,” said he. 

So they talked on till the train ran into the 
harbour station pt Folkestone, and kfter a cup 
of tea they went out' on the beach. 
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The first thing I want, Charley,” she said, 
“ is a chairman; no, I think you, Mr. St. John, 
may begin your duties by engaging me one. 
I will have him first on trial to-morrow, he 
must be always ready to pull me up and 
down that cliff whenever I want to go, 
for I never intend* to walk up it this hot 
weather.” 

“How am I to know the points of a good 
chairman ? ” said Wilfred. “ Shall I have a 
race among them, or make them aU draw me 
up and down the cliff till I see who does it 
quickest ? ” 

“I can’t tell you,” she answered; “what 
is the use of you if you don’t find out those 
sort of things?” 

“ Well, I’ll try, but I have often seen that 
the oldest looking men, and the ^ ones with 
the thinnest legs, seem to pull the best. I sup¬ 
pose you don’t care much about the look of 
him ? ” said he. 

“ Of course I don’t. I am not going to marry 
him, like the old lady at Brighton, who fell in 
love with the back view of her chairman,” 
she answered. 

“ Very well, I will find one for you. Shall 
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he go up on the Leas after dinner this even¬ 
ing ? ” he askedi 

“ Oh! yes, I think so, and you must have him 
ready by then,” she replied. 

“ Do you mean to dine at the table d^Jiotc at 
all ? ” asked Wilfred. 

“ Yes, I think so; I shall want some change 
from you and Charley continually, and once in a 
way it amuses me,” she answered; “ the natives 
of England are more curious than those of any 
foreign country, and .they think it quite neces¬ 
sary to make themselves peculiar in some way 
or other; then I always talk to my neighbour 
and try to make out who and what he is, and 
I find myself in the midst of a flirtation with 
a bagman or an Israclitish picture dealer, and 
it is quite an amusing change after the men 
Charley has given you such an animated 
account of.” 

“ To-night I am going to dine in our own 
room,” said her husband, “ so if you want to 
flirt with Abraham or Isaac or Jacob to-night, 
you must spare me for taking the attention of 
Eaehael or Eobecca off her mpney-making 
half’s little game.” 

•'* I’m not going to flirt with any one to- 
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night, for I am tired,” shp answered, “ and I 
am now going in for dinner, as I have tasted a 
little fresh air.” 

The rooms that the Addingtons had got 
were very comfortable, looking on the sea and 
the gardens, and they sat after dinner enjoying 
the sea breeze and the pleasures of coffee and 
cigarettes, the former but moderately, as 
coffee-making is not an art studied on the 
north side of the channel. 

They watched the sunset and the sea, and 
tried to think the tranquillity delightful, but 
the restlessness of the last two or three 
months was on them, and Mrs. Addington 
soon asked if her chair was at the door, 
and they climbed up*the cliff to look at the 
people wandering about in the perfect evening 
weather; and up there even thoii; troubled 
spirits Found rest, watching the distant 
fishing-boats, and the moonlight growing 
brighter on the rippling water, the far¬ 
away lights of Boulogne and Cape Grisnez 
twinkling in the growing darkness, and 
the lights in the scrambling old town 
of Folkestone gradually appearing below 
them. 
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“ This is really a delightful change from 
London, isn’t it f” said Wilfred. “ I am be- 
ginning to feel quite sentimental, watching 
this soft view below us, and with such a charm¬ 
ing companion by my side.” 

“ Don’t-use up all your sentiment to-night 
though,” said Mrs. Addington, “ for I intend to 
draw upon it largely for my entertainment dur¬ 
ing the next few days. We must have some¬ 
thing to talk about dovra here, and sentiment is 
a good thing for a change, and at the seaside.” 

“ Do you prefer talking about it to feeling 
it?” said he. 

“ I like both,” she answered, “ but it must 
be all- done judiciously and at the proper time; 
sentiment may bo a very" inconvenient thing if 
we don’t keep it in proper restraint, as a sen¬ 
sation only to be resorted to now and then 
for an amusement. It is a good servaht, but a 
bad master.” 

“ What a pity every one has not got it under 
the same command, it would save a lot of 
trouble in some families,” said Wilfred, “ but 
I do not exactly know what one. wants with it 
at aU.” 

“ Oh ! but I don’t like other people not to 
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haye it,” she said ; “ you must have plenty. It 
is I who must keep it in good training, or I 
could not enjoy it so much in some one else. 
L’un qui haise et Tautro qui tendo la joue.” 

“ Is that your idea of what it ought to be ? ” 
said he; “ but all the same, as long as the game 
lasts, I am not quite sure that the one who 
feels the most does not have the best fan out 
of it, even if they do pay for it by a little 
sting of regret.” 

“ But I don’t like the s{ing of regret at all,” 
she answered, “ and though I like amusing 
myself very much, I have no idea of suffering 
for it afterwards.’’ 

“ Well, at any rate, we may amuse our¬ 
selves here without any fear of regretting it 
afterwards, so we will do our best. First, 
when are you going to bathe, and will you 
come for a swim to-morrow. I will arrange 
about a boat if you will. I shall go and have 
a dip early, and will report upon it at break¬ 
fast.” 

“ No, I’m not up to a long swim. To-morrow 
I shall take it easy and try my paces, and 
perhaps the next day wo jrill amuse our¬ 
selves.” 
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While they were talking Charley Addington 
had found an acquaintance also taking the air 
on the Leas, and had wandered away with 
him smoking, and left his wife and Wilfred 
chatting on about nothing in particular, feeling 
more and more like Tery old acquaintances 
than friends of only a few weeks. At last she 
summoned her chairman again, and was safely 
conveyed down the hill to the hotel, retiring 
to bed very shortly, and leaving AVilfrcd reading 
a French novel he had got hold of, and her 
husband dozing in an arm-chair. 

Tho next morning Wilfred found that aU his 
late London habits had disappeared, and that he 
had ho power to remain in bed. The sun shone 
in at his window with a blaze of light, and he 
tried in vain to snooze off again to kill the 
time, so that eight o’clock saw him rolling 
about in the gentle swell of the waves half 
a mile out at sea, till he was hailed by a 
boatman, who told him that he was too 
far off from shore. A mild altercation ensued, 
in which he suggested that if he drowned him¬ 
self it could not matter to the boatman; but 
that individual said he was put there to pre¬ 
vent it, and should get into trouble if he did, 
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SO he begged him to return for his sake, and if 
he meant to drown himself, to take a boat to 
do it from, and not to swim out from a 
machine. So, blessing the paternal care of the 
authorities of Folkestone for the bathers, he 
drifted gently back again. But he had time 
to smoke more thah one cigarette on the grass 
in the hotel garden before Charley Addington 
came lazily out to tell him there was a chance 
of breakfast. 

After breakfast they sat on the grass and 
read the morning papers; then Mrs. Addington 
bathed, and astonished the natives by the long 
swim she took, while Wilfred collected a store 
of fruit which they lay on the shingles and 
slowly consumed; and amused themselves by 
watching the habits of the visitors, who held a 
little feast of tabernacles close to .the bathing 
machines, and watched the ladies dipping and 
ducking in the peculiar garment, so clairvoyant 
in the sun when we.t, which the British maid 
or matron, at other times so neat and tidy, and 
so strenuous in her efforts to conceal the out¬ 
line of the form divine, adopts when taking a 
dip in the sea. 

“ Well, thank goodness, I did not look like 
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that,” said Mrs. Addington, as a very stout 
lady of some fifty summers emerged from a 
small wave in water ancle deep, and began 
springing up and down in a wet clinging 
garment that would have proved to all her 
enemies that at any rate her dress required no 
improving, and that she could defy all her 
Mends to say that she wanted any making up. 

“No, my dear,” said Charley Addington, 
“ you look more like .a young woman just 
going to dance on the tight-rope.” 

“ Tight-rope or not, I have the prettiest 
bathing dress I ever saw,” said she. “ I only 
wish I could show myself off in it on shore. 
What a lovely costume it would be to dance 
in!” 

“ Shall we have a party,” said Wilfred, “ a 
real seaside dance, only bathing dresses 
allowed? How do you think our stout friend 
there would look ? ” 

“I should like to seo Alice Henderson in 
one,” said Mrs. Addington, “she would look 
well waltzing in one—truly classical it woidd 
be I” 

“ But Lady "^Ji^aldermere would take the 
shine out of some of you, Bessie,” said her 
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husband; “she has a pretty, figure if you 
like.” 

“ I won’t deny it,” she answered, “ and I’m 
not jealous a bit.” 

“ Are wo to do this every morning ? ” said 
Addington. “ I think a week of it will try my 
patience rather.” 

“ You need not unless you like,” she replied. 
‘ You can go to Dover or Shomcliffe, or any¬ 
where else, and find moBc congenial employment 
very easily.” 

“ Or go to anywhere else, my dear, you 
seemed to imply; but this is a bit mono¬ 
tonous ? ” 

“ You restless fidgety old thing! ” she 
exclaimed. “ I came down hero to be mono¬ 
tonous, and if you begin to stir me up so soon, 
I shall %ay you may go to anywhere else very 
strongly. I do mean to do this every morning, 
and 1 mean to sleep most of this afternoon. 
I shall bo very sleepy after my tubbing in the 
ocean, so you will have to let me alone, and 
can worry Mr. St. John if he does not feel dis¬ 
posed to rest.” 

“ Whi(Jh he does very much indeed,” said 
that young man, “ can’t you be quiet, Charley, 
for just one week in your life ? ” 
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“ Well, I se§ there is nothing to bo got out 
of either of you, so I shall have to aniuso 
myself,” said he. 

“ How I wish I had your energy,” said 
Wilfred, “ It’s you who ought to have been 
the poor man and I the rich one. You would 
have made yourself rich and famous by this 
time if you had been obliged to expend the 
superflous steam in work.” 

That afternoon Mrs. Addington carried out 
her throat of laziness, and dozed over a book 
on the sofa, while Wilfred read and dozed in a 
large chair at the window. Charley Addington 
did the same for some time, but wont oiit at 
last to rcUove his restlessness; and so the day 
passed by. The chairman took the fair dame 
and her attendant squire up on to the Leas be¬ 
fore dinner, and again after it to listen to the 
band. They got to knoAv half the people by 
sight, and found out who some of the celebrities 
were, and came to the conclusion that a large 
number of the lost tribes were taking the air at 
Folkestone, and they were able to admire the 
fair proportions of some of ‘ the youthful 
daughters of Israel, and wonder how it was 
possible to walk up the cliff in such tight 
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kicking-straps—as Charley called them. The 
following day Wilfred had his boat in readi¬ 
ness, and Mrs. Addington was towed out to sea 
behind it, and they had their first long swim, 
the only incident in it being that ho helped her 
into a sailing boat, which was lying at anchor, 
to take A header out of, and that there emerged 
a stout old seafaring man from a sort of cabin, 
rubbing his eyes, and thinking when he saw 
Mrs. Addington that he’ had at last caught a 
mermaid, and making that lady take the most 
brilliant header she had over done in her life. 

They dined one evening at the table d’hotcy 
but Mrs. Addington did not find an amusing 
neighbour, while Wilfrijd made eyes at a pretty 
little Jewess opposite to him, and Charley made 
remarks on everybody and everything so loud 
that he drew everybody’s attention* to him. 
Mrs. Addington voted it not a success, and 
they did not try it again. 

The days passed on, and two of the party 
passed them lazily enough. Addington went 
to Shornclifife and to Dover, and found friends 
and acquaintances; while his wife was esta¬ 
blishing a sort of flirtation with Wilfired. He 
found her very bright as ho always had, but 
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under it all there was a softer touch of woman¬ 
liness that he had not discerned before, and 
she amused herself by growing a little senti¬ 
mental, and trying to raise a little sentiment 
in him. She talked of her past life, and of her 
many flirtations, with some regret, and tried 
to persuade him, and herself too, that it was 
only the force of circumstances which had 
driven her to that sort of thing. That Charley 
had never understood‘her, and she had con¬ 
tinually been in search of a kindred soul. 
Wilfred could not help remembering with 
amusement the list of her adorers that her 
husband had given him, and wondering in 
which of them she hs^d found the affinity; 
but still it was pleasant, and he did not struggle 
very hard against the half-sentimental friend¬ 
ship that they were drifting into. IJc did not 
imagine that either of them were in much 
danger of injuring their hearts, and it amused 
those two old hands at the game, to play with 
each other, as though both were quite novices 
in the art, and were in desperate earnest, while 
so well did Wilfred play his part, that before 
the end of their^sojomm at Folkestone she really 
believed that ho w^s harder hit than ho cared 
to say by her charms, and she was as pleased 
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as la helle dame sans merci to have another 
knight in her thrall, and a knight who was so 
used to the ways of belles dames, and so well 
able to take care of himself. 

At last they declared themselves refreshed 
by the soft sea-breezes, and had killed enough 
tune before the Addingtons wanted to go north; 
and Charley swore at last that he could stand 
no more; that he had inspected the camp at 
Shornclilfe, till the regimental dog and cat 
used to stare at him as if they wondered if he 
was a Government official come to cut down 
their allowance of catsmeat; that he had 
counted all the pile of skulls in the church at 
Sandgate, and couh^ make a report on the 
Admiralty pier, which, like the celebrated 
cathedral, designed by the hifemal artist, 
seemed doomed to be never completed, and go 
to Kirthorpe he would to have a day or two 
there before going north. So, one fine morning 
the three bid good-bye to the old smuggling 
village of Folkestone, and the new watering- 
place tacked on to it, and departed, the pair 
for Jforthamptonshire, and Wilfred to pay a 
visit to his sister in Kent before going up to 
Scotland. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Addingtons had gone off to Glasgow to 
meet their steam yacht there, and go in her up 
to Glen Dhu, there to establish themselves for 
a couple of months. 

Wilfred 8t. John spent some quiet days at 

his sister’s among the hop-gardens of Kent, and 

* 

then once more returned to London. 

The session was over, and the few members 
who had stayed on to help at the massacre of 
the innocents, had with joyful hearts shaken 
the dust of London from their feet, and Picca¬ 
dilly and the Park were a forlorn desert, 
tenanted alone by those unhappy mortals, 
government ofidcials, etc., whom necessity com¬ 
pelled to linger on in the deserted city. The 
smartest and most correct young gentleman 
had discarded the tall hat and fro«ck coat of 
society, and walked, freely about in the same 
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garments that he longed to aij" on mountain, 
moor, or river. Half the clubs in London 
seemed shut up to be cleaned, and the few men 
who met each other in those still open looked 
surprised, and made apologies for being in 
town, as though it were an offence to disturb 
the solitary state of the other at his dinner in 
the coffee-room. 

Wilfred St. John found the club he was in 
the habit of haunting the abode of dismalness, 
and was very glad that he was off to Scotland 
so soon. A letter from Mrs. Addington dated 
Glen Dhu informed him of theix arrival there, 
and also that they would send their yacht to 
Balmacara to meet him, where he might very 
likely fall in with the Waldermeres. 

To Park Lane he very soon turned his steps, 
and fouijd that they had come up 40 London 
on their way north, partly because Sir Henry 
believed in starting from London itself on any 
long journey, and also to start the children 
on their way to a sister of his who was to take 
care of them in their absence. 

Wilfred had come up in the morning, and 
so he dr5pped in at lunch(y)n4ime to make 
sure of finding them if in town. 
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Lady Waldermere seemed charmed to see a 
living creature, and Sir Eonry was quite cordial, 
hut he had not imitated his younger fellow-citi¬ 
zens in discarding the formal attire of life, and 
wore his usual correct frock coat and a most 
voluminous satin scarf of the Regency style. 

Wilfred’s two small friends. Flossy and Hilda, 
welcomed him most warmly, and made Brobis 
come and shako hands with him, and he was 
introduced to their brother Harry, the hope 
of the family, who was home from school, 
a bright curly-headed boy with his mother’s 
large eyes. 

“ I came here to ask when you were off to the 
north,” said Wilfred. “I have a letter from 
Mrs. Addington, and I think I shall go to¬ 
morrow night and travel through to Inver¬ 
ness.” 

“ That’s jtst what we think of doing,” said 
Lady Waldermere ; “ it’s ahorrible long journey 
this hot weather, but T cannot see any use in 
taking two bites at it j one may as well swallow 
it whole.” 

“ I am afraid you will be very tired, Hilda,” 
said Sir Henry, who always got desperately 
fidgety on a long journey, and wished for an 
excuse to stop in Edinburgh. 
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“ I should he much more tired by a night 
in Edinburgh, or Perth,” she jfnswered. “ Oh, 
no ! lot’s go right through by all means, and we 
will telegraph that wo will all be at Balmacara 
or whatever the place is, the next afternoon; 
they promised to meet us with the yacht, and 
it is the only way to-get at that out-of-the-way 
place, I believe.” 

“Will they ever got a telegram there ? ” 
said Wilfred. “ Some of these places are such 
miles from a station.” 

“Wo must try at any rate, and write too; 
will you do it, Henry, or shall I ? ” said she. 

“ Oil! I’ll do it,” he answered, “while you 
take the children out this afternoon.” 

“Well, Hilda,” sdid Wilfred to his small 
friend, “ and what did you do with yourself at 
home ? ” 

“ We had great fun,” she answered, “ and 
Harry came homo and he says now I have my 
hair short I am nearly as good as a boy. I want 
mamma to give me' a little sailor dress, and 
then I should be one.” 

“ Oh ! do, mamma,” said master Harry, 
“ she would look so jolljr in one, and it 
would be so much more convenient to play 
in!” 
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“Mamma, do*you think I shall grow up a 
man or a womah ? ” said little Hilda. 

“Well, my dear, you can take your choice 
later on and see which you like best,” said her 
mother, laughing. 

“ But I should like to choose now, and go 
back to school with Harry,” said she. 

“Wait till after next summer holidays, and 
then you will be old enough to, dear,” she 
answered. 

“Howai’e Lum-lam and Poppy?” asked 
Wilfred. 

“ Oh! they’re very well, and going with us 
to Aunt Elizabeth’s,” said Flossy. 

“Have yon been to see the Park-keeper and 
the policeman,” asked Wilfred, smiling. 

“ Yes, we had a walk this morning,” 
answered Hilda, “ and saw them both.” 

“ John says the Park-keeper is married,” 
said Harry, “ so it’s no good their making up 
to him.” 

“ My dear, that’s enough of domestic de¬ 
tails,” said Lady Waldermere, not knowing 
what might be coming next. “ What are you 
going to do this afternoon, Mr. St. John? We 
are going to drive down to Kew Gardens, 
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would you like a little carriage exercise, and 
not mind the kicks of the children ? ” 

“ Very much, indeed,” he answered. “ I have 
nothing on earth to do, and shall be only too 
thankful to you for taking me.” 

“ Then we’ll stai't at about half-past three,” 
said she. “ I am sure London is so empty now, 
no one can make a remark about my driving 
any one about with me; shall 1 pick you up or 
will you stay hero till then ? ” 

“ Oh! no, he’ll stay’ here,” cried little 
Hilda; “ he must stay and play till then. You’ll 
stay, won’t you, Mr. St. John, and Brebis shall 
do her tricks ?” 

“ Yes, I’ll stay,” he said, “but you must 
lot mo take it very easy this hot aftcnioon.” 
So stay he had to, and went up and had to 
submit to be pulled about on the floor of the 
conservatory till he got very'hot. As he loft 
the room. Sir Harry said to him, “Youhad 
better dine here this evening with us if you 
are not engaged; we are in a scramble,—if 
you will excuse it.” 

Of course he was only too glad to, and 
as they went upstairs. Lady '\Valdermoro said, 
“lam glad you arc coming, for Sir Henry 
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gets SO fidgety before a journey, that I should 
not have liked to ask you unless he had pro¬ 
posed it.” 

The drive down to Kew was very pleasant. 
Wilfred sat opposite Lady Waldermere, with 
Harry by his side, and the children could kick 
each other to their hearts’'content without dis¬ 
turbing them. Lady Waldermere was in a 
most amusing frame of mind, and chaffed liira 
a little aboiit his visit to Folkestone, and how 
he had got on with Mrs. Addington. He. gave 
her as amusing an account of it as ho could, 
and told her how restless Charley Addington 
was, and he could not resist repeating his 
account of his gay wife’s numerous admirers, 
but he did not think it necessary to tell her 
that there had been something very like a 
sentimental spoon between him and the fair 
lady, though she laughingly asked him if 
Charley would add his name to the list, and 
under what head he would come. 

They found the gardens at Kew delightful, 
and could sit in a shady place and talk while 
the children ran about, and Wilfred could not 
help comparing the intellectual powers of his 
present companion with those of the lady he 
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had seen so much of a short time hack, and 
had grown so far more intimate with. Here 
he felt certain was a mind that was really 
worth studying, but all his efforts to pierce 
into it seemed in vain, and his attacks seemed 
only to glance off the surface, and to give him 
no idea of what warf under that polished out¬ 
side. At moments he almost tried to persuade 
himself that it was not worth the trouble, but, 
persuade Hmself or i\pt, he always returned 
more interested to know more. After their 
separation of a week or two, she seemed so 
really glad to see him, and to treat him with 
so much less ecreraony, that he began to hope 
the day might come when he could call himself 
her intimate friend, and he looked forward 
with the greatest pleasure to the weeks to¬ 
gether m Scotland that were before them. 

They talked on aboiit all sorts of subjects, 
and as the evening got cooler had a walk 
about the beautiful gardens, till it was time 
to collect the children and drive back to Lon¬ 
don, and felt most thankful as they re¬ 
turned to its dust and heat that it was only 
for one day, before they deputed to the lovely 
air and scenery of the Highlands. 
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At eight o’clock, on coming to dinner, 
Wilfred found that Sir Henry had picked up 
a congenial companion who had stayed on to 
the end of the session, in hopes of airing his 
particular hobby in the House, and was now 
abusing the Government to any one he could 
get hold of, for not keeping him a house while 
he galloped his hobby round it, and tried to 
persuade the Government of the great desira¬ 
bility of introducing homoeopathic doctors into 
the British Army. He was great upon it all 
dinner time, and listened with intense interest 
to any symptoms of complaintsjwhich Sir Henry 
had ever fancied be had, when, for want of 
better occupation, ho had had a fit of vale¬ 
tudinarianism. liady Waldormero had to 
listen and encourage him, and Wilfred 
could not help admiring the way in which 
she interested herself in homoeopathy in gene¬ 
ral, and his ideas in particular, though he 
knew how much it must bore her. But as aU 
mortal things have an end, the ill-used up¬ 
holder of medical reform in the British army 
talked himself out at dinner, .and proved a 
very sensible maij when once he had descended 
from his favourite horse ; and they had a general 
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discussion on the past session,,and the state of 
the world generally, which lasted till Wilfred 
wished good-night, proposing to look out 
for them at Euston Square the following 
evening, where they had sent to secure their 
places. 

The following evening after the lightest 
dinner at his club in solitary state, Wilfred 
found his way to Euston Square Station, where 

he had previously sent his servant with his 

• 

luggage. Ticket and place were taken, so he 
he had not to fuss himself, but just to walk 
about, and amuse himself by surveying the 
people, and picking out a few acquaintances 

and several well-known faces of travellers 

• 

bound to the north. The dresses and manners 
of the people were an amusing study. It was 
easy to pick out the old accustomed travellers, 
in comfortable garments quiet and pleasant to 
look at, and cool and soft to wear through a hot 
night in a dusty train. There were others who 
evidently thought it just the moment to show 
in how startling a get-up they could astonish 
the world, men in marvellous checks which 
required three legs to show .the pattern, and 
making a parade of plaids thrown round 
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them as though, they were to take the part 
of a Ilighhind chieftain at a transpontine 
theatre, and letting the whole world see that 
they had got guns enough to hunt Behemoth, 
and fishing tackle enough to catch Leviathan. 
Then there were women, some looking so neat 
and comfortably dressed, who had evidently 
often madti the journey before, and had left 
the elicj's (Pmuvre of Worth and Pangat behind 
them in London, and taken in exchange the 
pretty simple dress that neither dust nor rain 
could spoil; and others who were resolved to 
display the powers of their invention in 
travelling dresses of wonderful shape and hue. 
Some seemed in a perpetual hurry, and could 
not persuade themselves that their luggage 
was not all left behind; and others were rushing 
about for no reason under the sun* except 
that it seemed impossible for them not to get 
in the way, or to wait quietly tiU the train 
started. 

Wilfred recognised Sir Henry Waldermere’s 
sedate gentleman, who touched his hat to him 
as he passed the door of a carriage where he 
was standing; and before long. Sir Henry 
and Lady Waldermere appeared. Sir Henry 
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had actually left off his tall hat and frock 
coat, and wore a most respectable dark grey 
coat, a sort of compromise between a frock coat 
and a shooting jacket, and a soft grey felt wide¬ 
awake with a broad brim and a tall croAvn, 
and a white and blue striped choker two or 
three times roimd, which suggested ideas of 
apoplexy before morning if ho slept in it. 
His face wore an expression of disgust and 
resignation mingled, • and he looked most 
indisposed for conversation. Lady Walder- 
merc wore a very pretty light thin dross, and 
a small neat hat with a feather curled round 
it. She looked the picture of good temj)er 
and freshness, and .evidently meant to defy 
the utmost the railway could do to disturb her 
equanimity. As she walked down the platform, 
every oee turned round to look at her, and 
more than one lady who had shown signs of 
triumph at the effect she was making, looked 
upon her in despair and retreated to her 
carriage. 

“Come and see uS in the morning,” she 
said to Wilfred, as he joined her on the plat¬ 
form ; “ it is no use asking you into our carriage 
now, as Sir Henry is the fidgets themselves on 
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a journey, and J mean to sleep like a dor¬ 
mouse.” 

“I shall look in on you before that,” ho 
answered, “as I am in the next carriage, and 
am sure to take a stretch or two in the night; 
but I hope to see you quite in peace when 
I do.” 

He came to offer his help, but a comfortable 
bed had been made by the faithful guardian 
and Lady Waldermere’solever and mysterious- 
looking French maid, and a bright lamp 
arranged so that she could read easily, or 
tlraw a dark shade across it if she wanted to 
sleep. Sii‘ Henry just spoke to Wilfred, but 
his mind OA’idently misgqvo him as to how he 
should feel before he got to Inverness, and 
he did not like to compromise his dignity 
by looking put out. ^ 

But every one had to settle themselves down 
at last, and the train was soon rushing through 
the warm night air and the white mists in 
the meadou'S at a mile a minute. Wilfred 
could not help thinking often of his fail- 
neighbour in the next carriage, but being an 
old traveller ho curled himself up comfortably, 
and at last was sound asleep. At Carlisle he 
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took a walk down the platforn? and looked in 
at the window of the next carriage as he 
passed, and saw Lady Waldermere sleeping 
most comfortably, with one cheek buried in a 
largo white pillow with a frilled border, and 
the other sKghtiy tinged with a soft pink 
flush, while her long eyelashes seemed like an 
extra curtain to shut in the brightness of her 
eyes. She looked as quiet and peaceful as 
a little child asleep, and'Wilfred could not help 
lingering a minute to watch her, and thought 
that he had never before known she was half 
so beautiful. Sir Henry was half asleep with 
an expression of settled gloom upon his face, 
and Wilfred coxild not help thinlcing that ho 
would not be the liveliest companion all the 
next day. Then he returned and cmled up 
again, and did not awake till it was broad 
daylight. 

How different was the country already, 
through which they were travelling in the 
lovely weather of the early summer morning, 
to the scenery of the south that he had so 
lately left! Distant hills, and wide open plains, 
purple wi^ heather, and here and there a 
rapid stream, all reminded him that they were 
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near the border, and the name of Gretna on 
a small station, brought to his mind all the old 
stories of the days of romantic travelling; 
the excited and frightened couples who 
had been borne there with all the speed of 
horses, flying from the anxious and infuriated 
parents and guardians, * toiling vainly after 
them. Passing the neat farms, which contrasted 
favourably even with the boasted cultivation 
of Kent, and he could not help thinking that 
the days were gone by when the yeoman of 
Kent with his yearly rent would buy up the 
Laird of the north countrio so easily. On they 
rushed at express speed, and Edinburgh and 
the -Lothians were left far behind, while the 
scenery became more and more interesting and 
beautiful, till at last the train steamed into the 
Perth station, after more than twelvq hours of 
hot and dusty travelling. 

It is hard for any one to look cool and un¬ 
ruffled after a long night in the train, but the 
old weather-stained traveller has the advan¬ 
tage, as a little more dust and a little more 
heat, and less sleep, tells but slightly on his face, 
compared to tho pale complexion ‘of the man 
fresh from the late hours of London ; and few 
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women are very presentable, it being nearly as 
trying as a few hours of rough sea. But when 
Wilfred got to the door of the next carriage, 
at which Sir Henry’s man was already 
standing, looking as calm as though it was the 
door of the baronet’s dressing-room in Park 
Lane, he was not prepared to see any one look 
so bright and fresh as Lady Waldermere. She 
did not seem to have been long awake, as her 
eyes wore still glistening with the effects of 
her last nap, and except looking a little pale 
it would have been hard to see any trace about 
her of having passed the night out of her bed; 
certainly no one could accuse her of Avaking 
up in the morning lookipg yellow, and it would 
have broken the heart of many a fair lady to 
have seen the freshness of her complexion at 
that hour. * 

Sir Homy was hardly a joy for over to behold; 
he was evidently very cross, and very un¬ 
comfortable, and it was as much as his 
equanimity could stand, when with a bright 
little laugh, his wife asked him how he felt, 
and it was with a great effort that he managed 
to say a ciAril good morning •to Wilfred as 
he got on to the platform to seek some 
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place to rejiair his damaged toilette a 
little. 

Lady Waldermere wanted but little time 
to repair the imperceptible damages in hers, 
and when he rejoined them again, looking a 
little comforted, he found her with Wilfred 
discussing cafe au lait and rolls, and conclud¬ 
ing with an immense bunch of grapes 
which had made the journey from Walder- 
merc Park. 

They soon settled themselves into the train 
again, and Wilfred was seated opposite to Lady 
Waldermere, while Sir Henry sat at the other 
end of the carriage, not at all inclimvl for con¬ 
versation, and plunged at times into a substan¬ 
tial-looking book. Once he roused up and 
talked to Wilfred about Scotch farming, and 
seemed qjiite astonished that he knew more 
about it than even he did, which* sent him 
up enormously in his estimation, and the 
arguments about draining and subsoil plough¬ 
ing sent him back to his corner again at last 
in a good humour. 

The weather was a most perfect specimen of 
August weather in Scotland, and* the scenery 
grew wilder and more interesting as they went 
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on, With regret they passed at such a pace 
through the magnificent scenery of Killicranky, 
■with its splendid profusion of mountain, forest, 
and moor all together, and the beautiful torrents 
that continually lent their charm to the pic¬ 
ture, and on aw'ay north into scenery that left 
no doubt that the lowlands were left behind. 
Wilfred looked alternately at the beautiful 
scones they were rapidly travelling through, 
and into the face of his .charming companion, 
while neither of them seemed lor one minute 
to f(!el the fatigue or irksomeness of the long 
journey. They talked on hour after hour about 
the scenes before them, about other countries, 
people, and books, and^felt almost soriy when 
at last they arrived at Inverness. But none 
of the party were above apj)reciating the 
charms of, water and fresh clothes, •and fully 
enjoyed their dinner at the very comfortable 
Inverness Ilotel, and a stroll through the town 
and a look at the Ness in the soft long 
northern twilight, then'early to bed to prepare 
for the rest of their jommey the following 
day. 

By times’in the morning they, were embarked 
in the Dingwall and Skye Railway, and soon 
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found themselves travelling into wilder and 
wilder scenery. The large and prosperous 
looking farm-houses, with their crowd of 
buildings and stables round them, became more 
and more rare, and the hills were wilder and 
more rocky, and seemed devoted to nothing 
but sheep, and often for mile after mile there 
was nothing at the side of the railway to be 
seen but a long wooden palisade to keep off 
winter snow drifts. Eock, mountain, and 
heather, brilliant now with its purple blossom 
fully out, and from time to time a rapid stream 
ran for some way by the railway, with now 
and then a deep quiet pool, looking fit for the 
favourite haunt of gigantic trout or salmon. 
A few straggling houses and shepherds’ 
cottages gave evidence here and there that 
the country was inhabited, while every few 
miles they passed some smart shooting lodge 
with trim lawns and neat plantations, and often 
with large gardens and long range of glass¬ 
houses, to testify to the wealth of the 
owner. 

At last cultivation seemed to.cease, and flock 
after flock of, sheep covered the hill-sides, 
black faced and white, white faced and black. 
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and active looking shepherds iri knickerbockers, 
and with long crooks, proving to the people 
from the south that that instrument was 
used for other purposes than to complete a 
fancy dress, or make a model in china. And 
with each shepherd two or three colley dogs, 
not the long-haired fat sleepy-looking half-bred 
gordon setters that lounge with every young 
man up Piccadilly, and only rouse themselves 
up to fight each other, or to bite a child, but 
light, wiry-haired animals that could often run 
down a hare, and to whom fatigue is unknown. 
All ideas of speed had been left behind at 
Inverness, and the block system seemed to bo 
quite unnecessary, as there did not appear to 
be more than one train on the line, which the 
utmost ingenuity of mismanagement could 
hardly make run into itself. Every station 
was stopped at, and with the exception of 
tourists and visitors from the south, every 
body seemed to know every body, and Sandy, 
Colin, Archie, and Donald had a bit of a crack 
at every place, and took frequent sociable sips 
of the creature to show that there w'as no ill- 
feeling. • At last, after passing what seemed 
like an inland sea, the train ran into the quiet 
little station of Strom Perry. 
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The luggage' was soon collected, but then 
the difficulty began, for how they were all to 
be transported over the hills to Balmacara, 
seemed to be a mystery. At first the natives 
declared that there were no horses of any sort 
to be had, and that the tourists had engaged 
them all. 

Wilfred had a great mind to apply to a man 
in the full dross of a Highland chief, who was 
airing his legs up and down the platform, and 
ask him to order out some of liis clan to help 
them. It was quite evident what he had come 
up to the north for, at the first glance. All 
that the tailor, and shoemaker could do for 
him to make him a Highlander had been done. 
His voluminous kilt wa^ of a tartan that had 
never before graced any hill-side but that of 
the slight declivity of Eegont’s street, and his 
jacket was of the most elaborate cut. His pink 
podgy-lookiug knees stared out over stockings 
the most fanciful that the mind of Macdou- 
gal’s best knitter could invent, and ho was 
cross-gart(wcd in a way that would have made 
Malvolio die of envy when ho went to charm 
the oyo and heart of his fanciful mistress; dirks 
and knives and forks, with cairngorms as 
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large as cricket balls peeped out of every 
cbink, and his feet were encased in shoes that 
were a pericet marvel of leather work. The 
head of an unknown monster grinned on his 
Sporran from his portly stomach, and the Avhole 
was surmounted by a red face that told the 
tale of many a civic feast, and a Glengarry bon¬ 
net with an eagle’s feather in it. The effect 
was magnificent, but looked far more fitted for 
the promenade than the inountain side, and it 
was difficult to imagine those stout calves 
taking that portly form anywhere off the 
level. This magnificent person was so wrapt 
up in himself that he did not look as tlnmgh 
he would apineciate the joke of being applied 
to for lielj), or rise, if Wilfred had gone up 
and addressed him by the title of ‘ Strom Ferry,’ 
as he proposed doing to Lady Waldormere, 
while Sii- Ilemy was getting into his first fuss 
about the want of horses. 

Willred proposed to him that they should 
walk on, and leave the servants to bring the 
things, but that his uneasy mind would not 
consent to. At last a sort of fly was found, 
and a cart, which together were capable of 
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holding the luggage and two or three people, 
but horses were still absent. A thing with 
four legs was at last found and put into the 
cart, which was sent off with Wilfred’s ser¬ 
vant iu charge, and horses for the fly were 
procured as soon as a young honeymooning 
couifle from Edinbui’gh had returned from a 
drive. Wilfred proposed to Lady Waldermore 
to walk on after the cart j Sir Ilenry declined to 
do so, but as it was quite impossible for him, and 
her, and her maid and man, and Wilfred, and 
the rest of the luggage to get into the fly, he 
agreed to their starting on and waiting for 
him as soon as Lady Waldermore was in the 
least • fatigued; so away the two started for 
their first walk together in the Highlands. 

The road was good, and the hills not very 
steep, but .the scenery very wild and barren. 
Moss and heather near the road, then above 
that rock, and then heather and rock mixed 
together, altogether it looked so rugged that 
it puzzled them to think what those comfort¬ 
able-looking black-faced sheep up there could 
find to eat, which looked down upon them 
with such contepapt. 

Fir-woods and homesteads were quite left 
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behind, and they only passed in all the way 
two or three miserable-looking cottages, built 
of stone, with very little window and no 
chimney, while the heavy peat smoke was 
streaming out of the cracks between the stones, 
and suggested an atmosphere inside that would 
want a different rate to them to support life 
in. 

It was not too hot, and the air was delight¬ 
ful, and as they walked on, it seemed like in¬ 
haling draughts of some new and exhilarating 
gas, till Lady Waldermere walked on mile 
after mile, and could not imagine where she 
got such strength from. Both of them en¬ 
joyed their walk much, and were almost sorry 
when they got in sight of the straggling 
village of Balmaeara, and saw the yacht lying 
a little way from the shore, in the narrow 
strait that separated them from the blue rugged 
mountains of Skye. 

As they got near the village, Charley 
Addington came to meet them, and after giving 
them a cordial welcome to the Highlands, ex¬ 
claimed, 

“ But* have you two bo]ted together and 
given the baronet the slip ? What will Bessie 
say ? ” 
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“We only ggve him the slip at Strom 
Ferry,” said Lady Waldermere, “he will he 
here soon, but he was waiting for horses till 
a honeymooning couple returned from an ex¬ 
cursion.” 

“ Oh ! then he’ll be here soon,” said Charley, 
“ honeymooning couples soon got sick of long 
lonely expeditions; but come on board and see 
my wife, and get some refreshment. You have 
made a fair start in walking, Lady Walder¬ 
mere,—Bessie thinks herself a wonder for 
a smart lady, but she will have to look 
out.” 

“I had no idea I could have walked so far,” 
said she, “ but sitting so long in the train must 
have given me strength, 11 ow long shall we 
be getting to Glen Dhu ? ” 

“ About two or three hours, when we are 
once off, but it depends on the tide rather, as 
it runs very strong here at times. It is as 
calm as a pond to-day.” 

They were soon in a boat, and alongside 
the ‘ Harpy,’ which was a very comfort¬ 
able steam yacht of more than- two hundred 
tons,” 

Mrs. Addington was at the side, and Miss 
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Featlierstone with her. Sh« embraced Lady 
Waldermere most affectionately, and then re¬ 
peated her husband’s question as to where Sir 
Henry was, and if she had eloped with Wilfred 
St. John. 

“ I thought ” she said, “ that my good com¬ 
pany had so raised his moral tone, that it would 
have been impossible for him to do such a thing. 
I assure you, Hilda, that ho was a pattern while 
he was at Folkestone, /ind talked more goody- 
goody than he ever had done in a fortnight 
since he was a little boy.” 

“But what a lovely yacht you have got, 
Bessie ! ” said Lady Waldermere. “ I wonder 
you never make any long journeys in it, it is 
so roomy too,” 

“ Wo are always threatening to go to the 
ModitciTanean some winter,” she answered, 
“ but when it comes to the point, the charms 
of hunting carry the day very easily; some 
winter, if circumstances should occur to pre¬ 
vent my hunting, I shall go.” 

“ What fun it would be to make up a party 
and two yachts,” said Lady Waldermere, “ but 
Sir Henty hates it so, and is always ill.” 

“ Do you often go out up here ? ” asked 
Wilfred. 
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“ Not very,” die answered, “ but now and 
then we have been out when it blows hard to 
freshen us up. She is a splendid boat in a heavy 
sea; you shall try if you like.” 

“ Well, we’ll see when the heavy sea comes,” 
said Lady Waldermere; “ to-day I must say I 
am glad it is calm.” 

“ There is the fly and the honeymoon¬ 
ing horses at last! ” exclaimed Wilfred, as 
the conveyance in question appeared in the 
road. 

“ What a long flirtation Sir Henry has had 
with your serious-looking attendant, Hilda,” 
said Mrs. Addington, “ I shall ask him if the 
honeymooning horses afiiicted the atmosphere 
of the fly.” 

“I suspect they have had rather a solemn 
journey,” sdid Lady Waldermere. ‘.‘Henry 
did not look much like flirting with any one 
when we left him, but wo wiU see what you 
can do with him. I think he gets more 
lively with you than vdth any one else I 
know.” 

While they were talking, Charley Addington 
had got Sir Hcmfy and his companions with 
the luggage into the boat, and they were soon 
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alongside. Sir Henry put on* a clioerM ex¬ 
pression as soon as ho saw Mrs. Addington, 
and he had not been on deck five minutes 
before she had him in the best humour pos¬ 
sible. 

The anchor was soon up, and they Avere 
steaming away down the narrow sea that di¬ 
vides Skye from the mainland, while tea was 
produced for the benefit of the weary travellers. 
Charley Addington went up on to the bridge, 
and Miss Ecatherstone went with him, while 
Sir Henry devoted himself to Mrs. Addington, 
and Wilfred and Lady Waldermore made 
themselves comfortable to talk and look at the 
scenery. After observing it for some little 
time, he turned to her and said, 

“ I have heard so much of the beauty of 
the scevery here, but, do you know, I am 
rather ashamed to confess that I am a little 
disappointed. The coast is so like a great 
many other coasts I have sailed along, rocks 
at the waters’ edge, grey hills above them, but 
nothing remarkable, unless it is the absence of 
any trees or signs of life. It looks to me from 
here to bo barren, but not wild enough to bo 
grand.” 
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“I feel rather as you do,” she answered, 
“ but I think views from the sea are very apt 
to be disappointing. Of course, I don’t mean 
that there are not some which are most won¬ 
derful, but so many look so much finer when 
once you are on shore, and I fancy we shall 
rather find it so here. I have always heard 
people say hero, too, that the scenery grows 
on you more and more every day you live 
among it; but we ^ shall see later on, and 
wo will remember this, our first impression of 
it.” 

“ Are you a believer in first impressions. 
Lady Waldermere ? ” he asked. 

“ ‘Of people, or place^. do you mean ? ” she 
said. 

“ Well, I meant more particularly of people, 
of places it is not so interesting,” he apswerod; 
‘‘ but some people believe so very much in the 
correctness of them that it often becomes a 
prejudice with them.” 

“ I believe a good, deal in the correctness of 
them,” she replied. “ I think we often grow 
to like people very much whom we are quite 
indifferent to at‘first, but if we take a strong 
dislike at once, our natural antipathy seldom 
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misleads us, and though we ’may get over 
it, and come almost to like the object, it nearly 
always does something to show us how 
right we were at first. ChildreHi and ani¬ 
mals seem to have a strong natural instinct 
in that way, which .seems to bo hardly ever 
mistaken.” 

“And what do you think of love at first 
sight that is talked so much about ? ” he asked; 
“ do you think it is merely a fancy, or a 
stronger sympathy of some kind that is ex¬ 
cited ? ” 

“ I have never quite been able to make up 
my mind,” she answered; “ it seems at times 
to be a much stronge? feeling than a mere 
fancy, but I have often observed in people 
who have indulged in it that it blinds their 
judgment • for a long time entirely to what 
the object is really like, and, if it cannot last 
for ever, now and then causes a painful 
awakening, often too late to be anything but 
painful.” 

“ Yet,” said Wilfred, “ I really believe it 
is very common, and unless it were, I ams ure 
that many marriages would never come off. 
If people all looked dispassionately at each 
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other for a long time, they would see so many 
defects that they could never make up their 
minds to marry.” 

“ Then you think that many marry people 
whom they have fallen in love with at first 
sight ? ” said she. 

“ I think that this happens a good deal,” 
he answered, “ both to men and women. 
They dream over their ideas of love, and 
build up ideals for* themselves, and they then 
fit their ideal on to some man or woman whom 
they moot, and who docs not in reality a bit 
deserve it; and having personified their ideal 
they fall in love with it, and shut their eyes 
to all defects and 'shortcomings, and if 
they can continue blind for ever, tant rnkwe 
pour euw. Some do succeed in doing it.” 

“Do you remember in Longfellovr’s ‘Hype¬ 
rion,’ ” said she, “ when Flemming is in tho 
carriage with his friend driviug away after Mary 
Ashburnham has refused him, the conversation 
on love and yoimg women ? ” 

“Oh! yes,” he said, “and Berkley is 
telling him of his early love who declined the 
honour of being his wife and told him he was 
in love, not with her, but with certain 
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attributes, and he says, ‘ D— your attributes,’ 
‘ Sir,’ she answered, ‘ you have been drink¬ 
ing,’ and so they parted. She was a practical 
young woman, but not far wrong according to 
my theory.” 

“ Then, do you think that no sensible man 
or woman would marry unless there were a 
little of the glamour of imagination to blind 
their judgment ? ” she asked. 

“ Oh! no, by no ?aomis,” he answered, 
“ but it is much harder to love in that way, any 
one whom they have studied and know so well,but 
if they do,—I am speaking of people capable 
of what I call judging, and loving,—it is then 
real and deep, and jjrobably for life. That 
is what I call happiness. Lady Waldormero, 
but,” he added, after a little pause, “ I think 
it is rare in life.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “ I fear it is rare, 
and I am sorry to have seen so often among 
my friends that the most sensitive and 
most capable of happiness are by no means 
the happiest.” 

“What are you two people discussing so 
earnestly ? ” said Mrs. Addivgton, laughing, 
as she and Sir Henry came up to the pair. 
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Your faces b(#th look so long and solemn 
that I am sure it is some question of social 
philosophy.” 

“ I don’t quite know what that may be,” 
said Lady Waldcrinere, “ but something like 
metaphysics, what one cannot understand, I 
suppose, but wo were talking about the folly 
or wisdom of first impressions.” 

“ You know the Scotchman’s idea of meta¬ 
physics, don’t you, l^Irs. Addington, as you are 
a laird ? ” said Wilfred. 

“Being a laird has not made me Scotch,” 
she said, “ and I don’t know.” 

“ Well,” he said, “ when the mon that’s 
listening does na ken twhat the mon that’s 
spaking manes, and the mon that’s spaking 
docs na ken what he manes hirasel’, them’s 
metapheesics! ” 

“ And did you understand what Mr. St. 
John said about first impressions?” asked 
Mrs. Addington. “ I dare say it was so 
deep ho did na ken what he meant 
himsel’.” 

“Won’t you give us your •opinion?” said 
Wilfred, “ I don’t think we ever discussed 
it in any of our long talks on the beach at 
FnlkcsN'ue.” 
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“Oh! I believe in first impressions tre¬ 
mendously,” she answered, “ love at first 
sight is always strong, and hate at first sight 
stronger still.” 

“ But did you never learn to hate what you 
loved at first sight ? ” said Wilfred, laughing. 

“Oh! yes,” said*she, “but then I loved 
at first, so I made no mistake. I fell in love 
with you at first sight, my dear Hilda; did 
not you. Sir Henry ? ” 

“ I believe I did, Mrs. Addington,” he 
answered rather slowly and pompously, 
“ and neither of us have lived to find ourselves 
mistaken.” 

“ Take care that neither of you do,” said 
Lady Wuldermere, “the sage said call no one 
happy till his Death, so don’t call love perfect 
till then. ^ You might quarrel with me, Bessie, 
though I hope not.” 

“Love till Death!” said Mrs. Addington, 
“ that is a very serious and solemn idea, and 
one not entertained so very much in this 
century wc live in, I fancy. Why one hears 
people discussing terminable marriage leases, 
instead of* an out-and-out sale, and a per¬ 
petual holding.” 
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“ But,” saicl‘Wil£red, “ loye till Death, and' 
an indissoluble union of bodies are two dif¬ 
ferent things; if you can ensure the one, the 
other becomes delightful, but without it a 
little trying ; so as I never expect the one, I 
never mean to try the other.” 

“ I hope,” said Sir Henry rather 
solemnly, as his feelings of propriety began 
to be a little shocked, “ I hope you are 
not speaking seriojisly,, Mrs. Addington. I 
consider the marriage tie too sacred a thing to 
be lightly spoken of, and I cannot approve of 
changes of ideas on the subject being sug¬ 
gested even in joke. In these unlucky days, 
change and radicalism ,have gone I'ar enough, 
without attacking the most sacred ties of life 
even in jest, and many good and honoured 
institutions have been in the end des,troyed by 
being attacked in the first instance by jest 
and satire.” 

‘‘ But I did not make a joke of it,” said 
Mrs. Addington, laughing. 1 was only 
chaffing Hilda about her solemnity on the 
‘ love till Death ’ idea. Wives always love 
their husbands ►till they die, you'know, Sir 
Henry; I mean, of course, till the husband 
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dies; then they can do as -they like, and 
some love them a deal more* than they did 
when they were alive !" 

“ And take a good deal of trouble very 
often to impress it on the unhappy man who 
has aspired to his vacant place,” said Lady 
Waldormere, laughing. 

“But you good people are all arguing 
instead of looking at our wonderful scenery,” 
said Mrs. Addington, “ only Charley and Miss 
Featherstone are doing justice to it.” 

“ I think Charley seems to be doing justice 
to her pretty face,” said Wilfred, laughing, 
“ quite as much as to the pretty scenery, by the 
way he is looking at it.” 

“ Oh! it’s all riglft,” said Mrs. Addington, 
“ he never talks nonsense like some of you 
do; and you will see I shall marry Lily 
Featheriitone off beautifully,' and she will 
make a pattern wife.” 

“I am sure a few years of your society, 
Mrs. Addington,” said Sir Henry gallantly, 
“ has quite changed all that in him, if there 
ever was anything to change. I am told 
that the .young men of the present day are 
sadly falling off in the ^respect due to 
ladies.” 
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“ On the contrary,” said Wilfred, “ I 
assure yon that my contemporaries have taken 
a pattern from the generation preceding us 
and are trying to outdo them.” 

“ I hope it may be so,” he replied, “ but 
sad stories have been told to mo at times.” 

Wliilo they were talking, the yacht was 
riinning along through the rocky realms of 
the old Macdonalds and Macleods, and the 
rugged mountains of Skye had for some time 
been clear against* t'no setting sun, while 
the yacht steamed smoothly and quietly 
on through the lovely summer evening, 
and suddenly rounded the point at the 
entrance of the loch at the top of which 
was Glou Dhu. *■ 

“ Oh! what a lovely view,” exclaimed Lady 
Wiildcrmerc, “ that is beautiful! I have 

M 

quite altered my opinion already. ‘ Mr. St. 
John, could anything be more perfect! 
Who would talk of the rough inhospitable 
north, after seeing this in the soft summer’s 
evening light ? ” 

“But who would have thought that just 
turning the corner round that point could 
change the scene so entirely ?” said he. 
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And they sat silent and gazed on the mag¬ 
nificent scene. The deep dark blue loch, 
without a ripple on its surface, and so shut in 
by mountains that it seemed to be an inland 
lake. The mountain rising abruptly from its 
sides in gi-and masses of grey rock and purple 
heather, all glowing in the rich light. The 
shadows deepening up the mysterious-looking 
glens, while the sun still lit up the mountain 
tojis above them in a blaze of golden light, 
the glory aloft making the gloom in the valleys 
deeper and deeper. Nothing looked hard, 
nothing look(id bare or rugged, all was bathed 
in soft warm light; and as the sun sank lower 
behind them as they came up the loch, it 
seemed to shed a bright hue of welcome, on all 
the fair scenes they were approaching. Its 
last rays touched the white gables of the house 
thr'ough its sun’ouuding pine woods which 
came down to the very edge of the vrater, and 
lit up the little village that straggled along 
the shore of the loch, while a mighty moun¬ 
tain towered u^) into the glowing sky straight 
above them. 

The fascination of the scene seemed to bo 
upon them all as in silence they watched it. 
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while the yachc*, with the engines almost 
stopped, floated noiselessly and perfectly 
smoothly towards the house. 

Wilfred turned to his companion, and saw 
upon her face an expression that never passed 
away from his memory, as she sat there and 
seemed transfigured by the splendour of the 
scene, and the magic charm of the light and 
the hour. She looked as though she saw far 
away beyond the mountains and the sea, and 
then she turned her face to the heavens that 
were all on fire with the most gorgeo\is sun¬ 
set, and gazed on them till he could have 
thought it was the face of an angel that had 
caught its glory and inspiration from above, 
and when she ttmied to him again her eyes 
were full of tears. 

As they looked behind them the mountains 
on that side the loch were almost black, so deep 
was the purple tinge on them, with the sun’s 
brilliant rays gleaming over the top, and 
leaving the valleys below in perfect darkness, 
while the heaven above was a brilliant rose 
pink, with long soft streaks of pky which took 
the softest and, most delicate sea-green tint 
between the bright masses of clouds. While 
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lo-wer on the horizon, and soon through the 
two mountains which formed the mouth of the 
loch, the sun was going down in clouds of 
every imaginable brilliant hue, and as it dis¬ 
appeared in the sea and among the distant 
islands it left long lines of gold and red in 
the sky, which gradually broke up into isles 
of rod, purple, and gold clouds, and left over 
the whole air a soft rich tinge, while, as the 
bright light left the mountain-tops, the deep 
darkness lifted a little from the valleys and 
glens before the real hue of night fell upon 
them. 

As they drew near the shore, Wilfred turned 
to Lady Waldermere, and said in a low voice, 
“ I don’t think that the remembraneo of this 
scene will ever pass from my mind. My whole 
journeyup here has been like a *drcam, and 
this seems such a fit and solemn ending to 
it.” 

They were roused out of their earnestness 
by the voice of Charley Addington giving 
directions about landing, and a few strokes of 
the oar brought them close to the house of 
Glen Dhu. A large grey deerhound and two 
rough terriers came to meet them, and gave a 
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most demonstrative welcome, and a very short 
walk through the pines brought them to the 
porch of the house. 

The hall was panelled with dark wood, 
and adorned everywhere with antlers and 
heads, the trophies of the chase, and the 
spoils from the monarchs of the glen, while 
the marble pavement was covered with deer 
skins. 

Prom the hall they went into the most 
charmingly famished drawing-room, . hung 
round with water colours, which opened into 
a very large conservatory, in the centre of 
which was a Ibuntain, with a large space in 
front of it, carpeted up to the edge of the 
heliotropes and verbenas with black bear-skins, 
and provided with delightful arm-chairs and 
cushions tO' lie or sit in luxury on. The 
drawing-room had a deep wide fire-place, in 
which a log-fire was nearly always burning, 
so that, whatever the weather was outside, it 
had the assurance that the damp air of the 
Highlands was (iffeotually excluded. 

A more cheering welcome than the whole 
house seemed to give to the travellers after 
their long journey,- it was impossible to ima¬ 
gine. 
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“ My dear Bessie,” exelaihied Lady Wal- 
dermere, “but this is fairyland! You have 
got the palace of Alla-a-decn hero instead of a 
shooting lodge! ” 

“ I have tried to make it comfortable,” she 
answered; “ but come up and see your room ; 
you will have lots of time to admire if you 
like later on, and we all rather want our dinner 
after the sea air.” 

The rooms upstairs .WQre quite in keeping 
with those they had seen downstairs, and the 
number of bath-rooms seemed fabulous; while 
there was an air of comfort and order about 
them all, and a total absence of stiffness that 
set the guests at Glen» Dhu at their ease before 
they had been half an hour in the house. 

The house had been added on to more than 
once, and internal comfort had beeil considered 
instead of external appearance, so that it was 
extremely rambling and not easy to a new 
comer to find the way about. 

The living at Glep Dhu was not of the 
scrambling order of shooting lodges; but while 
all formality and stiffness were banished, it 
had all the little refined comforts of the 
most civilised life, but none of its tiresome 
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restraints,—tlio'' distance it was from the 
haunts of the crowd, and its isolation in wild 
scenery, forming an ample excuse for making 
it a charming liberty hall. Both the Adding¬ 
tons know how to make their guests comfort¬ 
able ; he was so good-natured and easy-going, 
and she quite understood how much to help 
to amuse them, and how much to leave them 
to themselves. Besides the drawing-room and 
conservatory there \yere on the ground-floor a 
billiard-room and library, and Charley’s own 
den, so chat there was plenty of room for a 
large party to make themselves happy in the 
wettest and most miserable weathers. 

The luxuries of a brih and a comfortable 
bedroom were most acceptable after the 
journey ; and while Wilfred was dressing he 
could not help thinking to himself thp,t he had 
indeed fallen upon good quarters, and he was 
not at all disposed to grumble at finding that 
the party was so small, and that he would 
have the uninterrupted society of two ladies 
whom he liked so much, and who were both so 
pleasant to him, for some few days. 

Dinner was late, but that was not a circum¬ 
stance which disturbed the cook, accustomed to 
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the late hours of stalkers, andlate retiu’ns from 
long expeditions, and the cumnc left nothing 
to be desired, while the waiting was perfect, 
and the wine Addington took a special pride 
in. 

Being only six the conversation was quite 
general, and Sir Henry, by the side of Mrs. 
Addington, seemed to have quite forgotten the 
worries of the journey, and to have caught a 
little of the brilliance of ,his lively neighbour. 
They talked chiefly of the events of the past 
season, Mrs. Addington leading the way in the 
conversation j and when she touched upon the 
shortcomings or misfortunes of Mends and 
acquaintance, which ’she did now and then re¬ 
gardless of Miss Featherstono’s presence, she 
always appealed to Sir Henry, who, in spite of 
his propriety and solemnity, coiild not help 
smiling at the absurd way she often put things 
in her delight at drawing him out. 

Lady Waldermere talked and laughed more 
than Wilfred had ever seen her do before, and 
he felt it almost impossible to believe that this 
gay brilliant woman, who seemed to delight in 
encouraging Mrs. Adtlingtoh in her wildest 
ideas and stories, was the same whose sweet 
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face, lighted up' with the glow from heaven of 
the rays of the setting sun, he had gazed at 
with such admiration so short a time before on 
the deck of the yacht. 

The whole party seemed to be on excellent 
terms with each other and with themselves, 
and felt the comfortable calmness produced by 
an extremely good dinner, which they had 
thoroughly earned, when Mrs. Addington rose 
to go, saying to Charley, “ Don’t bo long; I 
shall order coffee in the conservatory in twenty 
minutes, smoking allowed all over the house, 
Mr. St. Jolm, but in the drawing-room only 
in the shape of cigarettes.” 

Wilfred,” said Chailey, when they were 
gone, “ I can strongly recommend the claret. 
We must keep out the damp here, and the 
true vintage of Bordeaux mixes not badly 
with the dew of the mountain. I always get 
my wine from Edinburgh up here—best claret 
going—straight from Bordeaux^. I liave some 
tappit hens in the cellar from the Johnstone’s 
cave at Bordeaux, which we will broach when 
you have brought home a monster from the 
glen.” 

By the appointed twenty minutes they had 
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joined the ladies in the conservatory, which 
was softly lighted by lamps with rose-coloured 
shades, which shod a luxurious light over every¬ 
thing, while the fountain splashed in a low 
dreamy way behind them. Wilfi-ed was seated 
on a large cushion at the feet of his two fair 
friends, who reposed in low arm-chairs, with 
tneir faces turned towaiv^s the wide door which 
looked out upon the sea. Through the pines 
the moonlight was sparkling and dancing on 
he water, and lighting up the rugged outline 
of the mountains that encircled the loch while 
all below was in deep shade. Lufra, the deer¬ 
hound, was stretched at full length fast asleep 
on the bear-skins, and on the door step Donald 
and Darroch, the two terriers, were dozing and 
nodding upon the lovely tranquil scene out¬ 
side. Wilfred turned from the soft view and 
looked up from time to time as he was talking, 
into the bright animated face of Mrs. Addington, 
or into the soft melancholy one of Lady Wal- 
dermerc, from which had now again disap¬ 
peared all the expression of gaiety and lightness 
that it had worn at dinner. 

Little by little the conversation seemed to 
die out, under the charm of the surrounding 
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flowers and soft light, and of the lorely scene 
outside, till at last, for a few minutes, they sat 
in silence. 

“ A high bid for your thoughts. Lady 
Waldormerc,” said Charley Addington, at last 
ruthlessly breaking the spell. “ If I may judge 
by that look of charming melancholy which I 
have been watching with rapture, they must 
be worth a largo sum.” 

“ I was not thinking,” she answered. “ I 
was dreaming, and dreaming that you had 
transported me into fairyland. When did you 
find the lamp of Alla-a-deen, that you have 
compelled the genius ^of it to plant this 
enchanted palace in the midst of the most 
beautiful wilds of Scotland. You have collected 
in this lonely scene before us the climate of 
Italy, and the flowers, fountains, and dim 
lights of an Arabian night’s dream! ” 

“ The genius who touched Glen Dhu with 
her wand is at your side,” he answered. “ I and 
Bessie both like to be comfortable, and I never 
do quarrel about her taste. whatever other 
differences we may have.” 

“ No, it was good enough for her to choose 
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you at any rate,” said Lady Waldermere, 
laughing; “ but so far it all seems to me to be 
perfect. Does it inspire the mind of the 
wandering troubadour lying at my feet ? Does 
he dream of knights and ladies, or of old 
chieftains and border fights up here in the 
kingdom of the old Macdonalds and Macleods? ” 

“ The humble minstrel would hardly venture 
to tune the strings of the wild harp of the 
north,” answered Wilffed' “ and he is sure that 
the imagination of Lady Waldermere can create 
far sweeter visions than any he could conjure 
up in these beautiful scenes, and that her 
dreams to-night will be far softer and sweeter 
than any which he could inspire.” 

“ I think, my dear Hilda,” said Mrs. 
Addington, “ that it is almost time that you 
sought 'the scene of such dreams; it has 
already tolled the witching hour, and the 
partner of your joys and sorrows is in the 
arms of the dreamy god. Eemcmbcr, that 
this is liberty hall, no fixed hours except for 
diimer, and that is often being shifted about, 
so I will ,see you to your door, and wish these 
good people sweet repose.” 

“ I feel so comfortable I don’t want at all 
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to move,” said Lady Waldermere, slowly 
rousing herself, “ but I suppose I must tear 
myself away from this enchanting scone. Good 
night, minstrel, and see if you cannot invoke 
the spirits of the loch and mountain to tell 
you some story worthy of the charms of Glen 
Dhu. 
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OHAPTEE I. 

A BRILLIANT suEi streamed into the windows 
of Wilfred’s bedroom, and made late slumber 
impossible, so, after one look out of the window 
at the glorious view, he slipped on some clothes, 
and wandered out to have a swim in the clear 
waters of the loch. At the door he met old 
Lufra, who wished him a solemn good morning, 
while Donald and Darroch were more demon¬ 
strative, and, in their delight at finding any 
one to go out with them so early, welcomed 
him as though he was an old friend. 

It was a most perfect summer’s day, and the 
sun shone brilliantly on the same sea and 
mountains .that he had gazed at with such ad- 
mimtion the evening before. But beautiful 
though it was now, it was entirely changed, 
VOL. II. 1 
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the light of thfe sun coming lErom the other 
side, reversed all the shadows, and seemed to 
alter even the shape of the mountains. Nothing 
was dark now, nothing gloomy and mysterious, 
all was bright and joyous, and even the grim 
old pines, with the dew drops of the night 
still glistening on the dark boughs, wore a 
smiling look in tho morning sunshine. The 
little waves sparkled and danced, and tho sea¬ 
birds flew backwards and forwards, with now 
and then a heron winging his solemn flight 
across the loch, as though they too could enjoy 
the delightful weather, whih* out in tho 
middle of the loch a seal every now and then 
put up his black head* to take a look round 
him. 

Wilfred was soon swimming about in the 
cold clear water, with his rough cmnpanions 
sitting on a rock watching him, and having 
returned and completed his toilet, he wandered 
about tho place till the rest of the party should 
api)ear. Donald and Darroch were in the best 
of spirits, and appeared to be bent on showing 
him the haunt of every rabbit on the place, 
with which they were quite familidr. ‘ 

At last Charley Addington appeared on the 
lawn in firont of the house, and called him in 
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to breakfast, where he found ^ Henry, and 
Mrs. Addington appeared in a few minutes, 
looking radiant in a light summer dress. 

“ Good morning, Sir Henry,” she said. “ I 
have just paid a visit to your better half, and 
found the lazy thing was not yet out of bed J 
but 1 never saw any one look so fresh and 
pretty as she does. I thought it was only the 
privilege of children to wake up so bright and 
rosy.” 

“ I think she is tired dfter her journey,” 
answered Sir Henry, looking rather shocked 
at the idea of his wife’s appearance in bed 
being discussed before the party at the break¬ 
fast table. “ She hoped you would excuse her 
being late this morning.” 

“ If she looks like that when she is tired,” 
said Mrs. Addington, amused at the look on 
Sir Henris face, “ what must she be when she 
is fresh. Didn’t the old Queens of France, or 
some place, hold receptions in their beds 
in days gone by ? I, am sure if they looked 
Like Hilda it must have been very trying to 
the feelings of the younger courtiers.” 

“ Perhaps it was only the old queens who 
did observe the custom,” said Wilfred, “ and so 
the feelings of the young were spared.” 

1—2 
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“ 1 don’t c^re what the old frumps did,” 
she answered. “ They would be wigged, and 
curled, and painted up for the exhibition. 
Fancy wliat a sight one or two ladies we know 
of in the world of fashion must be at that hour! 
I heard of one that we all know who had a 
new maid who came in the morning for the first 
time to open the shutters of her bedroom, and 
when she turned and looked at the morning 
light streaming on the bed, she shrieked and 
had a fit.” 

“ My dear Bessie,” said Charley, “ for 
heaven’s sake spare us at this sacred hour of 
breakfast from such ideas. Had you been up 
long, Wilfred, when I ^saw you ? ” 

“ Yes,” he answered. “ I had a dip in the 
loch and a walk round the ‘ demesne.’ Your 
rough friends, Mrs. Addington, seem to share 
your feelings of hospitality, and the *two small 
gentlemen took me to see aU the rabbits in the 
place.” 

“ They are sweet creatures,” she said, “ and 
such friends; but they will fight desperately at 
times, then go out hunting, pr curl up and go 
to sleep together after it, as though nothing had 
happened.” 

“ An emblem of what the domestic bliss of 
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many of onr Mends is,” observed Charley; 
“ but, then, among that class of creatures there 
are no indissoluble unions, and they can 
separate without any legal formalities, so they 
can afford to quarrel.” 

“ My dear Addington,” said Sir Henry, 
“ please don’t let us have any more allusions 
to separation, and to that disgraceful Court 
which is a blot upon our modem civilization. 
I trust I shall live to see it quite swept away, 
and the Church once more have the sole power 
over the holy state of matrimony.” 

“ I’ll drop the subject with all my heart if you 
like,” answered Addington; “but I did not 
know that, with all yoim practical sense, you 
would leave marriage entirely in the hands of the 
priests, and take it out of those of the civil 
law. I won’t argue about it, but I must add 
that as long as the law has so much to do 
with tying the knot, I don’t see why it 
should not have a voice in the untying of it, 
If it were only a matter of sentiment, how¬ 
ever solemn, weU and good, but settlements, 
children, and all the rest of it are matters of 
law, and the strange mixture pf civility and 
religion in the matter always seems to me 
rather anomalous. But I have done with it 
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now, and we iwill talk of what is to bo done 
to-day. Here comes the fair Miss Feather- 
stone, what docs she propose % ” he added, as 
that yoting lady came into the room. 

“ We are talking about what to do to-day, 
Lily,” said Mrs. Addington, “no one is going 
to shoot, and there is ‘no water to fish in, so 
our three men are driven to take refuge in 
our society as a pis-aller, what would you like 
to do?” 

“ Oh! if I may propose,” replied the 
young lady, settling herself down at the 
table, “ I should like to visit some cf the 
scenes where Prince Charlie wandered with 
Flora Macdonald. I ^m told it was all about 
here.” 

“ You shall visit them all if you like. Miss 
Featherstone,” said Charley; “caves, rocks, 
and everything. I suppose you are an 
admirer of that unprincipled adventurer, who 
seemed to have the bump of admiration 
for your beautiful sex most unfairly de¬ 
veloped.” 

“ I knew you were sure to run him down, 
Mr. Addingtop,” she answered, «“ but I do 
admire him, and his chivalrous character in 
his struggles to obtain Ms own; and all the 
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devotion of his followers is, I am sure, a 
proof of what he was.” 

“ Of the fascination of his manners, and 
their desire to get something in the general 
scramble,” said Charley Addington. “ But he 
was a real favourite with beautiful women, 
only unfortunately, he, like the rest of the 
Stuarts, was always making love to some 
pretty woman at the moment ho was wanted 
for some important business. Yet I am not sure 
he wasn’t right, and I-have no doubt ho had a 
very good time of it altogether.” 

“ I’m not going to argue with you, Mr. 
Addington, because I want to eat my breakfast, 
and because you only scoff, but nothing you say 
would shake me in i&y love and admiration for 
the Stuarts,” answered Miss Feathcrstone. 

“ I feel no doubt of it. Miss Featherstone,” 
he said, “ you could not bo a woman if your 
opinion on any subject could be changed 
by talking. Don’t you know the sago’s defini¬ 
tion of a woman? A creature not open to 
conviction by argument, and that pokes the 
fire from the top! ” 

“ Never mind about poking the fire on a 
hot summer’s day,” said hitf wife, “ but let us 
settle where we go, or how.” 
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“ I think the ponies conld take you round 
to the point, and the cave,” said he, “ where 
tradition says, the honnio Prince passed such 
a romantic and uncomfortable time with 
the fair Flora. We had enough of the yacht 
yesterday, so the ponies will be a change, and 
if you like to take luncheon with us wo can 
do it very pleasantly by starting about twelve 
or half past,” 

“Well, I’ll see what Lady Waldermere 
says, and then we’ll Jet. you all know in half 
an hour,” said Mrs. Addington. 

Lady Waldermere was quite ready to 
mount a pony and visit the spots that tradi¬ 
tion had sanctified by connecting them with 
Prince Charlie, and by hnlf past twelve they 
were all on their way, Mrs. Addington lead¬ 
ing, and Sir Henry by her side on a very 
sedate-looking pony. Addington and Wilfred 
preferred walking, and the former was follow¬ 
ing by the side of Miss Featherstone’s pony, 
alternately chaffing her, and telling her 
stories about the Highlands, and about 
Prince Charlie, for the facts of which he 
made a heavy call upon his imagination; 
while the latter brought up the rear* by the 
side of Lady Waldermere. 
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They were soon away from the pine woods 
that surrounded the house, and following the 
track that wound higher up the mountains, 
and along the side of the loch. Every now 
and then they crossed a small hum, now only 
a little stream trickling over the path, and 
looking but little like the dusky torrent that 
could roar down after a storm. 

The path lay along the hiU-side, through 
bracken and heather, bright and gay in the 
summer suu, with the’ breeze fanning their 
cheeks, in the glorious combination of pure 
mountain and sea-air. At their feet, now far 
below, was the rock-bound coast, with the little 
fishing village scattered along the edge of the 
water, the light breeze just ruffled the 
sparkling surface of the sea, and the moxm- 
tains round the loch glowed a brilliant 
purple -with their heather in full bloom under 
the rich August sun. Above them, on the 
other side, towered the mountains in masses of 
grey rock, and at times seemed to go for two 
or three thousand feet into the air straight 
over their heads. 

Once or twice they came in sight of deer 
feeding, first of about a dozen hinds with 
their calves, who did not see them till they 
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had watched thpm for some minutes, when an 
old hind lifted up her head and spied the 
distant party; she gave one signal and the 
whole herd was bounding along up the ridge 
of the mountain. At another time they came 
upon four stags together, two lying dozing in the 
sun on the rocks, and two browsing round them. 
They looked at them for soon time, and the 
two ghillies who were with them, soon told 
them how many points they had, and that two 
of them were quite' clean, that is, had rubbed 
all the velvet off their horns. Presently 
one lifted up his head, gave them a defiant 
look, and the four trotted away up the 
mountain in a dignified way, the last they 
saw of them being thefr clear outline against 
the deep-blue sky as they were walking 
slowly along the sky lino. 

Lady Waldermcrc had been contemplating 
the scenery for some little time, when she 
said to Wilfred, “ How different this is from 
anything I had expected of tlie Western 
Highlands ! I had heard so much of per¬ 
petual bad weather, and dark, rough scenery. 
Here all is soft and bright, and the sky and 
sea are of a blue worthy of Naples. As for 
the house, people talk of shooting-lodges and 
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making them inhabitable,’, but I know few 
country-houses in England so comfortable as 
Glen Dbu. Why, last night wo might have 
been taking part in a moonlight scene at the 
Opera, or on a visit to the throe ladies of 
Bagdad in the reign of good King Haroun A1 
Kaschid. Do you remember our disappoint¬ 
ment when we first started in the yacht from 
Baltnacara ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Wilfred, “ and how soon 
we changed our minds about the beauty of the"* ' 
place; our first impressions were not very 
correct on that occasion. But thinking of 
our discussion on the subject, I often think it 
would be very interesting if we could know 
what the first impressions of us were on 
those whom we became very intimate with 
afterwards.” 

“ l’ think,” she said, “that it would be 
very hard to say what they were. We are so 
apt to colour our recollection of these impres¬ 
sions, by our late experience, and unless 
something had marked these first impressions 
very strongly, I don’t think that our account 
of them would he worth ,much. I confess I 
very much distrust, in auto-biographies and 
personal narratives, all the accounts of early 
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ideas and impressifms. I am sure that they are 
nearly always, more than half, only the re¬ 
flection of later experience.” 

“ I often think,” said he, “ that friendship 
is never at all near perfection, till we have 
come to' the degree of intimacy when we 
can discuss the past, and our mutual impres¬ 
sions without any reserve, and when we 
have found an intellect in our friepd 
that is to us really worth holding intercourse 
•with.” 

“ You are imagining the ideal companion,” 
she answered. “ I don’t know if you mean 
man or woman; but if woman, do you think 
that when you had found your ideal princess, 
you could hold your intercourse with her, and 
keep your heart quite untouched ? ” 

“My heart has long since ceased to trouble 
me,” he answered; “it may beat a'’trifle 
quicker after a chai-ming waltz, but it is the 
exercise of the dance, and not the charm of 
the partner that causes its emotion. I am not 
going to say that I don’t believe in love, that 
would be absurd, but I have long since got 
over the fancies of my early days, and ,T don’t 
much believe in feeljng them again ; and I 
believe I am in earnest when I say I don’t 





wisli to. I t'h&t \ aaciu e»mi^ 

say that if I thought I were iu danger of carmj 
much for any woman, I would fty far awa] 
from her. I have seen love cause so mucl 
misery, and so little happiness, that I have m 
■wish to risk my bark on its stormy watera. 
It may give hours' of intense happiness, but 
they are nearly always paid for by months 
and years of misery. And by some strange 
anomaly of nature, the most sensitive and the 
most passionate seem nearly always to fix 
their affections on the ■wrong person. No, 
Lady Waldermere, the host way to go through 
life is to enjoy its good things as they come in 
our way, not to be „more selfish than one can 
help, and to steer clear of the shoals and quick¬ 
sands that beset the bark launched on the sea 
of love. Those go best through the world, 
I believe, who cannot feel these intense pleasures 
and pains, and those who can feel had better 
avoid them. The risk is too great. The prize 
of obtaining what we really love, and ean love, 
comes to so few, and the bitterness is so great 
of seeing what our happiness might be, and 
what it .never can be, that i,t is not worth the 
risk.’’ 

“ You speak very earnestly,” said Lady 
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Waldermere, “ and such a strange mixture of 
Epicurean philosophy and bitterness, — have 
you ever felt so much of the bitterness which 
you talk of so savagely ? ” 

“ I! Lady Waldermere,” he answered. 
“No, not I! I had my loves and my hopes 
and fears in days long gone by, but my little 
disappointments and disenchantments were 
not of the kind to cause the bitterness of which 
I speak ; it hardly comes at a very early stage 
of life, and scarcely ever, with men, till the 
romance of youth is passed over. And for the 
rest, I often doubt if I am one of those who 
arc capable of the very deep feelings I have 
been- talking about. Th<^ loves of my youth 
were both pleasant and painful at the time, 
but they succeeded one another tolerably 
rapidly, and then departed altogether. I have 
sometimes since tried if I could not get up a 
little sentiment, and when I have almost suc¬ 
ceeded I find myself building up a new romance 
about the next pair of bright eyes I sit looking 
into, so that 1 feel I must give it up as in 
vain.” 

“But still you .like the intimate seciety of 
women, don’t you ?-” said Lady Waldermere. 

“ Hike it particularly,” he answered; “ and 
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not only because I think it id. always pleasant 
to be near a pretty woman, but because I 
think that very often a clover intellectual 
woman is a brighter and more sympathetic com¬ 
panion than a man. 1 think she is quicker at 
catching a train of idea in another, and 
is often more original than a man.” 

“ Then, if that is your opinion,” said she, 
“ how do you account for it that men as a rule 
affect to despise women as companions, and 
women’s judgment ? I have heard even clever 
men declai*e that they do not consider women 
are ever real companions to men, that they ai'O 
only the amusement, or the worry of his less 
serious hours; in fe,ct,m.eroly a necessary part of 
his domestic circle.” 

“ I could account for it,” he answered, “ by 
saying men who assert that, though they may 
bo clever in some things, are not so in really 
understanding character. They start with the 
foregone conclusion that woman is an inferior 
animal, and they have no natural symj)athy 
for her, and no power of drawing her out. 
They are often ia their hearts afraid of her 
quiokneas of perception, and so start by snub¬ 
bing her at once. Those men very often have 
a little secret mistrust of the creature they 
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affect so muoli/to despise. But I think too 
that there is a strong reason, which is, that 
80 very often the women who have sufficient 
intellect to be companions to any men, are so 
narrow-minded, so ill-educated, and have their 
judgment so warped, that they cannot follow 
them at all. Their minds’ run in such a little 
narrow groove, and they have such a total 
absence of independence of thought, that it is 
often impossible to make them grasp a new 
idea.” 

“ For one thing,” said she, “ I think that 
women, and particularly English women, are so 
intensely conventional, and they have such a 
horror of anything that *is original or uncon¬ 
ventional in a woman. If a woman makes 
herself at all remarkable by her writing, or by 
anything else she does, very well, other women 
regard her as rather more of a curious auiTnaT 
than a woman, and certainly not as a lady, 
who the greater part of them seem to tbiriTr 
must he feeble, and that she is better rather ig¬ 
norant and foolish.” 

“Yes,” he observed, “lam sure a great many 
regard a woman .partictdarly clever er gifted, 
as a sort of monstrosity, a dangerous animal, 
whom they would rather not have in their 
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houses. I am sure the greater number of both 
men and women don’t believe in highly edu¬ 
cating women. They say it unfits them for 
their proper duties, which they consider to be 
those of a sort of upper domestic animal,—^to 
mind the house and the meals, increase the 
population, and talk on the shortcomings of 
their neighbours, and, by the unmerciful way 
they abuse any slips of theirs, to act as a sort 
of social police to keep each other straight. 
But if a woman ever attempts to raise her mind 
to any question of politics beyond the narrow 
boundary set by her husband or family, or of 
religion beyond the hard and fast line of the 
priest she has been taught to follow, immedi¬ 
ately they all cry out, she is going out of her 
proper sphere, and they are all of them down 
upon her at once.” 

“ Then, you agree with me that want of edu¬ 
cation and conventional ideas do so much to sup¬ 
press women ? ” said Lady Waldermere. 

“ Yes I do,” he answered, “ and till there 
is a little more liberality of idea on the subject 
they can advance but slowly. 

“ But,’J said she, “are you. an upholder of 
the woman’s rights doctrines? Would you 
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like to see w/5men mix more in general 
life?” 

“ Not at all,” lie answered; “ my idea of 
a woman’s rights is that she should have, as 
far as possible, as good and as liberal an 
education as a man. The rest will then take 
care of itself. To my idea, woman’s mission 
in the world is to influence, more than to act 
in it. An intellectual woman has an immense 
power in the world if she has cultivated her 
intellect, and cared fo use her tongue for any¬ 
thing but to talk fashions and babies, and to 
take away her neighbours’ characters. I like 
a woman to bo very womanly. Physically she 
can never compete wi^h men, and it is her 
comparative physical weakness that gives her 
such influence over men. If she attempts 
to mount tjie platform or the stump, and to 
proclaim her ideas in public, she* at once 
shows her weakness, though experience has 
shown that there are many things in daily 
life which women are fitted for, though not 
for all (but I am not speaking now of ways of 
earning their bread and of occupation); and it 
is this craving, of some foolish women to 
■compete with men in everything that has 
made, the idea of the elevation of woman 
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ridictdous. As soon as a wo&an makes her¬ 
self absurd, she naturally loses her influence. 
But I am making a great speech, Lady 
Waldermere, and I fear boring you; a 
mountain path in the Highlands seems a 
strange place to discuss woman’s rights and 
woman’s mission.” 

“ No,” she answered, “ you both interest 
and amuse me, and the beauty of the scenery 
does not make the place at all unfit for an 
interesting conversation. But I am really 
interested in what you say about the narrow¬ 
ness of women’s minds, and their frivolous and 
one-sided education. You see I am more 
than half a foreigner, and was not brought up 
in any particular groove, so that I watch aU 
women as a sort of outsider.” 

“ I should very much like to know your 
ideas,” said Wilfred; “and if it is not imperti¬ 
nent, I should like very much to know where 
you spent your early days, that you say you 
were not brought up in any particular groove.” 

“ I don’t mind in the least telling you if 
it interests you,” she answered; “ so to begin 
with, my mother was an American, from the 
Southern States. I dare say you did not even 
know that, and my father, who was an English- 

2-2 
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man, died befcre I can remember him. My 
mother hardly ever came to England, though 
my brother was at school here, and came abroad 
in the holidays, and I was at one time at 
school in France, and then was in America 
with my mother for some time. Then we 
lived in Italy, and I was from a child used to 
all sorts of society, and never was considered 
a child as far as I can make out. Then, you 
know, by American ideas, girls are allowed 
more liberty than even in England, and my 
mother did not at all think that you taught 
a girl self-respect or self-control by shutting 
her up. She taught me early to respect my¬ 
self, and I have'alwayij found that when both 
men and women have seen that I have learnt 
that, they have shown that they could do the 
same, so l^bat I have never had to regret my 
liberty, or make any one have to do so for me. 
Then, in those early days, I was thrown into 
the company of many distinguished and clever 
men, and as they were kind enough to treat 
me- indulgently, I found their society much 
pleasanter than that of stupider people, and 
I got into the ^labit of thinking much for my¬ 
self. Then I married abroad very young, and 
for the first two or three years we went on living 
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the same sort of life, so I tised*4;o see a great 
variety of characters; and since I came to 
England, though I conform to all the habits 
here, I have never been able to adopt the 
ideas, and I look upon everything English 
as by no means so perfectly infallible as is the 
custom with so many islanders. I am often 
amused to hear both men and women whose 
knowledge of foreign countries consists of a 
tour or two, and who have spoken to two or 
three chance people at the table d’hote ,—they 
tell you that Englishwomen are perfection, 
that their words, their maimers, their educa¬ 
tion, and their liberality of mind are un¬ 
equalled. I grant them a great deal, but it 
amuses me to hear them comparing them with 
what they know nothing of. I was too young 
to reflect much in those days, but ]» flUed my 
mind with much food for subsequent reflec¬ 
tion. Do you think now that I have a little 
right to say I was not brought up m a 
groove ? ” 

“ Certainly I do,” he answered, “ and I can¬ 
not say how much what you tell me interests 
me, but won’t you tell me more of what you 
think of my countrywomen ? ” 

“ But,” said she, “ your countrywomen are 
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mine too, and I‘am not going to sit in judg¬ 
ment on them. I am only making remarKs in 
passing, but it oomes back to what we were 
both saying,—the great advantage of a liberal 
education, and cosmopolitan ideas. I think it 
such an advantage for people to be brought 
up with as few prejudices as possible.” 

“ Then I quite agree with you,” said he, 
“ and people here are so often confusing prin¬ 
ciples and prejudices, that the latter have more 
often than not to ‘do duty for the former. 
They lay such a stress on what are nothing 
but prejudices, till they make them into prin¬ 
ciples, and then they arc impressed upon 
wretched children till tjiey are taught to con¬ 
sider what may be only class or sectarian ideas, 
as the ruling principles of life, and their minds 
are never ^eed again from the shackles of 
them. As you have encouraged me to tell 
you what I think on the subject, I am not 
afraid of going on. Of course, I see how hard 
it is for it to be otherwise. You cannot give 
every one a cosmopolitan education, and every 
country, every little circle of society, has its 
narrowing inflqenees; minds are cramped by 
rules of manners and etiquette,' and the non¬ 
sense of little social distinctions which ought 
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to be learnt insensibly instead of taught; but 
taught they are by many as much more impor¬ 
tant than really serious things. The joke of a 
thing being worse than wicked, because it is 
vulgar, is only too true; while in religion 
narrow views, instead of high and noble ideas, 
are taught, dogma and doctrine instead of the 
lofty and grand principles of Christianity; true 
nobility of mind is swept away, and often 
nothing is left but a mean and selfish religion, 
which, ignoring all * the great duties of 
humanity, thinks of nothing but its own 
miserable self. Partly from the wandering 
life I have led, and partly from the natural 
turn of my mind, I ha^ve cut myself adrift from 
many of the ideas which I had imbibed in my 
youth, and so changed myself, advanced, I 
t hink , that I find it sometime^ hard to be 
toleranf to those I have left behind me. I 
often try to see if I am unfeir on them, and 
if I have rushed into other snares, but I can¬ 
not see that I have, and I sincerely hope that 
I am in truth more charitable than many who 
profess to consider charity their first duty. 
But my. love of freedom o^ thought and of 
liberal education has carried me away. Lady 
Waldermere, and you will think that I am 
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^oing to moimt piy stump, and toll you how 
the world is to be governed.” 

“ Not at all,” she answered, “ and if you 
do, it will only interest and amuse me. I 
honestly do like to hear what a man thinks. 
I am sure there are so many, who, like the 
poor woman you have been talking about, can 
only run in a groove, and never think for 
themselves at all. And I find many men who 
fancy that they must have a particular style 
of conversation for wbm'en, and end by being 
very tedious and talking a great deal of non¬ 
sense. I often feel so inclined to tell them 
to try to bring their intellect up to mine, 
instead of endeavoiiring ^o make it lower than 
nature has already made it. Then those heaps 
of compliments, of which some men’s whole talk 
is made up,^poil their own effect. If they 
wore nicely j)ut in here and there, and more 
implied than expressed, they would seem much 
more spontaneous, and therefore be much more 
valuable. Of course every woman likes being 
flattered,—and man too for that matter,—if 
it is nicely done, but, like tickling, it must 
be done lightly and judiciously. Now how 
much more really flattering it is for a clever 
man to show he likes talking to a woman 
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sensibly, by doing so, than "hy only telling 
her how he likes it, and how clever she is. 
If she has any brains she soon sees that he 
pays her the compliment of thinking her a 
fool. I don’t think that even the most foolish 
of ns are such fools as some men choose to 
think us, and treat us for.” 

“No,” he answered, “ I think the cleverer a 
man really is, the more he will suit his con¬ 
versation to his listener. But there are, I regret 
to say, many silly women in the world ; and I 
have sometimes heard a very clever man throw¬ 
ing the pearls of his conversation before,— 
well, some one who could not understand 
them,—because she had a pretty face.” 

“ Oh! of course that may happen,” she 
observed, “ but it does not often, and is a fault 
on quite the right side, as evea you will 
allow ? ” 

“ Certainly I do,” he answered, “ for I think 
that it is this disparagement of women by men 
which keeps back their education, in its higher 
sense, and discourages so many from trying 
to use their intellects a little more. So many 
are bent otdy on pleasing men, and in strug¬ 
gling up, or maintaining their footing on the 
social ladder, that in the abstract they don’t 
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care one button* for Mgber things and nobler 
thoughts, and only look upon the cultivation 
of them by the light of their price in their 
particular market.” 

“ So, you see,’’ said Lady Waldermero, “ that 
you come back to blaming men for the defi¬ 
ciency of women.” 

“Only working back to the cause,” said 
Wilfred, “ we began with the efiect, which is, to 
use a strong word, the degradation of women; 
we work back to the cause of it, the inability 
of men to appreciate their elevation, the dif¬ 
ferent shades and views of it don’t affect the 
general idea. I think I’m right, Lady Wal¬ 
dermero ? ” 

“ Yes, as applied to our particular society, 
you seem to be,’’ she replied, “ but still I 
think that i have lived in my life in society 
where a clever woman was not unappreciated.” 

“ And I hope may again,” he added, “ but 
then you must remember that I have been 
talking of the world at large, and not of indi¬ 
vidual instances. I should not talk like this 
if I did not think that I myself could really 
appreciate and enjoy the society of a clever 
and well-educated woman, even without being 
an unusually clevtjr man,” he added, laughing. 
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“Then I hope you have enjoyed mine 
without its being that of an unusually clever 
woman,” she replied, “ but we must make some 
plan for the improvement of intellectual culti¬ 
vation among women, only I decline to join the 
‘ shrieking sisterhood ’ in any shape whatever; 
but it would be v^ry nice to be a regenerator 
of society, and to infuse a little intellect into 
the rubbish that is generally talked,—only 
you will let me stop short of being blue ? ” 

“ Not,” he answered, laughing, “ if I 
thought you would encase those tiny feet I see 
peeping out now and then in the garment re¬ 
ferred to of that colour, for the fashion would 
then spread, and having once highly educated 
the generation, it would be easy enough to 
moderate the depth of the shade in the blue 
afterwards ; we might have dark blues, and 
light blues, azures, and all sorts of tints to suit 
the capacity of men.” 

“ Well, we’ll consult Mrs. Addington, who, I 
see, with my husband has planted herself at 
what looks like the edge of an awful precipice, 
t suppose the cave is somewhere near, for I 
see the basket of luncheon is being unpacked, 
so I hope your walk, and long discourse upon 
women, have made you hungry, Mr. St. John.” 
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By this time they had come up to the rest 
of the party, who had got off their ponies and 
were preparing to rest, and attend to the im¬ 
portant event of limcheon. 

“ Miss Featherstono has come to the con¬ 
clusion that it was very improper conduct in 
Flora Macdonald to wander about with Prince 
Charlie, and live in the caves down below 
with him,” said Charley Addington. 

“No, Mrs, Addington, I have not,” she 
cried, “but he has been talking all sorts of 
nonsense.” 

“ I only asked her if she should like to 
wander about with the Prince of Wales for a 
week or two, and try a taste of cave life 
with him, and she says it is quite a different 
thing.” 

“ You kn^w what I mean,” said Miss 
Featherstone. 

“ Upon my life, I don’t; both were princes, 
young, good-lookmg and interesting, only one 
has the advantage of being now alive, and I am 
happy to say with a better chance, as well as 
better claim, to the throne of England.” 

“ I fancy that if His Eoyal Highness were 
to take to wandering,” said Mrs. Addington, 
“ Floras would not be wanting. The instinct 
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of loyalty lias not quite died out, nor the taste 
for a little of the society of princes, as more 
than one fair lady could teU.” 

“ Well, they show their taste,” said Charley, 
“ for prince or no prince, I honestly think he 
is the pleasantest man at the Marlborough, 
and I rather agree*with the feir ladies in their 
choice.” 

“ But where is the cave all this time ? ” 
asked Miss Featherstone of Mrs. Addington. 

“I really don’t know, my dear Lily,’'‘ 
replied that lady, “ I have never seen it.” 

“ Never seen it! ” she cried in astonishment, 
“ and it all belonging to you. WeU, I cannot 
understand that.” , 

“ My curiosity in such matters is not 
great,” said the lady, “ and it looks such a 
scramble down to it that I prefer imagining 
it, as "there is no nice prince to entice me 
there.” 

“ You’d scramble quickly enough, Bessie,” 
said her regardless husband, “ if there was 
only a prince to flirt with down there.” 

“ Never you mind what I would, or would 
not do, if there were a jyince down there. 
I have two very agreeable gentlemen up 
here to talk to without flirting, so you can 
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go down below and play your bonnie namesake 
with Lily Featlierstone, while we sit and rest 
here.’’ 

They had luncheon under the shade of a 
great rock, looking over a wild rocky coast 
below, and far away south to Ardnamurchan 
running out into the sea. Opposite were 
the rocky islands that guard the west coast of 
Scotland, the two IJists, a name quite unpro¬ 
nounceable to Saxon lips, Skye, with its glorious 
Coolin’ Mountains, ahdaway north Raasy and 
Eona, with the blue outline of more distant 
islands beyond them. 

“ This is a glorious view, Mrs. Addington,” 
said Wilfred, after he Jiad been for some 
minutes contemplating it in a meditative way, 
with the leg of a chicken in his hand ; “ it was 
worth coming here this morning, cave and 
prince, or no cave and prince.” 

“ It is a perfect view,” saidLady Waldermere. 
“ I cannot think why your sea is so blue here; 
and this looks like a dense forest below us; 
from the sea yesterday it looked like stunted 
underwood. The brackens too are wonderful; T 
don’t think I ever, saw any so thick apd tall, 
Roderick Dhu’s men could well have hidden 
in brackens such as these. And what are those 
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very rugged mountains in the*^sland opposite ? 
I never saw such a broken and rough outline 
anywhere else, and so clear cut against the 
deep blue sky.” 

“That’s Coolin, as Sir Walter calls it,” said 
Charley, “ or Cuhellin as they pronounce it, 
as near as I can say it, and at the foot of it is 
Loch Corruisk or Corriskin,—^the immortal bard 
was not very proud about how he twisted the 
crackjaw names of his native wilds to suit his 
verse. You must renieiilber the description 
of the lake and moimtain in the ‘ Lord of the 
Isles ’; no description can be wilder than the 
reality ; wc must take you there some day in 
the yacht. We can^ run her close in, and 
there is only half a mile of narrow glen to 
walk along to the lake.” 

They finished their luncheon looking at the 
distant landscape, and talking, and at last Miss 
Fcatherstone insisted on being taken down to 
the cave. Charley Addington made Wilfred 
come too, and the way was shown by the 
younger of the two ghillies, who jumped from 
rock to rock like a goat as he went at a break¬ 
neck pac^ they did not attempt to follow. 

At last they returned warm and out of 
breath, but even Miss Featherstone's enthu- 
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siasm could not, make her say it was a tempting 
place for a night, even with the bonnie Prince 
Charlie. They found Sir Henry smoking a 
meditative cigar with the two ladies, and after 
they had done the same and rested awhile, they 
turned their steps back homewards. They 
had lingered so long that to-night they had 
all the beauties of the sunset, only seen from 
the mountain instead of the loch, and they 
could not help agreeing, that from each new 
point of view they saw it all from, it looked 
more beautiful than from the last. 

Another pleasant dinner succeeded, and 
another quiet evening in the conservatory, 
with all its enchantments of flowers, lights, 
and splashing fountains, while in front again 
was the moonlight flickering on the sea through 
the pines, and Donald and Darroch dozing side 
by side on the doorstep. 



CHAPTER II. 

Tne time went by most pleasantly at Glen 
Dhu. The weather continued very hot and 
dry, so that fishing was a farce, and stalking 
was a real work of labour. The party amused 
themselves by little expeditions both on land 
and in the yacht, and in teaching Lady Wald- 
ermere and Miss Featherstone to throw a fly, 
though ^e water was so low and'clear that 
nothing but the smallest trout would conde¬ 
scend to look at it, while the salmon who were 
up only showed their dark backs as they lazily 
rolled about at the bottom of the clear pools. 
Mrs. Addington could throw a fly well, and play 
a fish not amiss, so she quite despised the idea 
of floggirig the water for nothing, and the 
amusement was more an excuse for sitting by 
the beautiful streams dashing among the rocks, 
VOL. ii. 3 
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when the midges would permit, than any idea 
of sport. The little party had several days 
together before any additions to it were to 
join it, so that they became more and more in¬ 
timate. They were so small a party that it 
was not possible to split up much, but Sir 
Henry always turned his attention particularly 
to Mrs. Addington, and the active body and 
readiness to do anything of Miss Featherstone 
rather united her to, Charley Addington. She 
was a bright pretty girl of about twenty, 
one of a large family, and her mother was 
an old friend of Mrs. Addington’s family, so 
she used to' take her about a good deal 
as they were not very rich, and she always 
looked to providing a husband for her in one 
of her cast-off admirers. She had warned 
Wilfred particularly that he was not to play 
the fool with her, by making love, or put¬ 
ting nonsense into her head, that at present 
she was what is called a good sensible girl who 
was likely to make a sensible marriage, and be 
a blessing to her family. The gentleman 
warned was so much more amused by Mrs. 
Addington and‘Lady Waldermere that he was 
not in danger of devoting much more of his 
time and energies to Miss Lily Featherstone 
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than civility required, and he Vas not so heart¬ 
less as to pit his experience of the world and 
of woman against her ignorance and inexperi¬ 
ence merely to amuse a passing moment. 

The result was that Wilfred St. John was 
thrown a great deal into the company of Lady 
Waldermere, and day by day grew to know 
her better and to like her more. They had 
many long discussions and upon all sorts of sub¬ 
jects, and he was often astonished at the 
amount she had read, and at her knowledge of 
all sorts of subjects that did not generally 
interest women. But in spite of the intimacy 
between them, he never felt that he saw 
deep into her. She seldom expressed opinions 
except upon trivial questions, and never talked 
about herself or her own inner feelings. Her 
real character, her inner life, was* as much a 
mystery to him as ever, her feelings towards 
her not very interesting husband, and to 
every one else in particular, he had no clue to 
whatever. Never in his life had he come 
across any one who, without any appearance 
whatever of being guarded or reserved, dis¬ 
played so little of her private feelings. And 
yet she must have them; he felt sure that one 
so clever, with so unusual an experience of 
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the -vrorld, must have very strong feelings 
on many subjects which it would be most 
interesting to know. The more he saw of her 
the deeper his interest in her became, and he 
often tried to draw her out upon the past, but 
quite in vain,—she always answered him as 
though she had had no past, and as though there 
was nothing underneath whatever. For years 
she had been the centre of a crowd of admirers, 
but as far as he could Jearn, she never seemed 
to have favoured any one more than another,— 
she,—one of the prettiest and most attractive of 
women—if not tli£ prettiest and most attrac¬ 
tive—he had ever known, seemed to he indif¬ 
ferent to the admiration'of every one. When¬ 
ever she alluded to her husband, it was without 
any expression of any sort; it was simply as 
her husband, and nothing more was to he 
gathered from what she might say. The 
more he knew her-, the more of an enigma 
did she become to him, while as far as she 
was concerned, on the other hand, though she 
seemed really to enjoy his society, and take an 
interest in all he said, it was an interest which 
apjieared to him rather to diinim'sh than to 
increase. It was with a feeling of pain that this 
idea struck him now and then, but he never 
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detected anything more marked in her manner; 
there was just sufficient to prevent their in¬ 
timacy becoming any greater, or his thinking 
that she intended to show any strong particular 
friendship for him. 

At times there was a side of her character 
that showed itself, .which he could not under¬ 
stand at all, for she would talk and laugh as 
though she were the most gay and frivolous of 
women, and would encourage Mrs. Adding¬ 
ton in her strongest and wildest stories and 
ideas. What was real ? and what was put on ? 
The question often puzzled him, and he hoped, 
now he was so much interested in her, that 
time would show him. 

As the days passed on his interest in her 
only increased, and though the time had passed 
so rapidly and ideasantly since they travelled 
up to Scotland together, it seemed on looking 
back as though weeks instead of days had 
gone by since then. 

At last the time came when they were to 
have an addition to the pai-ty, and the yacht 
had gone to Balmacara for the new arrivals. 
They were to consist of Sir Percy Fitzroy, 
and Mrs. Henderson, Colonel and Mrs. Mac¬ 
donald, whom Wilfred had mot at the Adding- 
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tons’ in London, jind a young gentleman named 
Evelyn, whose Christian name was Freddy, but 
it had been almost lost sight of, as he was 
known by hardly any one as anything but 
Monkey Evelyn, or the Monkey. He was of 
youthful years, and in alight cavalry regiment, 
in which, though practical joking was carried 
to the perfection of a science, he was easily 
ahead of all his brother officers in his power of 
imagining strange things, and in his reckless¬ 
ness in carrying theni out. 

Wilfred was sitting, on the afternoon of this 
the last day of their seclusion, by the side of 
Lady Waldermere under the trees on the lawn. 
The tide was out in fr(jnt of them, and they 
could see the wide expanse of sand, and the 
hosts of sea-birds flying backwards and for¬ 
wards over it. It was a dreamy sleepy sort of 
afternoon, and they had not been' talking 
much. The rest of the party had gone their 
different ways, and had left the couple sitting 
there alone. 

At length Wilfred said to her. “So at last 
■our quiet life is to be disturbed; it was" too 
pleasant to last long.” 

“ Bon’t you like to see new faces ? ” she an¬ 
swered. “ I thmk it would become very dull 
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to have always the same thin^, and never any 
novelty.” 

“ I don’t care much about novelty,” he said, 
“ when I have got what I am most happy with; 
and our little party has to me been so charming 
that I resent any interference with it. I could 
have wished it prolonged indefinitely.” 

“ But do you call the addition of old friends 
to it an interference ? ” said she. “ I thought 
that Mrs. Henderson was such an old friend of 
yours; it’s very shocking of you to suggest 
that her arrival can be a bore.’’ 

‘‘ Mrs. Henderson is a very old friend of 
mine ” ho answered, “ and in herself I am always 
glad to see her, but,—I can hardly tell you 
why,—;! have enjoyed the last few days so 
very much that I am sorry that even she is 
coming to break the spell.” 

“ I shall feel bound to tell het,” said Lady 
Waldermere, laughing, “ of the very unloyal 
sentiments that her old admirer has been utter¬ 
ing, and she will call you severely to account.’ 

“ I dare say you can make a pretty joke of 
it,” said Wilfred, rather put out at the way 
she chose to chaff him about his sentimental 
remark, *“ but there are times in our lives when 
our dearest friends might be de trap.’’ 
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“ Much more those who are only outsiders,” 
said she; “ shairi go, and leave you plenty of 
room with Mrs. Henderson? Then we have 
Sh Percy coming; he is always amusing to 
listen to, and pleasant to look at. You like 
him, don’t you ? ” 

“ You know I like them all in their way,” 
said Wilfred getting angry, “ but I only said 
that I for my part had so much enjoyed the 
past few days that I was sorry they were to be 
disturbed, but as you, Lady Waldormere, seem 
to be getting bored, I am glad for your sake 
that a relief has come.” 

“Thanks,’’ she answered; “I will try to 
make the best of it, and in a week I will tell 
you which I like the best, the larger, or the 
unadulterated and original party.’’ 

“ Well, I am sorry,” said he, very much 
nettled, “ that you have been so dull,, for you 
speak as though the past ten days had been 
not at all agreeable.” 

“And you, Mr. St. John, speak as though 
the next were to be anything but pleasant; 
now I take a more hopeful view of the sub¬ 
ject, and look forward to some little pleasure 
still at Glen Dhu.” 

“ I see. Lady Waldermere,” said Wilfred, 
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getting up from his chair, “.fhat you mean to 
misunderstand everything I say this afternoon, 
so I had hotter depart; and I shall take a walk 
over the hills till dinner, and prepare my 
speeches for Mrs. Henderson, while you listen 
to Sir Percy, who will amuse you much 
better than I have been able to. Here, 
Donald! Darroch ! ” he called to the two 
rough terriers, “come for a walk, and you 
shall hunt, while I compose my conversation.” 

“Bon voyage! Mr.* St. John,” said Lady 
Waldermere, calling after him as he strode 
away evidently much out of humour, but he 
pretended not to hear, and did not turn round 
again. 

He walked away into the hills, and set off 
straight up the mountain above the house. 
She remained sitting where she was, gazing 
into far distance over the wet sands, while the 
sun sank lower and lower in the heaven. 
Upon her beautiful face there was an expres¬ 
sion of deep melancholy, and once or twice a 
tear hung upon the long lashes of her soft 
eyes. At last she rose with a sigh, gave a 
look up at the mountain and went into the 
house. 

Wilfred climbed the mountain with rapid 
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steps, higher and higher as though he was 
anxious to escape from something. And just 
then it was his own self, whom he would 
have liked to escape from, and a sense of 
anger and annoyance he would have been 
puzzled to put into words. Hurt and annoyed 
he certainly was, not so much at what Lady 
Waldermere had said, but at the way she had 
said it. It seemed to him that after all their 
delightful and intimate companionship of the 
past week, she was resolved to show him that 
it meant nothing really intimate of any sort, 
and she had turned at once into a joke his 
attempt at expressing any regret that such 
days of intimacy had come to an end. He 
had not even tried to say anything in the 
least sentimental, yet she had nipped his 
words so quickly. “ At least,” he thought “ she 
does not regret it. I have no doubt she is 
tired of me and glad of a change, and why 
shouldn’t she be ? What a fool I was ! I was 
beginning to think she really liked me, and 
took an interest in me, and after all it was 
only pour passer U temps, and her shote of 
interest was only civility, when she must 
have been often bored with me.” 

And then he fell to thinking of the past 
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few days, and his steps grew slower and 
slower, till at last he threw himself down on 
a rook covered with a soft bed of heather, 
from which he could command a view of the 
loch, and the mountains round it, and, far 
below, of the gables of the house, and there on 
the lawn at one side of it, through the pine- 
trees, he could catch a glimpse of the light 
dress of the lady he had just left so angrily, 
and was now thinking about. Then as he lay 
there, and looked from time to time down to 
the lawn below, and then away to the distant 
blue sea, he lived over' again in his mind the 
past two weeks, and a dreamy sense of how 
delightful they had been stole over him, and 
how that happiness had now suddenly come to 
an end ! It was like all his past life, momen¬ 
tary pleasure, hope, and continual disappoint¬ 
ment, 'Then he wandered farther away, back 
to London, and to all his new friends, who 
seemed now such old ones. He thought of 
all the little incidents of their life together, 
of that first pleasant day on the river, and of 
the admiration even then he had felt for Lady 
Walderujere, of all their otl^er meetings, and 
then of his stay at Folkestone with Mrs. 
Addington; and ho conld not help remembering 
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now with almost a feeling of surprise, the sort 
of sentimental alliance that had sprung up be¬ 
tween them, far, far more intimate than any¬ 
thing he had approached to with Lady Wal- 
dermere, and of the way she had laid open to 
him the hopes and disappointments of her 
earlier life, both unmarried and married, and 
of the way he had pitied her and sympathised 
with her. And now even that, though only a 
month ago, seemed so very far away. But 
what was this feeling that he was troubled 
with now, surely he was not beginning to 
care too much for Lady Waldermere! The 
thought came upon him with a shock, but he 
soon put it away as qpite absurd. She had 
interested him, very deeply interested himj 
he felt that never before in his life had he 
been throwp in such a way with so very 
charming a woman, and perhaps if it had 
gone on, and he had felt she had cared in 
some way a little for him, it might have be¬ 
come dangerous, but now she had herself 
broken the spell,—she had shown him that he 
was to her only a chance acquaintance, whom 
she had coudescqnded to be pleased with for 
a time, but who, when that time was over 
must make way for another, and now that other 
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had come. Then without his being able to 
help it, a pang of jealousy of Sir Percy 
Fitzroy came over him. Perhaps it was 
him she was really glad to see again. What 
more possible ? What more likely ? He was, 
as she said, very good-looking, and there was 
no doubt that he Vas unusually clever and 
agreeable; what an ass he was not to have 
thought of it before ! But after all, what on 
earth did it matter to him? What were 
either of them to him that he should care ? 
He had looked on at hundreds of flirtations in 
his life before, of all kinds, with interest and 
amusement, and here now was one more. He 
would not make a fcol of himself in his old 
age; why should he bo piqued or put out ? 
Lady Waldermere was still a most charming 
acquaintance, he had never he was> sure shown 
her any sign of regarding her as any more, 
and he never would, for he should never think 
of her as any more, so he would calmly dis¬ 
miss all jealousy and vexation from his 
mind. 

And there he lay in the light of the after¬ 
noon sua, with that magnifleent scene around 
him, for a long time quite unconscious of 
it, while all these thoughts were chasing each 
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other through Ms mind. Every now and 
then he cast his eyes down, and still be saw 
the white gleam of a dress on the lawn. 
At last he looked and it was gone, and in his 
heart there seemed a sudden void ; but he was 
not going to worry himself any more, he would 
rest there, giving himself up to a sense of 
solitude and repose, with those grand rocks 
around him, and wait till he saw the yacht in 
sight, and then he should have plenty of time 
to be at the landing-place to welcome the new¬ 
comers. His two small companions had 
given up the hope of finding anything to 
hunt in those lofty regions, and had gone to 
sleep near him, while he waited on, lying on 
his soft bed of heather, till at last he saw the 
blue smoke of the yacht against the deeper 
blue of the -sea, just outside the loch. Then 
up he jumped and a rapid scramble down the 
mountain chased away all remains of past 
annoyance for the present, and he was 
waiting on the shore with Charley Addington 
to receive the travellers. 

They all came together as expected, and not 
having had to wait for honeymooning horses 
at Strom Ferry, were in better time than the 
last party had lieen. 
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At dinner Wilfred found liimself by Mrs. 
Henderson, and on the other side of the 
table was Lady Waldermere with Sir Percy 
Fitzroy by her side. 

Mrs. Henderson was in tremendous spirits, 
the mountain and sea air seemed to have got 
into her head, and’ she soon set to work to 
find out everything that Wilfred had been 
doing since they parted, and she even con¬ 
descended to chaff him^ very gently about 
his going to Folkestone with Mrs. Addington, 
till he in return began to chaff her about 
Frank Digby having gone off yachting with a 
very mauvais sujet friend, instead of coming to 
meet her at Glen DhU. 

“ Oh! I am afraid that was my fault,” she 
said, “1 was rather hard on him just before we 
left London. I scolded him more'than perhaps 
I intended for a story he told me; and he 
said if I did not write to say I had forgiven 
him, he should not come here, but I never 
thought he would take me at my word.” 

“ Well, that’s very naughty of you,” an¬ 
swered Wilfred, much amused at the in¬ 
genuousness of the fair widow. “I don’t 
think we ought to forgive you for keeping 
away one of our most agreeable companions. 
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bat though we*must punish you somehow, 
we must try to fill his place. I shall ask 
Mrs. Addington and Lady Waldermere what 
your punishment is to be.” 

“ Oh, no ! ” said she, “ you must not say 
anything to tnem about it; JFrank Digby 
would not like it, and it "would not be fair, 
hut I am sorry he has not come.” 

“You have at least brought some one to 
help keep us going in that young gentleman, 
who is making such a noise up there with 
Mrs. Addington,” said he. 

“ Yes, I never saw such a boy,” she an¬ 
swered, “ he was playing tricks the whole way 
up. lie kept the guards running about, and 
frightened an old gentleman who was in the 
next carriage to ours nearly into a fit by 
banging a cCat against his window, and shriek¬ 
ing for help. I was afraid he would stop the 
train, and at the Inverness Hotel you never 
heard such a scrimmage as he made with the 
chambermaids; it was quite scandalous, and 
then he insisted on kissing the oldest. and 
most sedate, who came to remonstrate with 
liinn ; he’ll do something extraordinary while 
he is here, I’m sure.” 

And sojthey went on chattering away all 
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dinner time, while opposite th them Wilfred 
could not help watching Sir Percy, who was 
seated next to Lady Waldermere. She, on 
meeting him in the drawing-room before 
dinner, had shown no sign whatever of re¬ 
membering that he had left her in a huff that 
afternoon, and was jitst as bright and amusing 
as ever, and seemed exactly the same towards 
him, which only, he thought, showed the more 
the utter indifference she felt to what he might 
feel or think about her. 

Sir Percy had followed her and Charley 
Addington in to dinner with Mrs. Macdonald, 
and had seated himself by her, and as soon as 
he could was talking to her in the soft con¬ 
fidential manner ho knew so well how to put 
on, and was making the best use of his dark 
expressive eyes. He seemed to.intend to 
monopolise her again at once, and when they 
went into the delightful conservatory where 
they had spent so many pleasant evenings, he 
planted himself at her side, and assumed an 
air of perfect possession. Wilfred could not 
help watching to see how she took it all, but 
she was just as inscrutable now as ever, and 
while she talked and listened, now serious, 
and now breaking into a ringing little laugh, 
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it would have 'been quite impossible to say if 
she was the most sensitive and intellectual, or 
the most gay and frivolous of her bright and 
charming sex; and when the ladies returned to 
their rooms, and the men to smoke or play 
billiards, Wilfred was as much puzzled to 
make her out as ever. But he could not help 
mourning over the quiet evenings departed, 
and shared very little in Charley Addington’s 
joy at having enough men to make up a 
rubber, or to play ecarte even now and then, 
as two or three of his guests were by no 
means averse to a cautious gamble on an 
occasion. On this occasion, however, the 
billiard-room was the s«ene of the close of the 
evening, and Wilfred was in the frame of 
mind when he could not help contrasting with 
regret, the*^ rather stiff and pompous conversa¬ 
tion of Sir Henry, and the ready but rather 
broad jokes of Charley Addington, with the 
cold but polished and clever talk of Sir 
Percy. But the Monkey very soon let them 
know that no one was going to monopolise 
the conversation, and that they would be 
quite aware of •.his presence before, his visit 
was over. 



CHAPTEE III. 

One morning shortly after Mrs. Henderson’s 
arrival at Glen Dhu,’she was sitting talking' 
with Mrs. Addington and Lady Waldermere. 
These two ladies had often amused themselves 
with the simplicity and harmless vanity of 
their less clever companion, and used to 
delight in drawing her out now and then. 
Mrs. Henderson’s chief weakness was to 
imagine that every man who waa rather more 
attentive or polite to her than common, was in 
love with her, and once her slave, nothing 
he could do ever made her doubt for one 
moment of his allegiance. If he was particu¬ 
larly attentive to some other fair creature, she 
felt quite sure that he simply did it out of 
politenqps and good-nature,, but that he was 
all the time dying to be at her feet again. 
Sentimental, like so many ladies who are 
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inclined to grow substantial, she certainly was, 
but romantic very little, and she did not exact 
any very demonstrative marks of their devo¬ 
tion from her adorers. The two other ladies, 
who by this time had both seen some little 
way into the nature of Wilfred St. 

John, had been much amused at the fair widow’s 
reception of him, and wondered whether her 
image really had a prominent place in his 
heart. 

This morning she began the conversation by 
observing how very pleasant it was to have two 
such unusually agreeable men in the house 
together, as Sir Percy Eitzroy and Mr. St. 
John, so far away out of the world. 

“You forget the attractions I had to offer 
them to come so far, my dear Alice,” said Mrs. 
Addington. «“But which do you think the 
cleverest and most amusing ? ” 

“ I hardly know that,” she answered; “ they 
are so very different, but I know which I like 
the best.” 

“ So do we, my dear,” said Mrs. Addington, 
smiling, “and he seems to have returned to 
his allegiance in the most exemplary .manner 
after your separation.” 

“ 1 did not know he had any allegiance to 
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return to,” she answered, considerably pleased, 
and trying to look very unconscious, “ but we 
bare been always very good friends, and I 
hope shall always remain so.” 

“ Only friends! ray dear Alice, only friends ? ” 
exclaimed Mrs. Addington. “I thought this 
interesting and romantic wanderer had got 
much farther than that since his return to his 
native land, and sometimes I almost fancied 
he had made a little impression on that hard 
and cruel heart of youra.” 

“ My dear Bessie, don’t talk nonsense,” 
said Mrs. Henderson, who did not in the least 
see that Mrs. Addington could be joking. “ I 
have always liked Ivim very much, but you 
know men are sometimes so very attentive 
without any encouragement, and it is so hard 
to keep them at a distance without being 
almost* rude to them. You can hardly know 
what it is, you two who were both married so 
young, but men will insist on being so very 
warm, in fact you may call it making love, 
whether one likes them or not, and I am so 
good-natured I don’t like to hurt their feel¬ 
ings, aud often don’t know ,how to send them 
away. But I don’t want to marry any of 
them, so what can I do ? ” 
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** ISut I sboulii have thought it was such 
fansaid Mrs. Addington ; now we two unfor¬ 
tunate women have husbands, so no one makes 
love to us. I have often wished I had been 
bom a widow with a good fortune, one could 
haie had such a heap of admirers. I wonder 
j^ou donH enjoy it. But if } ou don t value 
your freedom, why don’t you marry the 
most charming of them ? ” 

“Well, I hardly know,” she answered; 

• •“ sometimes I think ‘I will, and then again I 
change my mind, but I have never been able to 
make it up which of them to choose. Now 
there is Frank Digby, who is so devoted, and 
I am sure he would make the best of husbands, 
and Mr. St. John is sometimes quite charm¬ 
ing ; I never know which I like the best, and I 
am sure that some day in a moment of weak¬ 
ness I shall say ‘ yes ’ to one of them.’^ 

“ Do they ask so very nicely ? ” said Mrs. 
Addington in a simple voice, and glancing at 
Lady Waldermere, 

“ I am not so base as to repeat what they 
say,” she replied, “ nor so vain either, but you 
two, who know ^them so well, can Jancy if 
they can make themselves charming or not.” 

“ Ask Hilda if Wilfred St. John can make 
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himself agreeable,” said Mrs. .^ddington. “ I 
fancy he has made an effort to do it to her 
during the last fortnight.” 

“ And ask Bessie if he succeeded in doing 
it at all at Folkestone,” said Lady "Walder- 
mere; “ but you and I, Bessie, haye no chance 
now that the real .object has arrived in the 
north.” 

“ Oh! but it’s only his manner,” said Mrs. 
Henderson, “ he’s not a bit of a flirt in reality. 
I know him so well, add with all his agreeable, 
and impressive manner he means nothing. I am 
sure he is at heart the most serious man pos¬ 
sible.” 

“ As serious as Prank Digby ? ” said Mrs. 
Addington, “ Ms past life has been serious 
enough to more than one fair lady whom we 
have heard of; rather too serious I should say. 
I am ribt sure that perhaps after all the flirt 
may not be a safer man than the serious one 
to pass the fleeting hour with; only a plea¬ 
sant recollection left behind when all is said 
and done. I don’t care about your serious 
men.” 

“ You know, Bessie, what I mean by 
serious,” she answered, “ and you are very un¬ 
fair on Mr. Digby; the world is always fond 
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of repeating atgr bad story of a man. But 
what do you think about it, Hilda ? You are 
sitting there listening so silently.” 

“ I am listening, my dear, for instruction,” 
she answered; “sacrificed as I was in my 
\!Qia.u.c^ on the altar of wedlock, how can I 
know anything about men *8 ways ? ” 

“I don’t know that I am so sure of that,” 
aaid Mrs. ilenderson, “ but if you have no ex¬ 
perience, you have watched and heard enough, 
-and have known so ‘many men well that you 
can fancy what they would say.” 

“No,” she answered, “ that’s just what I 
cannot do ; I cannot invent their sentiments, 
and their impassioned l^guage, it’s exactly 
what I am curious to know; now won’t you 
give us a scene from Prank Digby’s way of 
talking ? What did he say to you in the punt 
at Maidenhead, for instance? What‘did he 
talk about ? ” 

“ What did he talk about ? ” said the un¬ 
suspecting Mrs. Henderson, “ well, he told me 
a good deal about himself and his past life. 
He certainly told me some rather strange ad¬ 
ventures, but he has been unfortunate in his 
life, and I feel that he has been always more 
sinned against than sinning. It has been far 
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more some one else’s fault ’than his, all the 
scandal that he has been mixed up in.” 

“ Oh, poor man! ” said Mrs. Addington with 
a melancholy expression, “what wiU not a 
wicked and designing woman do when she 
gets hold of a poor lamb like Mr. Digby, so 
charming and so susceptible! But I am sure, 
my dear, that he told you of his sincere re¬ 
pentance of all his past misdeeds? and his 
readiness to lead a very different sort of life if 
he only found the right companion to help him 
to keep straight ? ” 

“ Yes, he certainly did,” she answered, “ and 
I believe he would make the best of hus¬ 
bands ; he is so thoroughly kind-hearted au 
fondP 

“ Did he say he would never flirt again, 
seriously, or in fun; if he could* only secure 
the object ? ” said Mrs. Addington. 

“ He said that he could not understand how 
men with quiet happy homes could go about 
making love to women, and that he often 
envied men the happiness of their domestic 
life,” she answered. 

“ I suppose, then,” said Mrs. Addington, 
laughing, “that it was this feeling of envy 
which has made him disturb that same domestic 
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bliss, on one or "two occasions which we have 
vaguely heard tell of. But really, Alice, you 
would be doing a kindness to society, as well 
as to the poor sufferer, if you would domesti¬ 
cate this interesting but dangerous animal. 
And then, if he was ever at all naughty, you 
could punish him by making him so madly 
jealous, collecting round you again some of the 
pleasantest of your old admirers. What fun 
you might still have! ’’ 

“ If I were married,” said Mrs. Henderson, 
“ I would never flirt, and I cannot believe that 
the sort of men I should like for my friends, 
would ever wish to flirt with a married woman, 
unless she encouraged him very much, which 
I should certainly never do. I don’t see why 
one could not have plenty of friends without 
ever thinking of flirting.” 

“Well, of course I don’t know what you 
would do if you were to marry again, Alice,” 
said Mrs. Addington, “ but, if I were you, I 
don’t think I should, however nicely they 
asked me. You have always the amusement 
of thinking that you might do it at any 
moment, and all, the sweets of indepepdence at 
the same time, which are many and great. 
So if your feelings are so high as to prevent 
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you ever flirting when mdrried, I should 
resist the charmer, charm he never so wisely. 
But you, Hilda, have held your tongue all this 
time, caimot you throw a little light on the 
subject ? Though, as Alice says, being married 
women we cannot flirt, and men do not ven¬ 
ture to make love, Still, in all your wander¬ 
ings some adventurous admirer must have 
poured some pretty speeches into those little 
ears of yours.” 

“ If one was to remember all the nonsense 
that is poured into ones ears,” she answered, 
“ one would have enough to do; and I always 
pull them up when men begin to talk too much 
nonsense. But I can make one remark about 
the talk of men to women, whether they are 
married or single, which is, that it is very 
hard for a woman to know if a.man is in 
earnest, *or not, if his feelings are really en¬ 
gaged in what he is saying, or if he is only 
talking to amuse himself, and see the effect on 
her. The better he expresses himself, the 
more nicely and glibly he speaks, and the more 
persuasive he is in voice and action, the more 
I should be inclined to distrust him. The old 
hands know the game so well, and they are 
very fond of trying it when they have got an 
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inexperienced rirgin or matron at hand, just 
to see that they have not lost the power, and 
to keep their hands in. The ones who feel 
most, have most difficulty in expressing it; 
I won’t say in showing it, for, poor things they 
generally show it only too plainly, and are 
only ridiculous when they are most anxious to 
show off at their best. But there are others 
with more command, whose feelings it is very 
hard to judge of.” 

“ Oh! do you think so ? ” exclaimed Mrs. 
Henderson. “ Do you think that it is so hard 
to tell what a man means ? I always think 
that I can tell exactly.” 

“Well, my dear, I only spoke for myself,” 
said Lady Waldermere, “ but you have had 
the advantage of much more experience than 
I have, all* this time of blessed independence; 
besides all the years that you were married, 
when I knew you did like a little attention 
and admiration—you would not have been a 
woman if you had not—and when you did 
flirt a little, if you would only he honest 
enough to confess it, even in the lifetime of 
the late lamented.” 

“ My dear Hilda,” she said, “ how can you 
he so irreverent! I did not flirt; I had 
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several most delightful friends, and of course 
it is pleasant to any woman, as you yourself 
say, to feel that she is liked and admired, but 
that is not flirting.’’ 

“ Well, I won’t fight over the word,” said 
Lady Waldermere; “ there are, of course, very 
nice distinctions to be drawn, and a married 
woman never does flirt, only a silly girl; but 
what I want is to know the result of your ob¬ 
servations and experience, and how you tell 
when a man is in earnest, or only talking non¬ 
sense.” 

“ I can only answer,” said she, “ that it is 
more easily felt than described; I am sure I 
always have a sensation when a man is really 
in earnest in what he says, which there is no 
mistaking; I can see it in his every look and 
action. ^It is an earnestness which thrills 
through me when he his talking, and which 
makes me feel his love and admiration. There 
is an eagerness, an anxiety which assures me 
that he is devoted to me. The mere trifler 
can pever give this impressiveness to his lan¬ 
guage ; his words and his looks can never give 
that electric feeling of sympathy which uncon¬ 
sciously seems to come over me, and makes 
every fibre of my body thrill with his im- 
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passioned accents, as he tells of the love which 
I can only be sorry to have caused, but can¬ 
not return. Oh ! believe me, there can be no 
mistaking it! It is only the earnestness of 
true feeling that can so inspire a man ! ” 

“ My dear Alice,” said Lady Waldermere, 
who with Mrs. Addington had been listening 
with suppressed amusement at this burst 
of eloquence. “ Is that magnificent language 
part of a scene with Francis Digby in a punt; 
or is it a passage out of a fashionable novel 
that you are shortly going to publish? It 
is truly grand I assure you, and no doubt 
your friends. are quite convincing to you. 
But, forgive me for saying so, you are only 
describing the sensations of yourself on these 
occasions, and if other women are not equally 
sensitive aud sympathetic, you have not told 
us by what signs they may distinguish the 
wolf from the lamb. Now I, in my humble 
and more prosaic mind, am very much inclined 
to distrust the man who can go off into a 
rhapsody like that. I feel that the gentleman 
doth protest too much. "When I see a man 
making love to* order on the stage, which I 
have seen fairly done in my life—^more in 
Paris I must .say than in London—I cannot 
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help thinking all the time of ^he man who sat 
down and composed those impassioned words 
of love, and trimmed and polished them up, 
and then of the acting lover who learnt them 
by heart and rehearsed them all. So in real 
life, if the thing is too well done I doubt its 
spontaneousness, an’d I suspect the art at once. 
No, in my humble experience, eloquence and 
fire are not the true signs of the great passion; 
the absence of words, the effort to speak, and 
the failure to produce a rational sentence, these 
are far better signs, and instead of the impas¬ 
sioned lover on his knees, that goose look which 
I know so well. Oh! my dear Alice, there is 
no mistaking the goose look ! Poor things ! 
when men are very far gone, in my experience 
they are very pitiful things, grandeur is the 
last thing which comes to their expressive 
countenances. But, then, you know, I am 
speaking all this time of what I don’t pretend 
to know much about.” 

“ You may not pretend, Hilda,” said Mrs. 
Addington, while Mrs. Henderson sat by 
with a face expressive more of discomfort 
than of conviction; “ but you'have some of the 
theory of it all pretty handy, won’t you give 
us a little more of your experience, or of your 
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ideas, at any ratcf? You do like a little un¬ 
obtrusive attention now and then, I think ? ” 

“ Yes, my dear Bessie, of course I like it, 
and so do you, well enough,” she answered, 
“ and I shall go on liking it as long as I am 
decent looking, and can make myself at all 
pleasant, and I dare say a good deal longer. 
It is so amusing; one has both the old practi¬ 
tioners, who think themselves irresistible, and 
the fresh young hands who fall such easy 
victims, but who still often afford sport, and 
all go to fill up the bag, and make up the 
number of the slain. But it is the older hands 
who afford real sport. I often think that the 
sensation of playing theiji must be much what 
you fishermen, Bessie, describe as the glorious 
excitement of playing an extra strong fish 
with very delicate tackle, only the intellectual 
sensation is far more fascinating than the 
physical. First they rise to the bait, the at¬ 
tracting of them is very simple, the less you 
do the more they come j the throwing of the 
fly is not the difiiealty, it is the hooking and 
playing them. They think that it is the 
fisherman who is to be the victim, poor silly 
things! and that it is the fair thrower of the 
bait who is to be pulled into the water, and 
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not they out of it. They makd’pretty speeches, 
look softly into her eyes, and try all the little 
dodges they know so well; and when they are 
beginning to got confident, and see rietory be¬ 
fore them, then it is that my turn for amuse¬ 
ment comes. I give a little pull away, and 
give them to understand that it is not to be 
all their own way, then they come again to see 
what sort of woman this is, and curiosity raises 
their interest, then I give them a good jerk. 
They don’t always like it, but they are sure 
to come again till fairly hooked, and then the 
struggles begin. The agony between wounded 
pride, and a pain about the stony region of 
the heart, mixed with a feeling of the impossi¬ 
bility of failure. Then real doubts and 
anxieties, and a determination to give it all up, 
and disgorge the bait, sweet though it tastes. 
At this moment a little jealousy infused is not 
a bad thing to keep them struggling, and then 
they often go away, and try the effect of pretend¬ 
ing to desert the object. But if np feeling 
whatever is shown about their absence, thej’^ 
are certain to come back again, pride always 
brings th^m back, and at last'they are fairly 
landed, and you may kill them at once by tell¬ 
ing them plainly that they have been only 
VOL. n. 6 
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treated to a little of their own favourite amuse¬ 
ment, or you can put them into your pond 
and feed them there with little crumbs of 
comfort now and then, while they will roll 
about contentedly, enough, and always come 
when you whistle for them. Oh ! it’s really 
a grand amusement that. ' But the poor things 
who slay themselves, who come up inarticulate 
with emotion at once, and who have the decided 
goose-look before you have been fairly civil to 
them, are very ignoble sport.” 

“ My dear Hilda,” said Mrs. Henderson, 
trying to look shocked, though evidently very 
much interested in all Lady Waldermore had 
been saying, “ I had ^no idea you wore so 
wicked; I never dreamed of hearing you talk 
of flirting as a science, and one of the fine arts. 
But it is dangerous work all the same.” 

“ Dangerous I ” she answered. “ Dangerous 
to whom ? Hot to me, I can assure you.” 

“ Do you mean to say that you never cared a 
bit for any of your victims ? ” she said. 

“ Never a bit for anyone of them, and I’m not 
afraid of ever doing so,” she replied. “ If I 
could care, the fun would be over;, it is my 
perfect indifference that makes my head so cool 
nvar it T uevcrhave cared one bit when they 
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went away, if they ever canje back again or 
not.” 

“ I very much agree with you about the fun 
of it, Hilda,” said Mrs. Addington, “ but I 
always did like flirting, and I am afraid I 
never made much secret of it, so Charley 
always says, and -wishes sometimes that I 
would affect a virtue if I don’t happen to have 
it. But you, Hilda, have always carried on 
your little amusements so quietly that no one 
has ever called you a flirt; and it was a long 
time before I did anything but vaguely suspect 
you, but I never new before to what a perfec¬ 
tion you had brought your system. I am 
afraid, however, that,I could never carry it 
out like you; I am not cold-blooded enough. 
I could never observe the rules, and my own 
feelings and inclinations, my likings or not 
likings, “would come in and spoil the whole 
thing.” 

“ Ah! but that’s just where you make the 
mistake,” said Lady Waldermere; “ if you wish 
to defy mankind, and to amuse yourself with 
them, you must be cold blooded. If you let 
any other feeling influence you, except the 
amusement and the excitement of the game, 
then good-bye to your power ! I am sorry to 
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Mf toy hetkf io the mture of men is, that 
in ninefet’D cases out of twenty, as soon as they 
are convinced tliat tht'V have made a woman 
really fond of them, they begin to despise her ; 

rtiey often take some little time to get tired of 
her, blit contempt is sure to bring that at last ; 
they may stay to be certain of their victoryj 
and to enjoy it a little, but it is most difficult 
for the greater number of men to love a woman 
who is devoted to them. It is a sad anomaly 
in nature, but I fear it is a fact. II y a tou- 
jours I’un qui baise, et I’autre qui tende la 
joue ! If a woman wants to keep her hold on 
a man, whether husband, friend, or lover, let 
her make him feel a little misgiving now and 
then; let her make him remember that he is 
not the only man in the world, and remember 
that the same charm that has fascinated him 
cixn also fascinate another. I do not say that 
there arc no exceptions, no instances of real 
mutual love and confidence, but they are very 
rare, and what I have said, is, I fear, the rule 
in nature.” 

“ But in real earnest, Hilda, do you mean 
what you are saying ? ” said .Mrs. Henderson. 

“ Are those horribly cynical opinions truly 
yours? You speak as though you did not 
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believe in anything true, or earnest, or good; 
surely you don’t think all life a farce ? ” 

“ I am very sorry to shook you, my dear 
Alice,” she answered, “but I regret to say 
that I think there is more of the farce in it 
than of anything else. As I said, I will allow 
honesty and sincerity to a few, but I fear it is 
too often only to those who have not the wits 
to have anything else. Stupidity and want of 
imagination may be at,times blessings in life. 
But I was referring more to those who have 
all their lights burning, and who can see only 
too clearly the two sides to every picture. So 
far I have been talking more of men than of 
women; for us, I will Say that I believe nearly 
every woman would infinitely prefer to be 
devoted to only one man, and to find in him a 
friend and a companion, and a support always 
there to lean upon, but it is this stupid con¬ 
tempt of men for women—often their superiors 
in everything—which drives women to despise 
them; and in the excitements of society, in 
whatever dissipation is within her grasp, in 
.short by any means in her power to divert her 
mind from what it is feeling,* and find some¬ 
thing for it to feed on, however frivolous. A 
man may be, and often is, very fond of a 
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woman much His inferior, but it is seldom 
that a woman cares for a man who is her 
inferior; not I think on account of her superi¬ 
ority, but because, while a woman has enough 
modesty to perceive, and even to appreciate, 
the superiority of the man, the man will 
never allow the superiority of the woman; 
he does not value it and seek to raise himself 
by it, but he is angry if he sees a sign of it, 
refuses to see any senpe in her judgment or 
opinion, and ends by making her despise his 
stupidity and littleness. She may condescend 
to manage him, for wo cannot change our rela¬ 
tions in life at will, but she must feel a contempt 
for him, and where therS is contempt there can 
be no real love. I am sure it is such a feeling 
as this which makes so many men so averse 
to letting i^omen have a decent education.” 

“ You have gone so deep into it all,” said 
Mrs. Henderson, “ that I don’t know how to 
follow you or answer you, but I cannot help 
thinking that there are a great many people 
in the world, both men and women, who have 
not wits enough, as you say, to be moved by 
the abstruse motives you have been telling us 
of, and who like each other well enough, and 
jog along.” 
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“Yes, my dear, I know they do,” replied 
Lady Waldermere, “ but the fools are not 
worth studying, and I was only making a study 
of some with rather more brains, and who were 
influenced by what they could think, as well 
as by what they could feel. You called me 
cynical, and asked me what I truly thought, 
so I went into aU this long discussion which 
has taken away your breath, and my own too a 
little.” 

“ For my part,” said Mrs. Addington, “ ] 
never studied it all so deeply, and could no" 
have given you any other reason why womer 
flirted, except that it was their nature to 
Which fact and reason I was quite contented 
with and have acted accordingly. I have hac 
lots of fun, and, as Hilda says, mean to go or 
at the amusement, and have lots more, so yor 
need not pull that long face, Alice, and yon 
may go and tell Charley if you like, he knows 
it well enough; sometimes he laughs and 
chaffs, and sometimes he growls and usee 
strong language, but it makes no difference tc 
me, and if he does get a little jealous it only 
makes jt more fun. But I. must bo off now 
and attend to household duties; so I leave you 
and Hilda to settle any of the more scientifle 
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points that you,*don’t quite make out; only 
think of poor Frank Digby, that is my last 
injunction.” 

And with this parting shot Mrs. Addington 
left the room. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

The newly arrived guests had been about a 
week at Glen Dhu, when* Mrs. Addington was 
talking one evening in the conservatory to 
the Monkey, as every one in the house now 
called Master Evelyn. He had been going on 
much in his usual rampageous way, and had 
certainly kept the house alive, but he had not 
as yet distinguished himself by doing anything 
out of the way startling. 

“ So*you have got the Welch prince coming 
to-morrow, I hear, Mrs. Glen Dhu ? ” he said. 
He insisted on calling Charley Addington Glen 
Dhu, or very often the black chief, and his 
wife he said must be Mrs. Glen Dhu, as there 
was no proper title for the laird’s wife. 

“ Teig, Mr. Llewellyn • is coming to¬ 
morrow,” she answered; “ is ho a particular 
fidend of yours ? ” 
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very mticli,” he answered, “he is 
tlie best fun to chaff that I know. You know 
be fancies himself a descendant of a long line 
of princes, and his grandfather made a heap of 
money, and I believe took the name, not 
being content with the humble one that had 
descended to him through cbuntless generations 
of Ap’s. They say that if he took his real 
name, the mysterious question as to who our 
unknown Welshman is, whose name is painted 
up upon every dead wall round the metropolis, 
would be at last answered. You’ve no idea 
what fun the prince is. One of our fellows 
swears ho met. him travelling in Italy as a 
prince, and with a coronet on his dressing-ease 
and everything else he had.” 

“ Now look here, Monkey,” said Mrs. 
Addington, .“I want you to bo a good boy 
for once in your life, and to leave him alone, 
and not make him look ridiculous. I know 
I must give you my reason, and trust to you 
to keep it to yourself, or you will be sure 
to break out at the wrong moment. You 
see Mr. Llewellyn is not at all a bad sort of 
fellow in reality.* You may lp.ugh at him and 
think him ridiculous, but there are many 
much worse mjen in the world, and we all 
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have our little weaknesses, ‘•only some of us 
can conceal them a little better than others. 
Mr. Llewellyn is very rich at any rate, that 
you cannot deny, and I don’t think he would 
make at all a bad husband.” 

“ But you’ve got one already, my lady,” 
said the Monkey, ‘ “ and even if you were 
thinking of putting Charley out of the way, 
the prince is no richer, and not half such a 
good fellow in any way.” 

“No, you stupid boy,” she answered, “you 
know I get on with Charley like two doves, 
but can one never be thinking of a husband 
for any one but oneself? ” 

“ Oh ! the gay widow, you mean ! I don’t 
think she’d have him at any price, she always 
has a lot of much gayer knights round her, 
and sh^ would find him very slow after Fitz- 
roy, or Digby, or St. John, so I dont think 
she need prevent my keeping my hand in by 
a little fun with the prince.” 

“Well, if you will be so stupid,” she an¬ 
swered, “ I am thinking of Miss Featherstone; 
she is very pretty and nice, and one of a 
large family not very rich? Mr. Llewellyn 
met her once at my house in London, and 
seemed to like her, and if in the fortnight 
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he will pass herey^he will only get to like her 
a good deal more, I think it would answer very 
well indeed. There, you see, I have taken 
you into my confidence, and I want you to 
show yourself not unworthy of it.” 

“ This is very sad,” he answered. “ I am 
afraid after so much confidential condescension 
from the lairdess, that I must do my best to 
help turn your Cinderella into a princess. 
But it will be splendid fun to see the prince 
* spooning, and when once the fair Lily has 
hooked her fish, 1 can help her to gaff him, 
and enjoy his struggles. I’m not sure that 
there may not be as much sport got out of it, 
as by beginning at once.’*’ 

“ Very well, then,” said Mrs. Addington; 
“ I think I can trust you to be a good boy.” 

The following day the great Mr. Llewellyn 
arrived, and though diimer had been put off 
for him, they were well in the middle of it 
before he arrived, and took the place that had 
been left vacant for him between Mrs. Adding¬ 
ton and Miss Featherstone. 

He was a man of about six- or seven-and- 
twenty, rather tall and slight, with light 
hair which had an inclination to be sandy, 
blue eyes, which perhaps might have had a 
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little more expression in them, and a pale 
complexion, but he was pleasant looking, and 
very gentleman-like. It was his maimer that 
made bim seem at times a little absurd, for 
he was rather pompous, and seemed to think 
a good deal of himself, the result of having 
been very much spoilt since he was a child, 
and of always having had his own way, and 
everything ho could wish for. 

At dinner he talked mostly to Mrs. Adding¬ 
ton, but he was polite dnd condescending to 
his other pretty neighbour, and seemed pleased 
to meet her again. 

The evening passed away much as usual, 
the party being scattered between the drawing- 
room and the conservatory, and in due time 
the ladies retired to bed, and the men to smoke 
and play whist in the library. 

Sir Henry Waldermere, Addington, Colonel 
Macdonald, and Wilfred were playing, and Sir 
Percy Fitzroy and the Monkey were cutting 
in. Llewellyn was looking on, declining to 
play that evening as he said he was sleepy 
after his long journey, and should retire very 
soon. The Monkey had be<ui as good as his 
promise, and had not chaffed him once about 
anything, rather to Llewellyn’s surprise, as 
he was used to his never losing a chance. 
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At last lie sajd lie should go to bed, and 
■walked out of the room, and the Monkey, who 
wanted to get another cigar, followed him 
to go to his room to fetch one. They said a few 
words as they went up the stairs together, 
when Llewellyn remarked, 

“ What a puzzling house this is to find one’s 
way about, it seems to be all passages and 
turns, and all the doors look exactly alike. I 
came so late, and was shown up in such a 
hurry that I’ll be shot if I know how to find 
my own room again. You must know your 
way about it pretty well by this time, Evelyn, 
can’t you help me to wliich it must be ? ” 

To the mind of a .professional practical 
joker here was a temptation not to be resisted; 
they were at that moment just coming to the 
chamber sacred to the fair Miss Featherstone, 
the mischievous eye of the Monkey s'aw that 
the key was by some chance on the outside 
of the door, and all his promises of good 
behaviour went to the winds. The door was 
sure not to be fastened, as the key was out¬ 
side so after pretending to look about him 
and think, he said, 

“ This must be your room I am sure, so I’ll 
wish you a good night' and pleasant dreams.” 
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“ Many thanks,” said unsuspecting 
Llewellyn, “ and good-night,” and so saying, 
be went into the room in a sleepy sort of 
way, without looking particularly where he 
was going, ^ as he shut the door behind him. 
The moment it was closed the Monkey quietly 
turned the key in the lock, and noiselessly 
withdrawing it, put it into his pocket, and 
then retired to his room stifling with inward 
laughter, and thinking to himself, “ They are 
not likely to forget each' other for some time 
to come after this evening, I wonder what on 
earth he will do, I would give worlds to be 
behind a eurtain and see what he does.” 

He went on to his own room to fetch a 
cigar, wondering if the prince would climb 
out of the window, or rouse the whole house 
up, or creep up the chimney, hut as he had 
his rat in the trap, he could not resist keeping 
him there for a little, so he went downstairs 
again by the other staircase to avoid passing 
the door of his prison, and returned to the 
library. 

.He had selected an enormous cigar, and 
having^ fllled himself a very stiff glass of 
whiskey and seltzer, he lit his cigar and esta¬ 
blished himself in a very comfortable arm-chair 
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to watch the game. A new rubber had been 
begun in his absence, so he looked on, getting 
more and more sleepy as his glass grew 
emptier and his cigar shorter. Every now 
and then he wondered what on earth had 
happened in the room upstairs, but he was 
much too old a hand at practical jokes for the 
results ever to cause him a moment’s uneasiness, 
and as the game grew more interesting he 
forgot them entirely. At last hearts and 
diamonds became very indistinct to him, his 
cigar went out, and the stump lodged between 
the top of his waistcoat and his shirt., and in 
the depths of his arm-chair he slept the sleep 
which seems to. be common to the unjust and 
the just alike. 

The whist continued to a tolerably advanced 
hour, and when the party broke up one of them 
said, “ What shall we do to the sleeping beauty 
in the chair? 

“ Oh ! leave him where he is,” said Charley 
Addington. “ I never wake any one up, and the 
housemaids are quite used to find the corpses of 
tired stalkers, or gamblers, in an arm-chair^ or 
on the sofa. I .only wish we had another 
Monkey to set at him and play off on him one 
of the many tricks he has played on some 
one else in his. mischievous life.” 
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So the party departed to their own rooms, 
leaving him to his devices, and he slumbered 
peacefully on with the fatal key in his pocket. 

When the unfortunate Llewellyn found 
himself in his own bedroom, as he thought, 
and already half asleep, he walked up to the 
dressing-table, and put his candle down upon 
it, before he looked round the room. 

The first thing which attracted his attention 
was a pair of lady’s gloves on the table, and 
instead of his owm elaborate brushes, etc., which 
his servant always laid out with such care, he saw 
all the miscellaneous articles which assist at the 
toilet of a fair young creature of the gentler sex. 

“ Bless me ! ” he thought, “ that young brute 
of a Monkey has shown mo into the wrong 
room, but I’ll pay him out for it to-morrow.” 
And at the same moment he glanced towards 
the bed where at that instant there was a slight 
commotion among the bed-clothes, and a 
smothered cry from underneath them. 

Hastily he caught up his candle, and with 
a hurried exclamation of apology he made a 
rush towards the door. He turned the handle, 
but it would not move. Then he gave it an¬ 
other and more desperate pull, but it was as 
firm as a rock. 
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“ Oh ! do go'out! What are you doing ! 
How very unkind! ” came out in smothered 
accents from under the bed-clothes. 

“ I can’t get out! ” he said in a voice of 
despair, and down he set his candle on a chair, 
and pulled furiously at the handle with both 
hands But not a bit did it give. The canny 
Scotch carpenter who had put the door there, 
had no idea of making one that the first Saxon 
who came could pull down with a touch. 

The moment was fearful; he was a prisoner, 
what was he to do! 

“ If you don’t go. I’ll scream,” said the 
smothered voice getting desperate. 

“For heaven’s sake'don’t,” he said in des¬ 
pair, “ it isn’t my fault. I came here by mistake, 
and I can’t get out.” 

“Oh! you could if you liked,” said the 
voice again. “ Oh, this is unkind! ” 

“But I can’t open the door,” said he, 
making it rattle with his struggles. “ They 
have fastened it outside.” 

• “ Oh! tell them to let you out,” cried the 
voice again. “ I know they will if you ask 
them! ” 

“ But there’s no one there!'” he exclaimed in 
accents of desperation. 
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“ Oh ! what shall I do ? This is too cruel! ” 
came again in tearful accents from the bed. 

“ That young brute must have locked me 
in,” he cried. “I am sure the lock is not 
broken. What on earth is to be done! ” 

“ Oh! you must go out,” said the voice 
again. “ I know you could if you would ! ” 

“ But indeed I can’t,” he said; “ only for 
heaven’s sake be quiet. I have no doubt I shall 
manage it somehow if. yqu will only wait a 
minute.” 

Down he knelt at the door, examined the 
lock which looked sound and strong, and then 
looked through the keyhole, when the chilly 
blast into his eye assured him that the key 
had been removed, and made him feel sure 
that it was now in the Monkey’s pocket. It 
was for .this he thought that ho had lain by so 
quietly all the evening. 

“ Curse the door! ” ho muttered. “ I don’t 
know how to get it open, it opens inwards, 
and the lock is too strong for me ever to break. 
I can never get out by it.” 

Wnbat are you doing! ’’ said the voice again 
in a stronger tone. “ If you don’t go I’ll ring 
the bell. I’ll call Mr. Addington! Oh! this is 
too bad. Why won’t you go! ” 
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“ I’d go if I cdiild,” he answered in a louder 
voice growing more desperate; “if you’ll only 
be patient a minute I’ll manage it. I came in 
here by mistake. I only came this evening and 
I had forgotten my room, and that cursed 
young brute Evelyn told me this was my room, 
and when he got me inside he locked the door 
for one of his disgusting jokes.” 

By this time the fair creature in the bed 
seemed to realise a little, what had happened, 
and began to think what was to be done. If 
she screamed, the people might come, but 
what a scene it would be j it would be such a 
joke as she would never be able to stand, and 
that she would never hear the last of. If she 
waited quietly a few minutes, he was sure to 
get out, as Evelyn would unlock the door 
again. So she resolved to bo quiet for a few 
minutes, and not to scream, at any rate. What 
a comfort it was, she thought, that men were 
in the habit of going to bed sober in these 
modern days, and not as they did in a house 
like this a hundred years back. 

Meanwhile Llewellyn, who was collecting’his 
wits, wondered what he shoidd do j and then, 
who was in the bed? for he could not recognise 
the smothered voice, and had not yet inspected 
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the room enough to say, hut a.moment’8 calmer 
reflection convinced him that it could he none 
other than the fair Lily Featherstone. 

He was standing in a disconsolate way hy 
the door, when she said again from under the 
bed-clothes, “ Perhaps you can get out of the 
window ? ” 

To the window he went at once, and quietly 
opened it, hut he saw nothing underneath but 
the broad expanse of the glass roof of the con¬ 
servatory, so that his 'las't hope of a ladder of' 
sheets, or a break-neck jump, was dashed 
away. 

“ It’s quite impossible ” he said, in a mourn¬ 
ful voice; “ there’s nothing but the top of the 
conservatory; and though I’d risk my neck to 
save annoying you, I cannot get through that!” 

There was a silence of a few.minutes, and 
then he said, “ I am really afraid that there is 
no way of getting out till the door is un¬ 
locked. I could ring the bell if you like, but I 
am afraid that we should only awake a footman 
first, and if he came we could hardly send 
him for the key to Evelyn; all the house would 
know and make a joke oS it, and I should 
like to get out quietly if I could.” 

Then he added after a short pause. “lam 
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not sure who ypu srOj but I bw sfraid tbat 
you will hate mCj and think ine a brute for 
ever after this, but I really don’t know what 
to do.” 

During all this, Miss Featherstone was 
gradually recovering her presence of mind, 
and was reflecting what line she should take. 
Should she show her face or not ? That was 
the next consideration, for so far she had kept 
it concealed below the sacred barrier of the 
sheets, but there were many difficulties in 
taking counsel with an unseen counsellor, so 
she turned over in her mind how she probably 
looked at that moment. Happily, she thought, 
young women have i given up wearing 
night caps; and she reflected what she had 
done with her hair before she turned into 
bed, and then she remembered that she had 
done it up in tight coils, rather extra tight 
that evening, and had thought how nice she was 
looking in them; then she put her hand up to 
her head to see if they had suffered much, 
and was satisfled to find that they were still 
tight and smooth. Then her eyes and com¬ 
plexion,—andshft remembered that whep turned 
out at night by any of the incidents caused by 
a lot of brothers and sisters, her eyes had 
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always looked so large and dewy, and darker 
than by day; and thanks to a good constitution 
and early hours so far, her complexion was 
always fresh and pink; so she concluded by 
thinking that in that dim light she would 
look anything but ugly, therefore twisting the 
sheet tight round her neck, she slowly and 
cautiously put her head up. 

At the sight which met her eyes, she could 
hardly help laughing, poor Llewellyn stand¬ 
ing there looking so forlorn with the candle < 
in one hand, and the handle of the door in 
the other, and an expression of blank despair 
on his face, he looked so humble and crest¬ 
fallen that she felt sl^e must help him out of 
his difficulty. 

“ But what are you going to do, Mr. Llew¬ 
ellyn ? ” she said in a timid voice» 

“ That’s exactly what I don’t know,” he 
answered; “ that young beast Evelyn has not 
let me out yet, and perhaps he intends keep¬ 
ing me here for hours! What am I to do ! 
and I’m so tired,” he added in a melancholy 
voice. And then with some irritation, “ I’ll 
kill th^ young brute to-morrew! ” 

While he was speaking, he gradually and 
in a diffident way turned his eyes to the fair 
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occupant of the/bed, and saw Miss Feather- 
stone looking prettier to his fancy than he 
had ever seen her looking before, either in 
the evening just past, or when he met her 
before at Mrs. Addington’s in London. 

At last he said, “I’m afraid you must 
decide what is to be done, Miss Featherstone. 
It seems that Evelyn intends keeping me here 
for hours, so you must make up your mind 
if I am to knock the house up, or settle down 
here for perhaps the night, as I really cannot 
stand here by the door for five or six hours.” 

“ But how can you get out then,” she 
asked, “ without the whole household knowing 
what has happened ? ” , 

“ Well, I’ve been thinking of that,” he 
said, “ and in the first place that young 
villain mustj, surely let me out before then; 
and if he does not, we can call the firsl house¬ 
maid we hear in the morning, and she can 
send your maid here, and you can send to 
Addington, and tell him that you think 
Evelyn has looked your door for fun and 
taken the key away with him.” 

“ But do you. mean to say that ypu con¬ 
template staying here all night?” she asked 
in an anxious tone. 
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“ I don’t see what else to So,” he answered, 

“ but I will stay awake if you like,” he 
added in a mournful voice,—“ I don’t think 
that I snore, and the hardness of the floor 
would keep me from sleeping very sound, 
though I am very tired. But I’ll look out of 
the window all night if you really wish it,” 
he said, going to the window in a disconsolate 
sort of manner, and leaning on the sill, while 
he gazed pensively at the stars. He could 
just see the dark sea, and the dusky outline ' 
of the mountains round the loch in the dim 
star-light, and then he wished most devoutly 
that he had never come to Scotland. Then he 
mentally cursed the Monkey again very bitterly, 
and then began to think how very chilly it 
was. At last he said, “ May I shut the 
window, I am so cold ? ” 

“ Oh! I don’t want you to stay at the 
window all night; you will catch cold. But 
this is dreadful; I wish I had screamed at 
first, you would have got out. I can’t scream 
now in cold blood when I am no longer 
frightened.” 

Theq she looked at him‘by the window, 
and he looked so very mournful that she could 
not help laughing, and said, “ Oh! but you 
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may shut the -wandow of course, poor thing I 
I am really sorry for you; I was frightened at 
first, and then angry, but now I am sure it is 
not your fault, and I am afraid that you will 
pass a most wretched night. But I suppose 
we must make the best of it, and wait till 
Mr. Evelyn chooses to unlock the door. I 
wish there was a sofa in the room, but I will 
give you a plaid, and a shawl and a cloak, and 
there is the hearthrug of skins which looks 
rather soft and warm, and I can spare you a 
pillow, so you will see that as I try to make 
you comfortable I have forgiven you quite.” 

With much shyness and diffidence he col¬ 
lected the various articles, and proceeded to 
make himself a bed on the deerskins that 
formed the hearthrug. 

“ This is really too kind and good of you,” 
he said as he was preparing to lie down; 
“ I’ll call you as soon as I hear anyone moving 
in the morning. I do hope I shall manage 
to get out without their all finding it out. 
Good night, Miss Featherstone.” 

“ Good night,” she said. “I do hope you 
will be able to sleep, and not be very, uncom¬ 
fortable.” 

Llewellyn then proceeded to go to bed 
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as well as he could, growling to himself a 
last benediction to Evelyn, with “ Curse that 
Monkey! How I will pay him out for this 
to-morrow I ” 

Then he rolled up in the plaid and shawl, 
ptdled the cloak over him, and laid his head 
on the pillow that had been so lately im¬ 
pressed by the fair head of his charming 
neighbour. It was still warm, and there was 
a faint perfume about it which made him 
think pleasantly of the pretty owner of the 
head who was still so near him. 

As he got warm and comfortable his anger 
against the Monkey subsided a little, and much 
as his dignity had bee® ruffled he began to see 
the ludicrous side of the affair. It was unpar¬ 
donable in him to have played such a joke, but 
he hoped now that it would aU end without a 
fuss. Then he went on to think how well 
Miss Featherstone had behaved, how nicely 
modest, and how properly shocked she had 
been at first, and then how very good-natured. 
What a nice sweet girl she really was, and 
how comfortable her pillow felt! and as the 
faint sweet perfume that hung about it filled 
his brain, he thought she must be refined in 
her tastes, for she evidently did not put any 
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nasty things on .her pretty hair; how pretty it 
looked in its thick soft coils, and how large 
and soft her eyes were ; he had no idea before 
that they were so large, and he would never 
have believed that a lady could look so nice 
under the circumstances. Then he went on 
thinking about her, and how nice it must be 
to have a wife like that,—by Jove ! he would 
many',—^he had often thought of it, but never 
like this before,—yes, he was determined he 
wotdd marry as soon as he could find a nice 
girl,—one like the nice girl who was still so 
close to him,—and so his thoughts went wander¬ 
ing on till he gradually forgot where he was, 
the room, the door, the Monkey, and Miss 
Featherstone, and he was fast asleep. 

Evelyn slept in his own chair in blissful 
unconsciousness that all the rest of them had 
gone to bed, and he did not wake up {ill it was 
getting light, when he felt very sleepy and chilly, 
and dragged himself out of his arm-chair and 
up to bed, trying to awake himself aslittleaspos- 
sible, so as to fall asleep again as soon as he was 
between the sheets. He was far too well-used 
to playing practical jokes for his atrocity of 
that evening to make any impression on his 
sleepy head, and he struggled quickly out of 
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his clothes, sending them flyihg all about the 
room, rolled into bed, and was fast asleep 
again, without ever giving one thought to his 
prisoners. 

Llewellyn slept peacefully on his hearth¬ 
rug, and never awoke till it was broad day¬ 
light, when he looked at his watch and found 
that it was half-past five. The housemaids 
could not be very long, he thought, but he 
would lie still and not disturb Miss Feather- 
stone till there was some one about. 

At last he heard a footstep down the pas¬ 
sage, and then all was still again ; he waited 
some time, but then he remembered that the 
housemaids had not much to do upstairs at 
that early hour, and at last he thought he 
might awake her, so he sat up and coughed in 
a gruff sort of way. 

The fair damsel woke with a start, and 
could not think for the first minute what it 
was that she heard, till she remembered the 
strange events of the night, and her friend on 
the hearthrug. 

“ Whatis it?” she asked in rather a timid 
voice, fov it seemed somehow*worse to her to 
have him there by broad daylight than by 
candlelight. 
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“They are irfoving about the house,” he 
said, “ but I did not like to call, as they would 
have known it was not your voice.” 

“ But, good heavens! how am I to get up 
to come to the door ? ” she cried. 

“ I will put my head out of the window,” 
he said, “and you can do what you like in 
the room, but I had better ring first, and I 
think you had better tell whoever comes to 
go and tell Addington that you want particu¬ 
larly to see him at once, and when he comes, 
you can say you believe that Evelyn has 
locked your door for a joke, and taken the key 
away, and you need not say anything about 
my being in here, and I will threaten to mur¬ 
der that Monkey if ho speaks, so perhaps no 
one may ever know about it at all.” 

“ Very well,” she said, “ you go to the 
window, but don’t ring yet, or they will come 
before I am ready.” 

Once more he went to the window, but 
in a more cheerful frame of mind than the 
night before ; and having opened it wide, he 
leant on the window-sill in the beautiful bright 
morning sun, add watched the clouds curling 
round the tops of the mountains, and the sea 
sparkling in the light. 
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Presently he heard the he41 ring, and then 
Miss Featherstone’s voice saying, “ 1 won’t 
keep you in the chilly morning air any longer,” 
so he pulled himself into the room again and 
looked round at her, and was astonished to see 
how pretty and neat she had made herself in 
so short a time. Her eyes looked large and 
dewy, and her soft hair was rolled tightly 
up,—what a lot of hair she’s got, he thought,— 
and she was dressed in a pretty white and 
pink peignoir of quilted silk, a present from 
Mrs. Addington. 

“ How did you sleep ? ” she asked, laughing. 
“ I was sound asleep when you awoke me.” 

“lam ashamed to say that I slept much better 
than I ought to have, after distressing you 
so,” he answered, “ hut I am’ afraid you will 
never really forgive me, or like to speak to 
me again.” 

“ Oh! no,” she said, “ I have quite forgiven 
your unwilling share in the joke, but what 
shall we do to that miserable Monkey.” 

“ Oh ! I’ll kill him ! the wretched creature,” 
he answered, “ though somehow, I am afraid 
I don’t feel quite as angry with him as I 
ought.” 

“ What a time they are answering the 
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bell! -will you ^ring it again, please 1 ” she 
said. 

“ Are you in such a hurry 1 ” he asked, 
for he was beginning to feel that it was very 
pleasant talking to this pretty girl in the 
peignoir^ and the incongruity and slight 
air of impropriety about it, all rather added to 
the charm. 

“Yes, I want to get to bed again,’’ she 
said ; “I have not had half a night’s rest 
during the night, you see, I have been disturbed 
twice in it.” 

“ What will Charley Addington say ? ” he 
remarked; “I wonder if he will be angry or 
amused ? but ‘ I know, he’ll pitch into the 
Monkey pretty well.” 

At this moment they heard a step in the 
passage, and m knock at the door. 

“ Who’s there? ” asked Miss Featherstone. 

“ It’s me, ma’am,” said a timid voice; 
“ please, mum, didn’t your bell ring ? ” 

“ Yes,” she said. “ Will you go to Mr. 
Addington and tell him that I am very 
sorry to trouble him at this hour, but that my 
door is locked, and I cannot get it open, and 
say it would be very kind of him if he would 
come and speak to me here a minute.” 
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“ Yes, mum,” said the voice'. 

And away went the early housemaid, 
wondering what game Miss Featherstone had 
been up to to lock her door, and not be able 
to get it open without Mr. Addington’s help. 
With much diffidence she gave several in¬ 
effectual taps at the laird’s door,—at last an 
irritated and rather sleepy voice called out, 

“Hallo! who’s there! What the deuce do 
you want at this hour, I’m not going stalking 
this morning.” 

“ Please, sir,” said a timid voice, “ it’s Miss 
Featherstone.” 

“ Miss Who ? ” was the answer. “ What does 
she want at this hour with me ? ” 

“Please, sir, she says that she’s very 
sorry to trouble you at this hour,” said the 
voice, “ but her door’s locked itself, and she 
can’t get it open. And would you kindly come 
and speak to her ? ” 

“ I’ve not got her key,” he growled as he 
struggled out of bed, and into some garments, 
and then set off to Miss Featherstone’s room. 

“You need not wait,” he said in rather a 
grumpy voice to the housemaid, who was 
standing in the passage in an undecided sort of 
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way, I’ll call if t want all the house to open 
the door.” 

He gave Miss Featherstone’s door a bang, 
and called out, “Here I am, Miss Featherstone, 
what can I do for you ? ” 

“ Oh! is that you, Mr. Addington ? it is 
very good of you to come, are you alone ? ” 
she said through the door. 

“Alone!” he answered; “of course I am. 
I don’t bring a painty. about with me at this 
hour, but I’ll go and collect one if you par¬ 
ticularly wish it.” 

“ Oh! no; but I want to speak to you 
alone, and to tell you that I think Mr. Evelyn 
has locked my door, and taken away the key 
for a joke, and I want to ask you to got it 
from him for me. I sent for you early, so that all 
the house should not know, but I am very sorry.” 

“ All right,” he called out, and walked away 
to the room of the delinquent, wondering what 
on earth was the point of this new joke of the 
urepressible Master Evelyn. He went straight 
into his room, and woke him up by the simple 
process of thro'jpng an immense very wet bath 
sponge that was handy into the upturned youth¬ 
ful and innocent looking face of the Monkey, 
who woke up .with a start, and an exclamation 
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that -was anything but canonheal, and stared in 
astonishment at seeing Charley Addington 
looking at him with anything but a pleased 
expression. 

“ Now, you young Monkey,” he said, “ what 
have you done with the key of Miss Feather- 
stone’s door ? Give it me directly.” 

“ Good Lord! ” he exclaimed, starting up 
and suddenly collecting his wits, ‘ ‘ I locked 

the prince into her room last night, and then 

• • 

fell asleep and forgot all about it! I’ll give 
it you at once,” he said, scrambling out of 
bed and fishing about for the garment in the 
pocket of which he had put the fatal key. 

Addington took the, key, and walked out of 
the room without saying another word, and 
went and unlocked the door of Miss Feather- 
stone’s room. 

“ Can I do anything more for you. Miss 
Featherstone ? ” he asked. 

“ Oh! no, thank you,” she replied through 
the door; “ but it is very good of you to come, 
and I am so much obliged to you.” 

“ Good-bye then,” he said; “ and I think you 
had betjer keep your key inside in future.” 

Back he went to the Monkey’s room, and 
said to him, “Now look here, yoimg gentle- 

7—2 
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man, this is too ^ad of you. A joke on a man is 
sometimes too much of a good thing, but on a 
young lady in my house like this, it is a great 
deal too much; and you will see it when you 
think of what-you have done. Now the best 
thing that you can do is to go out early, and 
go fishing. I am glad to see that there is a 
bright sun, and you have no chance of catching 
anything. Go up the river near the house, 
about two or three niiles towards the loch, and 
stay there till you hear from Mrs. Addington 
whether Miss Eeatherstone will see you again 
or not; if she won’t, and if I were her I 
would not, ypu must go on board the yacht, 
and I must send you to' Balmacara to-morrow 
morning. I really thought you knew better 
than to insult a young lady like this.” 

“ My dear old Charley,” he exclai/ned, “ I 
never dreamed of carrying the joke so far; 
you see the prince did not know his room, and 
he asked me which it was just before we came 
to Miss Featherstone’s door, and I could not 
resist the temptation to show him in, and you 
see the unlucky key was in the outside of the 
door, and I turned it, and piit it in my* pocket. 
But I only meant to keep him there a few 
minutes, and then I went down to the library 
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and forgot it and fell asleep there. But you 
can got Mrs. Addington to put it all right, I 
know, there’s a good old hoy, and I’ll go up 
to the loch at once.” And then as the sense 
of the absurdity of it all came oyer him again, 
he said, “But do tell me how he looked as he 
came out! Did he seem to have slept well ? ” 

“ I’m not joking a bit. Master Evelyn, I 
assure you,” said Charley; “ and you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself if you ever were in 
your life, and my wife will be very angry 
with you, and it will serve you right if you 
have to go back again to-morrow, so just you 
hold that mischievous tongue of yours, you 
have done quite harm enough ; you don’t seem 
to understand how disgusting it is for a young 
lady to be the subject of such a joke. So just 
you go off now and wait till you hoar from 
Mrs. Acidington,” and so saying he walked 
out of the room. 

He had not got far down the passage before 
he met Llewellyn, who almost ran against him 
in his haste, and looked very sheepish when 
he saw him. 

“ Gopd morning,” he said, “ you are up 
early, but we don’t generally affect evening 
dress in the morning here.” 
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“ Well, the fjfct is,” he answered, hesitating 
a good deal, “you see I went to the drawing¬ 
room to fetch a book, and I sat down there 
and began to read and fell asleep, so 1 have 
not been to bed yet.” 

“ Well, I hope you will finish your night 
comfortably now,” said Charley ; “ you know 
which your room is, don’t you ? ” 

“ Oh ! yes ; I think so,” he answered, “ but 
the feet is that your house is very puzzling to 
a stranger, and all the doors are just alike. 
I believe my room is just round the comer.” 

Addington accompanied him to the door, 
and then departed to consult Avith his lively 
other half as to what was to be done. 

Mrs. Addington could not help screaming 
with laughter when ho gave her a description 
of it all, but she was really vexed at the 
annoyance Miss Featherstonc must have had, 
and was angry with the Monkey for playing 
such a trick on her, and for breaking his pro¬ 
mise of good behaviour to her. 

“ It is too bad of him,” she said, “ when I 
went so far as to tell him I did not want the 
prince, as he alVays calls him, made, to look 
ridiculous to Lily Featherston'e.” 

“ Well, anyhow, they have made each 
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other’s acquaintance better ^than they would 
have done in a fortnight in any other way,” 
said Cliarley ; “ and Master Llewellyn knows 
what the fair Lily looks like en desha¬ 
bille, and not at all bad either I should think. 
Bessie; I had a good mind to put my head in 
at the door after unlocking it, but I thought 
it was not fair. Perhaps he may take a 
fancy to her after seeing her under the cir¬ 
cumstances, who knows! ” 

“What business haVe you got to think what 
Lily Foatherstonc looks like under the cir¬ 
cumstance's ? ” said Mrs. Addington. 

“Well, my dear, they cannot all look as 
nice as you, you know, but still we may have 
our opinions. But the question is what is to 
be done. I have sent the boy out fishing, and 
told him to stay at the loch til\ you sent to 
say if Miss Peatherstone had forgiven him or 
not; and if not, that he must pack up and be off.” 

“ Oh! I have no doubt she will forgive 
him, but I shall not be in a hurry,” she said. 

“ Find out all you can about what passed, 
from her,” said Charley, laughing. “ I have a 
great curiosity, I must confgss, to know how 
they got on.” 

“ Yes, I will,” she answered, “ but now, 
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please, lot me go to sleep again. I Lave not 
nearly done my night’s rest.” 

When Mrs. Addington was dressed, she 
determined after a little thought to wait till 
after breakfast, and then give Miss Feather- 
stone a chance of speaking to her, when she was 
sure she would tell her all that had happened. 

Breakfast had been going on for some little 
time when Llewellyn made his appearance, 
and Charley Addington and his wife could 
see the anxious glance he cast round the table, 
and his look of relief at seeing that two people 
were absent. Poor man, his mind had been 
sadly troubled after he got to his own room as 
to what he should do.^ His feelings were 
divided between wrath against Evelyn, anxiety 
that there should bo no fuss and that the 
joke should not be known, and admiration for 
the way in which Miss Featherstone had be¬ 
haved through it all, and the remembrance of 
her pretty face kept coming back to him. He 
had some trouble in hardening his heart before 
he could face the party at breakfast, and at 
last he resolved that he would confide in Mrs. 
Addington, and if Miss Featherstone felt too 
shy to meet him again, he would drop any 
teelings of his own, and leave Glen Dhu at once. 
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“ Wliat has become of the Monkey ? ” asked 
Wilfred at last, as breakfast went on, and 
there was no sign of that young person. “ Is ho 
still sleeping it out in the arm-chair, where we 
left him last night ? ” 

“Hewentoutfishing early,” said Charley; “he 
said he wanted fresh air and exercise, and pre¬ 
ferred the banks of the river to the social board.” 

“ What on earth takes him out to fish on a bril¬ 
liant hot morning like this ? I always thought 
he was mad, but I believe he’s up to some 
mischief. I always distrust him when he’s very 
quiet or out of the way,” answered Wilfred. 

Llewellyn looked much relieved to know 
that he was delivered from the presence of his 
tormentor for the present at all events, though he 
looked nervously from time to time at the door, 
and wondered Miss Featherstone did not appear. 

That young lady had been sadly troubled in 
her mind when she was at last alone, and the 
key tm-ned in the door on the inside. First 
she made a solemn vow always to lock her 
door carefully every night for the rest of her 
life, and then she wondered how on earth she 
was to ,face Llewellyn again? She felt sure 
that when she came downstairs, she should 
look so conscious that every one must find out 
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at once what had happened. Then she deter¬ 
mined that she would ask Mrs. Addington to send 
her back to England ag^in j she could never 
stay there and face the party if they knew 
what had happened, and they were sm*e to 
know it somehow. She got up and dressed at 
last, and at first she thought she would plead 
a headache, and say she could not come down 
to breakfast, but this she thought would only 
call attention to her, so she settled that she 
would go down very late, when every one 
would be leaving the dining-room. She 
waited for half an hour, getting more and 
more nervous, and then hardened her heart to 
make the plunge into the dining-room. 

The door was already open, some of the 
party had left the room, and as she came in 
she saw that Evelyn was not there, and 
Llewellyn was standing by the window look¬ 
ing on the lawn, which opened down to the 
ground, where Charley Addington was talking 
to his head keeper about some arrangements. 
Mrs. Addington was still at the table, and she 
called her to come and sit next her, 'and 
soon made hei more comfortable,, while 
Llewellyn, as soon as he saw she had come 
into the room, went out on to the lawn. 
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Mrs. Addington stayed talking a little to 
her while she made a pretence of eating break¬ 
fast, and then quietly carried her off to her 
own most comfortable room upstairs. 

When she was there she said to her, giving 
her a kiss, “ I am afaid, my dear Lily, that 
you did not sleep very well last night as you 
came down so late; you are generally such an 
early little bird.’’ 

Miss Featherstone looked up into her face, 
and saw by the half-amused, half-sympathetic * 
expression in it, that she knew about what 
had happened. 

Mrs. Addington drew her to a sofa, and 
putting her arm round her in a caressing way, 
said, 

“ My dear little Lily, I know a good deal 
about what happened last night, and I am very 
sorry for your distress and annoyance. But I 
want you now to tell me all about it, and we 
will see if we eannot put everything straight 
again.” 

“ Oh! my dear Mrs. Addington,” she said 
hiding her face on her shoulder, “ does any one 
know all about it? How sftiall I ever look 
them in the face again! Oh! you must send 
me away at once, I can never stay here and 
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face them; what^nust they think of me ! And 
liow they will all laugh ! ” 

“ No, my dear, they don't all know it,” 
she answered. “ Charley told me, of course, and 
he sent Mr. Evelyn out fishing early, and if 
you don’t like to meet him again, he will send 
him away this evening. But the rest know 
nothing about it, and I don’t see why they 
should know, besides you have nothing to be 
ashamed of that a had joke was played oflp on 
‘ you and Mr. Llewellyn.” 

“ But I don’t know what to do,” said the 
unfortunate girl. “ I don’t know how to look 
Mr. Llewellyn in the face. Oh! it was a 
wicked thing of Mr. Evelyn to do.” 

“ I don’t really think that you need distress 
yourself so much, my dear Lily,” said Mrs. 
Addington, you have done no harm ; hut tell 
me more of what happened.” 

“ Well, you see, I woke up with a start, and 
I saw Mr. Llewellyn with a candle by my 
dressing-table, and I gave a little scream and 
hid my face under the bed-clothes.” 

“ And what happened then ? ” said Mrs. 
Addington, tryirfg to suppress a smile.. 

“ Well, I was very much' frightened, and 
then I saw him trying to get the door open, 
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and looking very much frightened and con¬ 
fused too,” she answered; “and very soon I 
saw how it was, and I could not help seeing 
the absurdity of it all. And he really behaved 
so nicely and considerately,” And then she 
went on to describe all the scene of the night 
before. 

Mrs. Addington could not help laughing, 
nor more could she herself before she had 
finished her account of it all, and she -said at 
last, 

“ But I am afraid I did quite wrong, 1 never 
ought to have let him stay. I ought to have 
screamed at first, or to have rung the bell 
furiously, but I hate .sereaming, and the bell 
was by the fire, and I could not get out of 
bed, and after we had begun to talk so quietly 
it seemed so absurd to make a fuss, and have 
a crowd of laughing men round the door to 
see him come out.” 

“ No, dear,” she answered, “ I think you 
were quite right, and behaved very well. I 
really don’t see what else you could have done, 
and we will soon put it all right; you can stay 
in this, room if you like for A bit, and I will 
take Mr. Llewellyn out with me. We are going 
out on the ponies, some of us this morning, 
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and I will see if‘he does not say something to 
me about it; but we must settle if we are to 
send away Evelyn, or not, before the day 
is over.” 

“ Oh! no, I don’t want him sent away,” 
she said, “ that would seem too absurd. I 
would sooner go myself, but I must leave it 
all to you to settle; you are so kind and so 
clever, I am sure you will put it straight some¬ 
how.” • 

“Well, my dear,' I will try,” said Mrs. 
Addington; “ in the meanwhile you can make 
yourself happy here for a bit, and when we 
have gone out you can go down without any 
fear of meeting that Mojikey, and no one but 
Charley knows anything about it, and I know 
you are not afraid of him.” 

So she gave her a kiss and went downstairs. 
She found Llewellyn and asked him if he 
would come out with her, as she was going a 
little way on the pony with some of the other 
ladies, and he was only too ready to have the 
chance of speaking to her. 

They were soon ready to start, and set off 
into the mountains, Llewellyn walking^by the 
side of Mrs. Addington’s pony, and Sir Percy, 
who had taken complete possession of Lady 
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Waldermere, by hers; the *others all found 
something else to amuse them that morning. 

They went on for some time, Mrs. Adding¬ 
ton making the conversation, and asking 
Llewellyn all sorts of questions about his 
journey and all he had been doing lately, but 
he could talk very little, and evidently was 
struggling hard to know how to begin the 
subject uppermost in his mind. At last she 
saw that he would never begin about his 
night’s adventure without lier help; she deter- ' 
mined, therefore, to ask him about it without 
any beating about the bush, so she said, 

“You must forgive me, Mr. Llewellyn, for 
saying anything that' may seem unpleasant, 
but you will be sure that I only speak with 
the desire of making everything go smoothly 
and ideasantly in my house. I'want you to 
tell me about what happened last night, and 
see if we cannot avoid any disagreeable remem¬ 
brance of it all. I know a good deal about it 
already.” 

“Do you?” he said with a look of relief. 
“^I am so glad, for I wanted to tell you about 
it, and I did not know how t'o begin.” 

“ You see,” she answered, “ that Mr. Add¬ 
ington could not help finding out about what 
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he had done from'' Mr. Evelyn, and since then 
I have heard all about it from Miss Feather- 
stone. I am sure you have nothing to reproach 
yourself with; you heliaved most perfectly 
about it all,” 

“ It is very kind of you to say so,” he an¬ 
swered, “ but it was the most unfair and, I 
think, ungentlemanly trick of Evelyn ; I don’t 
know how to forgive him. I don’t care so 
much about myself, though of course it is very 
'disgusting to be made look such a fool, but it 
is for Miss Featherstone that I think so much. 
If he had only left me for a few minutes it 
would have been bad enough, but for the 
night it was unpardonable.” 

“ Well, it’s fair of him to say he did not mean 
to; but he went back to the library, and fell 
asleep in an armchair, where the rest of the men 
left him when they came up to bed. But you 
hare a right to be angry with him; and if you 
and Miss Featherstone feel that you caimot meet 
him, we will send him away.” 

• ‘‘ Oh! no,” he answered, “ I don’t want to 
break up your party, but I think that I "had 
better go. I am sifre Miss Featherstone cannot 
wish to set her eyes on my face again; and 
if you don’t want the yacht to-morrow, or 
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could help me get to Skye to meet the steamer, 

I had better be off, sorry as I am to have seen 
so little ol you and of Glen Dhu.” 

“ 1 think we can arrange it all without your 
going,” she answered. “ I am not going to 
let you run away the moment you have come 
to our out-of-the-way kingdom,” and she 
could not help laughing to herself at the idea 
of the trio who it was proposed should all em¬ 
bark together to go away, and of their dif¬ 
ferent faces as they met on the deck with no 
one else but the captain and crew on board. 

“ It’s really not so much about myself that 
I care,” he went on, “ but I am afraid that 
Miss Featherstone will hate the sight of me; and 
I am so sorry for it, for I think her so very 
nice.” 

“ I don’t think that she is a bit angry with 
you, and she is only sorry for the way you 
have been annoyed and worried by it all; she 
said that you had behaved so beautifully,” 
said Mrs. Addington. 

“ Did she really ? ” he answered. “ That is 
most kind of her. I think that she is one of the 
most charming girls I ever mfet, and I should 
so much have liked to know her better if it 
had not been for all this, and I think she is 
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80 pretty; I ne^er before knew half how pretty 
she was.” 

Mrs. Addington could not help smiling as 
she thought of Charley’s remarks about Miss 
Featherstone’s appearance that morning, and 
she said, 

“But I see no possible reason why you 
should not know her as much as you like. 
She may be a little shy the first time you 
speak to her, but I am sure that there will be 
nothing more, so you need not think more of 
that, and I like her so very much, and think 
her charming too.” 

“Yes, I thought that you were very fond of 
her,” he said, getting warm upon the subject 
and his shyness wearing off a little. Do you 
know I never in my life met a girl I took such 
a fancy too,* she is so pretty and pleasant, and 
she was so nice about it all in every way last 
night. You will think me very absurd, per¬ 
haps, Mrs. Addington, but I know how kind 
you always are; do you know I cannot help half 
wishing that we were in France, where people’s 
marriages are all made up for them by their 
Mends. I shodld try and get them tq make it 
up for me, but now I don’t see how I can ever 
really speak to her again. Then, you see, I 
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don’t really think so much of miyself, though 
I know peojde think that I do. Of course as to 
fortune, you know all about that, but I should 
hate any woman to marry me for my money ; 
but though, they do often laugh at me and 
think mo conceited, I don’t think I should be 
imkind to my wife. But after seeing so much 
of Miss Featherstone, I don’t feel as though 
I was half good enough for her. I am really 
in earnest,” he added, “ so please don’t laugh,” 
for Mrs. Addington was trying hard to conceal 
a smile of amusement and satisfaction at the 
turn things were taking after all. 

“ But I am not laughing a bit, Mr. 
Llewellyn,” she said, “ end I don’t think you 
conceited, and if I did not like you I should 
not have asked you to come here. Of course, 
talking about marrying is a serio*us matter, 
still, I don’t see why you should not hope for 
the future; you will both stay here for some 
days, and I can promise you that she is not 
prejudiced against you. But we can, I hope, 
soon put you together at your ease again; 
you have neither of you done anything to 
be ashan^ed of for one minute, dnd the remem¬ 
brance of this foolish joke will soon pass away 
with you, so we will begin to forget it from 
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luncli time to-day, and you must try to meet 
her as usual.” 

“ I shall never be able to thank you enough,” 
he answered, “ you are so very kind about it 
all.” 

They talked on about the whole thing, 
about Miss Featherstone and her family, and 
all sorts of things connected with her, and 
Llewellyn got more and more enthusiastic 
about it all before they returned to luncheon. 

At that meal lie looked far more cheerful 
than he had done at breakfast, but Miss 
Featherstone, to whom Mrs. Addington would 
say nothing when she came in except that she 
had no time to talk to her till after luncheon, 
looked very far from comfortable, and quite 
avoided looking at Llewellyn, which rather 
disconcertfed him in spite of all Mrs. Adding¬ 
ton’s assurances. 

After it was over, Mrs. Addington took Miss 
Featherstone up into her own room to tell her 
the result of her morning’s talk to her friend. 

Mrs. Addington’s own private room was a most 
charming place for a confidential talk, and any¬ 
one who came into it could not help feeling 
that it deserved very much more use than it 
ever got. It was a comer room, and looked 
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out upon the loch, and at the feme time had 
a beautiful view of the mountains, and up 
the glen that the river near the house ran 
through. The walls were covered with a light 
paper, on which were hung a quantity of 
pretty water colours, mostly of Scotch scenes, 
and the floor was of dark polished wood, 
with soft thick carpets prettily arranged about 
it. The fireplace was covered with white 
tiles and there was a log fire burning on old- 
fashioned brass dogs. Mrs. Addington declared 
that in the Highlands a small fire was always 
pleasant, while the arm-chairs and sofa were 
the most inviting possible and covered with 
a pretty bright chintz.* A few flowers com¬ 
pleted a most charming room, and the whole 
fully carried out the fair mistress’s assertion, 
that she^ always made herself 'comfortable 
wherever she went. 

Wlien they had settled there on the sofa 
side by side, Mrs. Addington turned to her 
pretty companion and said, “ Well, my dear, 
prepare yourself for the worst! ” 

“ Oh, dear! ” she said, “ is he so much dis¬ 
gusted with me altogether ? I Vas sure how it 
would be ! How I wish I was safe back in 
England again ! ” 
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“ He says, Kiy dear,” she answered, “ that 
he is so much overcome by the events of last 
night, and by the way you behaved altogether, 
that he would like to marry you! ” 

“ That he would like to marry mo ! what 
do you mean! ” she exclaimed, opening her 
pretty eyes very wide indeed. 

“ I mean, my dear, that he thinks you charm¬ 
ing, and says that he would like to marry you, 
that he thinks you perfection, and himself not 
half good enough for you, and he is afraid 
you will never speak to him again, and he 
wants to leave Glen Dhu in despair, so as you 
want to go too, and we think of sending the 
Monkey away, I think, we might put you all 
on board the yacht together, and you would 
make a very happy family. Now what am I 
to tell him? That he must go away in 
despair ? ” 

“ Oh, no! I don’t want you to let him go, 
but to marry him is quite another thing. I 
have never thought of it.” 

“Of course you have not, my dear Lily; 
young ladies never think of marrying till they 
are proposed to 'in proper form, but ^till the 
idea sometimes crosses their friends’ minds, for 
them; and when they know a man wishes to 
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many them, I think that then even the most 
proper may think about it—so you might think 
about it a very little. But I am not going to 
urge you for one minute, dear, for I think 
nothing is more cruel than to push some one 
into marrying any one they don’t love, as it is 
wretched to be married to some one they can 
never care for, and here 1 leave it quite to you, 
only you might think for a day or two ; you are 
not called upon to answer at the moment. He 
is really a gentleman in every sense, and I think 
kind hearted and good minded, and of course 
about his position and fortune there is nothing 
to be said, for he is really very rich. 

“ I do like him,” she answered, after a little 
thought, “ but I don’t a bit know how much, 
and I have seen so little of him, but to think 
of marrying him all of a sudden is very seri¬ 
ous, and perhaps he only proposes it as a very 
kind way of helping me out of my difficulty, 
and it would then not be fair to take advantage 
of his generosity. You see, dear Mrs. Add¬ 
ington, because by accident a man has passed, 
-—oh! I cannot say it!—^but it is no reason 
one need necessarily marry Mm! ” 

“No, my dear child, it is not, but 1 
honestly believe he likes you very much; any- 
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how I may toll o him that you will see him, 
and talk to him as much as you can as though 
nothing had happened, and you two must 
settle between you what is to be done with 
that delinquent Master Evelyn this after¬ 
noon. I am going downstairs now, and you 
can come down presently, and I will give you 
a chance of talking to him.” 

“Well, I will try,” she said, “but I feel so 
shy and nervous.” 

“ Not more than he does, I assure you,” said 
Mrs. Addington, and she went downstairs and 
found Llewellyn wandering about and wait¬ 
ing for her.” 

He looked very serious and uneasy as she 
came up to him, and said to him, “ I have done 
what I can for you, and she is very nice indeed 
about it all, and says she will try to meet you 
as much as she can, as though nothing had 
happened, but the rest I must leave you to do 
for yourself. As you said this morning, we 
are not in France, so I cannot arrange your 
marriage for you, and I am afraid you cannot 
do your proposing vicariously. You must’not 
be surprised if she is not ready to marry you 
on such short notice, but you fvill see the rest 
for yourself. If you wait about here, she will 
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como downstairs presently, and I will get the' 
rest of the ladies out of the way, and you can 
have the conservatory to yourselves for a long 
time, but I have told her that you two must 
settle between you if Mr. Evelyn is to stay on 
here or not, so now good-bye, and I wish you 
good luck! ” 

He murmured something about her being 
most kind and good to him, but he could not 
say much; and she left him lounging about in 
a nervous sort of way, while she managed to 
get all the rest of the party well out of the way 
for the next two hours. 


What exactly passed in the conservatory in 
these two hours Mrs. Addington could never 
get a very distinct account of, and the con¬ 
versation between the couple was, as far as she 
could learn, at first of rather a cold and shy 
order; !)ut when she came at the end of that 
time into the conservatory, she saw the pair 
sitting together in a most confidential manner, 
and Llewellyn jumped up, and escaped into 
the garden, looking very red in the face as 
soon as he saw her. 


“ W.ell, my dear Lily,” shd said, coming up 
to her, “ are we to send Mr. Evelyn away ? ” 

“ No, dearest! ” she said, throwing her arms 
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round her neck, we have forgiven him, and,” 
she added in a whisper very timidly, “ I have 
promised to he Mr. Llewellyn’s wife! Oh, 
you don’t know how nice and good he is ! ” 

“ I am so glad, my dearest child,” said Mrs. 
Addington, “and your mother will be so pleased 
about it.” 

" But, dear,” added Miss Featherstonc, “ it’s 
to be a secret for a week, we don’t want people 
to know it; they will think it’s so funny that 
it should all have been done so quickly,” 

“ You can announce it when you like, dear, 
or leave them to find it out for themselves, but 
you will write and tell your mother all about 
it; there is no post till te-morrow in these out¬ 
landish regions, so you will have plenty of 
time to write, and I will write to her too. 
Now I must send a note up to the exile, and 
tell him that he may return, and I hope this 
may be a lesson to him, though the moral 
of the story is, I am afraid, a very bad one for 
him.’’ 

Mrs. Addington sent a note off to the 
Monkey telling him to return, and to come in by 
the back way, afid straight up to her ow.n room, 
and in due course he appeared. She meant to 
give him a severe scolding, but he put on such 
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a comical face of penitence^ and she was in 
such an amiable frame of mind at the way 
everything had turned out that she found it 
impossible to help laughing. 

“ Will the happy pair forgive me ? ” he said 
pulling a very long face, 

“ If they forgive you,” she answered, “ I 
am not going to so easily, unless you put 
on much better manners in my house; seri¬ 
ously you don’t seem to know what a very 
wrong thing you did last night.” 

“ But I never meant to keep them prisoners 
so long, really and truly I didn’t, but I forgot 
it all as I was looking at the whist, and fell 
asleep. But do tell me what happened, I am 
dying to know. I would have given anything 
to have been behind the curtain, and watched 
the expression of the prince’s countenance.” 

“ I’m not going to tell you, if only to punish 
you,” she said; “ but now look here, you must 
make me a promise as a condition of pardon, 
not that it’s much use, for you have broken 
one promise already, but you will see that as 
a gentleman you must hold your tongue, and 
not make Miss Featherstone* a laughing-stock 
to every one here and elsewhere.” 

“ Oh! yes,” he said, “ of course I’ll promise 
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that, but she will be very good if she will 
forgive me and bear no malice, and I will give 
up chaffing the prince for her sake; but do 
tell me, are they great friends? Did his 
highness press his suit in the small hours ? ” 

“ Well, if you’ll promise to hold your mis¬ 
chievous tongue, I will toll you that they 
are engaged to be married,” she answered. 

The Monkey cast his hands and his eyes up 
to the ceiling, and then threw himself down on 
the soft rug at her feet, and fairly rolled with 
laughter; at last he said, 

“ Well, that’s the best joke I ever played in 
my life ! and the whole idea is too delightful. 
But I should think you ••ought to forgive me, 
for it’s just what you wanted, and the idea of 
it would never have entered his thick head if 
I had not helped him. Oh I goodness! what 
a splendid joke it is! I suppose the eight of 
her in her nightcap pleased him so that he 
could not get over it, and he wishes to gaze on 
it for the rest of his natural existence. I am 
sure I ought to be godfather to the first little 
prince! ” 

“Now, Monkfey,” she said, “just you 
moderate your mirth a little. Young ladies 
don’t wear nightcaps, and I won’t have you 
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go on making a joke of Lily Featherstone, so 
please do remember it.” 

“ I really will try to be good,” he said, 
picking himself np, and planting himself on a 
stool at her feet, “ but, you see, I can see in 
your pretty face that you have forgiven me.” 

“I am afraid there is no hope of really 
mending your ways, you impudent boy, so 
1 shall have to give you up at last, I know,” 
she answered. 

“ But not just yet,” he said, “and I shall 
hope to spend many cheery hours with the 
charming lairdess of Glen Dhu, but at any 
rate she will allow that All’s Well that ends 
Well! ” 



CHAPTEE V. 

It did not require a week to elapse before the 
whole of the party at Glen Dhu were fully 
aware of the engagement between Llewellyn 
and Miss Featherstone. As Master Evelyn 
had said, it was great sport to him to watch 
the prince spooning, and ,);hough he was, after 
the frequent injunctions he got from Adding¬ 
ton and his wife, pretty orderly, he could not 
resist a word now and then. The happy 
couple were so wrapt up in each oth4r that 
they did not take much notice of him, and had 
quite left off thinking if the rest of the party 
knew all about their nocturnal adventure or not. 

In truth it was pretty well known to them 
all, it had been told to one and another in the 
strictest confidence, and like all other secrets, 
had been handed on in the sam6 strictest confi¬ 
dence, but it was not thought fair to allude to 
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it, at all events at present, l^ady Waldermere 
had found it out the first day, having scented 
the air of mystery that there was about the 
day’s doings after the eventful night; and not 
being so entirely engrossed in her conversation 
with Sir Percy when she accompanied Mrs. 
Addington on the ride—as the fascinating 
baronet would have wished to believe—when 
Llewellyn was suggesting that that lady 
should do his proposing for him,—she had 
discovered that there 'was something of very 
particular moment passing between the other 
couple of their party. 

Not considering it likely that the “Welsh 
prince ” was pouring; out the story of his 
love for herself to Mrs. Addington, she had 
had no hesitation in asking her afterwards 
what had happened in the house, and the 
two laches had gone into fits of laughter over 
the whole scone. 

It was two or three days after this that 
Charley Addington settled to have a drive in 
some of the woods nearest the house, and as a 
great part of the end to which the deer were 
to be,driven was accessible to ponies, the 
ladies of the party determined to come and 
look on, if the weather was at all endurable. 
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It was luckily a brilliant morning after a 
wet chilly day, so that the chances were in 
favour of some of the stags having come down 
into the shelter of the woods. 

When the party met at breakfast the 
"M-onkey, whose get-up was always irreproach¬ 
able in neatness, took an inspection of the 
party, to see if he could not find a subject for 
his light chaff. He had quite recovered his 
native impudence after his recent scolding, 
and though he avoided the subject of locks 
and keys, he could not forego his favourite 
amusement of getting “a rise,” out of the 
prince. 

That gentleman had been obliged to put 
on garments of a “ sub-fust ” hue, such 
as are enjoined by the statutes of the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford on undergraduates, in con¬ 
sideration of not making himself conspicuous 
during the day’s sport, but he had evidently 
determined to dazzle the eyes of the fair Lily 
Featherstone by the elaborate pattern of his 
stockings. 

After gazing pensively at them for a time, 
the Monkey said to him in a distressed tone, 

“ Oh! but prince! I thought that you would 
have come out in the fall garb of the rulers 
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of the principality! You hajre only got the 
stockings on,—I thought that every Gael both 
in Wales and in the Uighlands wore a kilt on 
grand occasions; and with your personal ad¬ 
vantages for the dress, I am astonished at 
your appearing without it.” 

“ Why don’t you put those thread paper legs 
of youi's into one ? ” he answered in a huffy 
tone, for legs wore not the strong point of 
either gentleman. 

“ I am afraid of the wind,” he answered, 
“ and I am not by nature or birth a mountain 
chief; Mrs. Addington, don’t you insist on 
chieftains wearing kilts on these occasions ? ” 
“I insist on little boys eating their break¬ 
fasts,” she answered; “you know by this 
time that they should be seen and not heard, 
and I may tell you that I do ncft think that 
the rou^i legs of a man appearing from under 
a kilt, are by any means a pleasing sight, even 
up in the Highlands; but if you are very 
anxious to show yours, I will see if we cannot 
find one for you, and you shall dance the 
sword-dance for our amusement.” 

“ Hejd be more at home ih the monkey’s 
hornpipe,” suggested Llewellyn. 

After this the Monkey made sevei^ attempts 
VOL. II. 9 
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to excite the prihce, hut Mrs. Addington came 
to the rescue every time, for she had deter¬ 
mined to save him from his attacks, and 
Wilfred St. John came to her assistance with 
several sarcastic remarks about the young gen¬ 
tleman himself being a type of the boy of the 
period, as he called him. 

Breakfast had to be finished in good time, 
as the place for the drive of the morning was 
five or six miles away; and by dint of much 
exhortation from Charley, every one had been 
got under weigh before ten o’clock. 

They started from the house along the road 
to the farm, which was the only piece of road 
that anything on wheels could go along within 
five-and-twenty or thirty miles of Glen Dhu, 
and as the utmost length of it was thi-ee miles, 
it was hardly, as Mrs. Addington remarked, 
“ worth bringing her pony carriage up there.” 

The party left the road after about a mile, 
and turned inland up a beautiful glen, through 
which ran one of those short and rapid rivers 
of which there are so many in the Western 
Highlands. At times it was a roaring toixent 
and full of salmon and sea trout, and es long 
as the storm lasted was capital fishing, but it 
verv soon ran but again when the rain was 
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over, and subsided into a sdtecession of pools, 
and a pretty rapid stream between them which 
ran among rocks worked into the most fantas¬ 
tic shapes by the torrent. The pools often 
were full of salmon, who remained prisoners 
there till another storm enabled them to move 
on, and they could be seen lazily rolling about 
at the bottom of the pools, treating with utter 
scorn the most tempting-looking fly. 

The track they took after leaving the road 
ran along by the course of the river, sometimes 
close to its banks, and at others high above it, 
when from the narrow path they seemed to 
look straight down into the water foaming 
among the rocks far below. 

“ Do you really mean, Mr. Addington,” 
asked Lady Waldermere of Charley, “that 
a salmon can get up through thaf hole in the 
rock, down which the water must pour per¬ 
fectly straight?” 

“ They do manage it, however,” he an¬ 
swered, “for 1 have caught them up above 
this, and they must have got themselves up 
there somehow.” 

“ I should have said that *they must have 
been born there, if I had not got so learned in 
the natural history of the salmon since I came 

9—2 
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up here,’* she said j “ certainly when one sees 
the glorious wild scenery in which you fish 
up here, one wonders less at the fascination of 
it. I can quite fancy the charm of spending 
hours alone in such a grand spot as this, 
among the dark overhanging rocks. But tell 
me where are we to find the deer to-day ? ” 
“All along in that wood,” he answered, 
pointing to a long stretch of birch and firs 
that covered a great pai’t of the side of the 
mountain across the glen. “We shall go 
to the other end of it, and the guns will be 
placed behind rocks at intervals from the top 
to the bottom of the wood in the places where 
the deer come out, and there are a lot of 
ghillies and shepherds waiting now at the 
other end to beat it up to us, down wind, as 
soon as we ate ready.” 

“ But do the stags never turn round and 
charge the beaters ? ” she asked; “ I have 
heard of red deer being so savage, and we have 
a few in Waldermere Park that I am afi-aid of, 
and never let the children go near ” 

“ Oh! no; they never charge, except when 
they are wounded, and then sometimos they 
are dangerous when you go near them; they 
will now and then break back through the 
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beaters where the covert ia thick, but they 
don’t try to hurt them. This wood is so thick 
that I let the shepherds take their colleys in, 
to keep the deer well on before them ; if they 
start a roe-deer, you will hear the whole pack 
in full cry.” 

“ How pretty it must be ! ” she said; “ and 
are the stags very shy generally ? ” 

“Nearly always,” he said, “but there was 
a curious thing happened to me in this very 
wood two years ago. * The beaters had coroep 
right through it up to where we were, and 
had driven everything out of the wood, when 
one of the old stalkers, old Archie, who is a 
splendid character ,—}. will show him to you 
presently,—came running up to me, speechless 
with excitement, and forgetting in it the few 
words of Saxon he knows; at last he succeeded 
in making me understend that he wanted 
me to follow him as fast as I could. I thought 
that there must have been some accident, so I 
trotted off after him over a Mghtfully rough 
line of country, and at last arrived panting at 
a place where I saw his brother Eonald, who 
I thought had gone mad, and that Archie had 
brought me to see him. He was standing 
still, and swaying his body gently from side 
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to side, singing ^n a monotonous voice an 
endless Gaelic song, about God knows what, and 
as soon as he saw me he pointed wildly into 
the thick brackens close to him and went on 
singing. Old Archie gesticulated wildly too, 
and I could not for my life make out what was 
the matter, as he would not or could not 
speak, and only made signs towards the place; 
so I walked on to where he pointed, with my 
rifle in my hand, while Eonald sang more 
furiously than ever,' when all of a sudden, 
right at my feet, there jumped up a very flne 
old stag with a splendid head ; I let go both 
barrels at him, and missed him clean, in my 
astonishment, to the great disgust of the two 
brothers, and Bonald then explained to me 
that he had seen the ‘ baste ’ lying there, and 
had charmed him while Archie came to fetch 
me. That is really a true story, Ladj Wal- 
dermere, though I don’t think I should have 
believed it if it had not happened to me my¬ 
self, so you need not unless you like.” 

.“Why, Eonald must be a sorcerer or 
wizard,” said Lady Waldermere, “the ‘fol¬ 
lowers of Michael Scott must stUl exist in 
those dark glens. Have you many stones of 
these sort of things up here ? ” 
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“ There are plenty of stories,” he answered, 
“ but it is very hard to get hold of them; the 
people dislike talking about them very -much, 
partly because they think you will laugh at 
them, and not a little from the old idea that 
it is as well not to stir up those powers by 
talking about them. But you asked me about 
stags being dangerous, and I can tell you a 
curious thing which happened to Ronald once. 
He used to have a wonderful terrier that could 
do anything, and nearly always came stalking 
with him, a thing they would very seldom let 
a terrier do. One day there was a report of a 
stag with a most wonderful head, in this part 
of the forest, and we wanted to get it. There 
was no one staying at t>len Dhu, so Macdonald, 
the head keeper, and I and those two brothers, 
all went out to try to get a shot at him. Ronald 
found him and stalked him, and got a shot, only 
he missed him. The stag stood still and looked 
at him and then charged him. He had nothing 
to run behind, and did not know what to do, so 
he dropped his rifle, and picked up his little 
rough terrier. Prince, and pitched him into 
the stag’s face. This stopp^ him a bit while 
he had time to bolt, and the dog kept barking 
at him and getting out of the way of his horns, 
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till Eonald was among the rocks and out of 
his way.” 

“ What a dear dog! ” she said; “ hut has he 
got him still ? I should so like to sec him,” 

“ I am afraid that Prince has gone where 
the good doggies' go,” he answered. “ One 
year when I came up I asked after Prince, and 
Eonald said,—‘ Ah ! he got old, he’s dead.’ 
I asked him if he should take to another like 
him ; hut he said, ‘ I think not, I don’t think 
God would ever make another dog as wise as 
Prince,’ and he said it in such a simple way. 
You would hardly believe how fond that rough 
ghillie was of his dog. He nearly upset a 
whole boatful of people coming hack from a 
funeral, with a great deal of mountain dew in 
them all, when the river was flooded, and his 
dog was being washed down by the stream, 
and when he grew old he would go back for 
him and carry him across the swollen burns.” 

Charley Addington went on telling her 
stories like this as they went along the rough 
track. They had crossed the river once where 
there was hardly any water in it, and they 
were now going along with the river on their 
left hand, and the dark masses of rock and 
wood rising upon their right. 
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“ Do you have guns right aip on the top ? ” 
she said. 

“Yes,” ho answered, “we have them all 
round the end when we have enough, and I 
am sorry to say that your husband has to go 
to the top. We always make it a rule to 
draw for places, and he drew the highest, so 
he will have rather a scramble up there. I 
have been lucky, and have the lowest, and if 
you lilce to stay with me behind my rock, you 
can see a great deal of the drive, and perhaps ' 
something will come near us.” 

“ Oh ! I should like that very much,” she 
said, “ but I am afraid Henry will not enjoy 
his climb up to the top at all. But what do 
you do when it is over ? ” 

“Wo have lunch, and then we drive that 
hill-side over there by tlie loch that you can 
see up* that glen,” he said, pointing out 
another long wood to her up a wider glen. 

They soon reached a narrow part of the 
glen whore the wood above them ended, 
and the mountain side became too rocky for 
anything to grow upon it, and here they 
halted. 

Macdonald, the head keeper, then started 
with the men who were to shoot, and went up 
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the mountain side, posting them at their dif¬ 
ferent places in the order of the numbers they 
had drawn before starting. Mrs. Henderson 
and Mrs. Macdonald stayed with the ponies, 
and the lunch, and the boy who was to take 
care of them, in a place where they could see 
all that was going on without being in the 
way. Lady Waldermere went with Ad dington 
to his post behind a rock, from which he 
could command anything that might cross the 
glen, rather to the disgust of Sir Percy, who 
had the place next above, and who invited 
her to come and see his skill with the rifle. 
Mrs. Addington, who was becoming very thick 
with Wilfred again, and who was rather proud 
of her climbing powers, followed him up to 
his place, and the fair Lily Featherstone 
could not be separated from her Welshman. 
Evelyn, who was following them*up the 
hill-side, kept up a running chaff; and as in 
a moment of weakness Llewellyn had ex¬ 
pressed some misgivings about the softness 
of the muscles of his calves for want of 
hard exercise, the Monkey was continually 
inquiring offcer their condition, and recom¬ 
mending rubbing and cold-water bathing as 
very hardening and good for them. 
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At last they were all in their places; and 
Sir Henry had arrived very warm and very 
much out of breath at his perch on the top, 
where he wrapt himself in a warm coat that 
Macdonald had carried up for him, and placed 
himself in a commanding position on a soft 
bed of heather, on the sunny side of a rock, 
and well sheltered from the wind. 

The signal was given, and distant shouts 
now and then borne on the wind, showed that 
the men had begun to drive. 

The first thing that appeared was half-a- 
dozen hinds and three or four calves, which 
came bounding out of the comer of the 
wood, and passed withip forty yards of where 
Addington and Lady Waldermere were. 
Then there was a crack of a rifie, followed 
quickly by another report, and Colonel Mac¬ 
donald foiled over a good stag, and missed 
another. A short interval followed, and the 
shouts of the beaters became more distinct, 
and the occasional barking of a coUey was 
heard, when suddenly four stags came slowly 
out of the wood between Sir Percy and 
Addington. They looked round them in a 
suspicious manner, and tried to sniff the 
presence of their enemies in the air. The 
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first was a really fine old fellow with a good 
head which he carried in a defiant sort of 
way; he led the way at a majestic walk to 
start with, which he soon quickened to a trot, 
and presently came within reach of Adding¬ 
ton’s express. He took a steady aim and 
rolled him over with a bullet through his 
shoulder at nearly a hundred and fifty yards. 
The one following him gave a start and half- 
stopped, when there was a crack from Sir 
Percy’s rifle, and he gave a spring into the air 
and set off down the glen ; he fired again but 
missed, and the noise turned him straight 
towards the rock behind which Addington 
and his companion were. He waited with 
his other barrel till the stag came galloping 
by within thirty yards, and then rolled him 
over dead with a bullet through the heart. 
Directly after, some rapid shots wefe heard 
above, and soon a few more hinds and calves 
came by as fast as they could gallop, and 
looked most pretty as they leaped the river at 
•a bound, and went up the opposite mountain 
side at a tremendous pace. Another shot or 
two was heard' above, and by this time the 
noise of the ghillies and shepherds was growing 
very near, when the colleys suddenly got on 
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the track of a roe-deer that ‘had lingered in 
the covert till the last moment; and a very 
pretty sight it was to see the little creature 
bounding out of the brackens and rocks, 
with half-a-dozen active mountain-bred colleys 
after it. 

“There’s a hunt for you! Lady Walder- 
mere,” said Addington, “ rather different- 
looking colleys to those sleek half-bred 
Gordon setters with their well-brushed coats 
that follow the young Guardsmen up and 
down Piccadilly. I don’t think they would 
be much in it over that country. Wo 
can go and look at our prizes now, for there 
can be nothing mora in the wood, unless 
Bonald is charming another stag for me 
inside.” 

They went to look at the nearest stag first, 
which was a good one of eight points, and 
Addington was examining it to see where 
Fitzroy had wounded it. 

“ In the thick of the neck, I see,” he said; 
“ he would not have gone so very far, without 
my assistance; now we’ll look at my big 
friend.” 

They walked on towards it, and by the time 
they got to it Sir Percy was standing by. 
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“ A nice beast, Addington,” he said, “ and 
a very good shot, ten points, and a very good 
head.” 

“ But how small his horns are! ” said Lady 
Waldermere; “why, wo have much bigger 
ones in the park at home, and I thought wild 
ones would be much finer than the tame 
ones.” 

“ No; I’m afraid we cannot compete here 
with your park-fed gentlemen, and the horns 
of the stags on the west coast are much 
smaller than those in the forests farther east. 
But this is rather a good one for this forest, 
and even you will allow that he looks a 
beauty.” 

“ Poor fellow,” she said, “ it is quite 
sad to see him lying there so solemn with 
his large eyel still looking at us. I am afraid 
I am not hard-hearted enough. I am al¬ 
ways rather sorry for the animals that are 
killed.” 

“ And I must say,” said Sir Percy, “that 
after I have cooled down from the moment of 
triumph, and have seen my prke buried 
in his temporary grave away from foxes and 
ravens, with nothing but his antlers showing 
out of the heather, and stones over him. 
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I cannot help feeling a little melancholy on 
looking at the fallen pride of the monarch of 
the glen.” 

While they were talking the others came 
down the hill-side, and the ghillies dragged 
the bodies of four more stags down with 
them ; and every one was relating what he liad 
seen, and giving reasons for not having shot 
half-a-d(>zcn more. Miss Featherstone was in 
a state of delight at her young man having 
killed a stag, and was nearly as pleased as he 
was himself; how far off it was when he fired 
there was no need of saying. 

The bodies of the stags were dragged to the 
stream, where the last rites which the old 
foresters take a pleasure in describing from 
some unaccountable love of the nasty, and which 
go by the euphonious name of “ ^alloching ” 
were performed on the victims, and the party 
walked back to where they had left the 
ponies, to have luncheon. 

“ But what has become of my respected 
spouse?” said Lady Waldermere to Charley, as 
she looked round and saw all the party assem¬ 
bled aqd no signs of him. * 

Charley turned to Macdonald and asked 
him if he had seen him, but he had not, so a 
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fleet-footed ghiUie was sent up to where he 
had been stationed, and by the time they were 
well on with their meal, the baronet appeared 
looking as stately and solemn as ever. 

“ Why, my dear Henry,” said his wife, “ I 
was wondering what had become of you, and 
I was getting quite alarmed by the delay 
in your appearance.” 

“ I was resting a little,” he said, “ and I 
stayed a few minutes to enjoy the splendid 
view from up there.” But the ghillie in¬ 
formed Charley Addington that he had found 
the respected baronet rolled up in his coat and 
fast asleep on his soft warm bed of heather in 
the sun; and he amu/sed Lady Waldermere 
very much by telling her of it after 
luncheon. 

A short time was allowed for the consump¬ 
tion of tobacco, and then they started to take 
up their places for the drive of the afternoon, 
which was very much a repetition of the one 
of the morning, and they were all in the 
house again at Glen Dhu before half-past 
six. 

The ladies had much enjoyed the sight, and 
Miss Featherstone was in a 'perfect heaven of 
delight with everything. Lady Waldermere 
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stuck to Charley Addington most of the day, 
now that his old friend was taken from him, 
and she seemed rather to wish to avoid the 
very marked and perpetual attention of Sir 
Percy Pitzroy, but he managed to get by her 
side'ou the way home again. 

Wilfred devoted himself to Mrs. Addington 
and Mrs. Henderson, but ho did not enjoy him¬ 
self, for ho felt hurt at the evident way in 
which Lady Waldermere ayoided his society, 
for no reason that he could think of but the 
caprice of a woman, and he felt pained at the 
idea that she had seemed to really enjoy his 
companionship so much, but only as long as 
there was no one there who amused her 
better. He tried hard to look upon Sir Percy 
with a friendly eye, but he found it very 
hard to ^be as indifferent to anything she 
and he might do and say, as he managed to 
appear. 

After dinner Addington produced a tappit 
hen, and the party drank their own good 
healths in the best of Lafite, over which they 
killed more stags than there were in the whole 
forest of Glen Dhu. 


VOl, II 


10 



CHAPTEE VI. 

The days went by at Glen Dbu, and the time 
was approaching when some of the guests were ■ 
to depart. They had fished and stalked and 
made expeditions in the yacht; and they had 
driven some distant woods which, being on the 
sea-shore, they had gone to in a large party in 
the yacht, and altogether they had had their 
fill of the enjoyments which a charming place 
like Glen Dhu, in the hands of pleasant and 
hospitable hosts, could afford. 

No special incident had marked the time 
since the eventful night which was to turn 
Cinderella into a princess before the autumn 
was over, but feelings were raised, and im¬ 
pressions formed, which might bear their fruit 
in due season. 

LleweUyn and Miss Featherstone seemed to 
be day by day approaching nearer and nearer 
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to the seventh heaven, wherever it maybe, and 
neither of them ever for one moment had any 
misgivings as to the wisdom of their mutual 
choice, or of their very short courtship and 
rapid engagement. 

Mrs. Henderson enjoyed herself extremely 
in her own way. She now and then lamented 
her unkindnoss which had kept Frank Digby 
away; but she never had any misgivings as to 
the devotion of Wilfred St. John, and even 
the Monkey Evelyn used to pay his share of 
of devotion to her charms, and to amuse him, 
self by sitting on a stool at her feet, and gaz¬ 
ing pensively up into her eyes while she gave 
him good advice, till .at last she could not 
make out if ho was in jest or earnest, and be¬ 
gan to think that her mature charms had made 
a serious impression on his youthfhl and tender 
heart. 

Since the arrival of Sir Percy, Mrs. Adding¬ 
ton had seen more of Wilfred again, when Sir 
Henry was not carrying on his solemn and 
very innocent flirtation with her. Sir Percy 
seemed to wish everybody to see how much he 
monopolised Lady Waldermer^, and that lady 
appeared to take it as a matter of course, and 
to anyone watching her it would have been 
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impossible to say if she encouraged him or 
not. 

To Wilfred St. John, Sir Percy seemed 
hardly to care to conceal that he thought him¬ 
self his rival, and Wilfred thought he could 
detect a malicious pleasure in him in en¬ 
deavouring to interrupt his conversations with 
Lady Wal derm ere on every possible occasion, 
and in making a sort of display to him of the 
preference which he assumed that she had 
for him over Wilfred. 

, Sir Percy was a clever talker, and he liked 
to show it. Whenever he and Wilfred hap¬ 
pened to be joining in a conversation, and 
Lady Waldermere was there, he used to put 
on a brilliant style of talking, and never let 
Wilfred get in a word if he could help it, and 
he evidently wished to impress his hearers, 
and that lady in particular, with thfe idea of 
how clever he was, and how witty and brilliant. 
He used to talk about the power of the con¬ 
versation of the salon, which, he said, was 
quite lost in England; and then he used to 
chatter awav with the evident intention of 
showing that i'f men would only learn from 
him it would soon be revived again. 

Wilfred cared little enough for Sir Percy’s 
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evident efforts to annoy him,, and he listened 
with amusement to his long discourses, some¬ 
times amusing, sometimes tedious, but in spite*, 
of himself he could not help being hurt at the 
almost marked neglect that Lady Waldermere 
showed for him, after the delightful terms of 
friendship they had been on, and he could not 
help thinking that something must have been 
said to prejudice her mind against him. He 
would much have liked a chance of asking her, 
but in spite of growing coldness she was 
always so polite, and at times really pleasant 
again, that she never gave him the chance of 
asking her if he had done anything to offend 
her. 

He had seen enough of Lady Waldermere 
to know that she was quite as capable as any 
man or woman to separate the chaff from the 
wheat id any one, and could see easily enough 
what was real in an apparently brilliant con¬ 
versation, and what was only glitter; but in 
spite of his love of display, there was no deny¬ 
ing that Sir Percy was an unusually clever 
man; and that he had great powers of pleas¬ 
ing women, his past history', which Wilfred 
knew something of, left no doubt. Then he 
was very good-looking, as Lady Waldermere 
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had, he then bought, rather pointedly re¬ 
marked on the day be arrived there, so that 
there was nothing to prevent its being natural 
enough that she should prefer him to Wilfred. 
TTis tone irritated and exasperated him, but 
he trusted that he had sufficient command 
over himself never to let any one see it, yet it 
spoilt very much of the pleasure of his stay at 
Glen Dhu. 

At last the time had come when Wilfred St. 
John’s visit was to end, and he was going to 
stay a few days with some people in Perthshire 
on his way south. 

On the last day but one he had been to a 
river seven or eight milgs away from the bouse 
to fish, and after some very fair sport was 
walking home as the evening was drawing on. 
The weather* was stormy, and the effect of the 
lights and shades up the deep glens Was mag¬ 
nificent. The spot where he was, and all the 
side towards the sea, was lighted up by a 
gleam of the setting sun which was going down 
in a mass of stormy clouds of every gorgeous 
hue. The sea and the mountains near it 
looked only more'brilliant in the sunlight, for 
the dark back-ground of this storm up in the 
mountains beyond him. There the clouds 
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were ^thering so thick that,it looked as if 
the top of the glen was shrouded in black 
darkness, while across it was a rainbow of the 
most brilliant colours, part of which was 
abruptly cut oflF by a gigantic mass of rocks. 
Out of the dark glen a stream now swollen to 
a torrent foamed along, its dusky waters flash¬ 
ing into gleams of white foam in contrast to 
the gloom it was leaving, and it dashed onward 
among its nigged rocks three or four hundred 
feet below the path on which he was walking. 

The wildness of the scene and of the 
weather were not unsuited to the thoughts that 
were passing through his brain, as he made 
his way towards the house at Glen Dhu. He 
had been there a month, and it seemed to 
him as though he had spent a great part of 
his life there. He had grown so familiar with 
the whOio place, and he had learnt to admire 
the wild beauty of it all more and more every 
day, so that now he felt a sadness at say¬ 
ing farewell to it aU. There must always 
be a certain feeling of melancholy, he thought, 
in leaving any place we have grown very 
familiar with, and have fel4 very much at 
home in; and strange though it may seem, 
even for a place in which we have been 
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far from happy, there is a cat-liko love as for 
a familiar spot, so strong, that he had heard 
of captives who were at last restored to free¬ 
dom after long captivity casting a look of 
almost affection upon the spot where they had 
endured so much misery for years. How much 
stronger then the feeling of regret at leaving 
a most lovely spot where he had been very 
happy ! 

It seemed to him that this jilacc had been 
like a shelter to him for so long, a safe and 
quiet retreat from the bustle and noise of the 
world, and all its cares and anxieties. Now 
those days of quietness and repose seemed over, 
and the world was to be once more faced, with 
all its coldness and hardness. Then, as his 
thoughts wandered on, he tried to look into 
the future, and a sadness come over him when 
the thought of the failure his life had been, 
and how aimless and objectless it was at present. 
Gleams of his old energy and ambition came 
over him again; the wildness of the scene, and 
the stormy weather round him, seemed to stir 
up some of the old adventurous and energetic 
spirit that there,still was in him; and as he 
strode along with quicker steps, and Mt the 
wild mountain breeze blow around him, he. 
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thought—“ The time is not j;et past; I can still 
do something in the world again, and make 
myself a name worthy of the powers which I 
know are in me.” 

But vague and unreal were all these thoughts, 
nothing but ideas—dreams floating through 
his mind—aspirations after some undefined 
'height, but not practical resolutions that would 
bear any fruit. So he felt, as his burst of 
enthusiasm died away and left him to think 
of the dreary reality of life, and his thoughts* 
grew more and more gloomy, while the storm 
overtook him, the setting sun was hidden, and 
he was enveloped in thick mist and drenching 
rain. Presently frorn^ the place which he was 
so soon to leave, his thoughts wandered to the 
party that he was going to say farewell to for 
the present. It seemed as though he had been 
living e lifetime with them all, and as though 
they were the old familiar friends of many 
years ago. It seemed impossible to believe 
that four short months ago he had only known 
two of that party, and had lost sight of these 
two for years, and that he had only known 
vaguely of the existence of* the one of them 
whom he had thought most about. 

And then his thoughts turned to her more 
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and more, and he .lived once again in his mind 
the delicious days of the early part of their 
life at Glen Dhu, down to the time of his con¬ 
versation with her on the lawn that afternoon 
when the rest of the party arrived to dissolve 
his dream of pleasure. How well he remem¬ 
bered that scene, and how distinctly he could 
recall every word of their conversation under 
the shady pines, and the feeling of pain and 
irritation which made him rush away into the 
‘solitude of the mountains. Then there came 
before him again all those thoughts which 
had then troubled him so much, as he had 
watched from his place among the rocks that 
gleam of a light drops through the pine 
branches so far below him. Another fortnight 
had passed by since then, and though during 
it he had spent many a pleasant hour, he had 
felt quite cut off from that friendship with her, 
which he found he had begun to value so much. 
He well remembered the sudden shock which 
had passed through him then, when he for one 
moment feared that the thought of Lady 
Waldermere was likely to stir emotion in’ his 
heart that he believed to be long since dead, 
which it would be madness and misery to let 
it stir up, and how he had then resolved tlmt 
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he would prove to himself, she was but a 
charming friend whom he could meet with 
pleasure, and part from without pain, but who 
had no special power over his feelings, and 
would never in any way influence his life. 
Such then were his thoughts, and his deter¬ 
mination, and what was the result ? In spite 
of everything, when he dared to look into his 
heart, it was the parting from Lady Walder- 
mere that made leaving Glen Dhu so sad. 
But what was it in him that caused this ? He 
could not analyse his feelings enough to telL 
Certainly she had done little enough in the 
last fortnight to attract him to her, and to the 
place. It was evidently no mere accident that 
had prevented liim having any more of the 
long delightful conversations of the days gone 
by with her. She evidently wished him to 
see that'he must become no more intimate with 
her. But what on earth could be her reason ? 
Could he have offended her in some way ? He 
felt instinctively that that was impossible. 
Had she seen that he was in danger of becom¬ 
ing too fond of her, and had she taken this 
way of stopping it ? That waS possible, almost 
probable, still he did not believe that he had 
even in any way shown any deep feeling to- 
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wards her, he was sure that he bad always 
been so guarded with her, and had avoided 
paying her so many of the little compliments 
that almost ordinary politeness now and then 
demanded in society. Was she tired of him ? 
That was possible, but it was a painful thought, 
for he had been building up in his mind hopes 
of a delightful intellectual friendship with her 
which should last for years, and should draw 
his mind up to her higher and purer level. 
And now must all that dream dissolve ! Did 
she now find in Sir Percy Fitzroy a pleasanter 
and a more congenial companion ? Why not ? 
lie was handsome, clever, brilliant, and he 
was acknowledged by women to be most 
fascinating, but somehow, ho hardly knew 
why, he had never thought Sir Percy was the 
man to fascinate Lady Walderracre. Still he 
might have done it, and certainly if de-iermina- 
tion and persistent attention could do it, he 
might well have succeeded; and Wilfred felt 
that he knew nothing of how long or how 
intimately they had known each other long 
before he came upon the scene. But it was 
painful to him to think that Lady Waldermere 
could care for Sir Percy, apart from any feel¬ 
ings of jealousy which the idea might rouse 
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in him. Ho knew Sir Percy’s standard of 
morality, and under that brilliant exterior, he 
knew how selfish and unscrupulous he was; 
and ho had raised for himself such a lofty ideal 
in Lady Waldermcre, that he hated to think 
that she was now the object of the pursuit of a 
clever and heartless libertine. That she had 
anything to fear he could not believe, but to 
him it was a desecration of her, the simple idea 
that any man could look upon her in such a 
manner,—she, so lofty in soul, so high- 
minded and pure! But then, while these 
thoughts passed so swiftly through his brain, 
he felt suddenly,—what made him think of her 
as so high and so different from other women ? 
Did it not seem that his admiration ,—it could 
not be his love for her—that was absurd, and 
did not exist,—but that his admiration for her 
had made him set her up on a pedestal that 
only existed in his imagination ? Her charac¬ 
ter had always been to him a deep mystery, 
and there had seemed to him to be in it contra¬ 
dictions which he could not understand. He 
had seen her such a good wife, so patient and 
even tempered, and never put out by all the 
tiresomeness of her most unsympathetic hus¬ 
band; then such a loving and affectionate 
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mother, and her kindness and unselfishness 
he had seen had made every one love her who 
had to do with her; and he knew from the long 
days of intimacy with her, how truly great and 
noble in the highest sense her ideas had always 
semned, and what a strong sense of duty and 
knowledge of right and wrong she had always 
shown. But, on the other hand, she was in some 
senses so much the fashionable lady, the woman 
of the world, so gay, so fond of admiration, and 
of being admired and perhaps envied. Then at 
times how almost frivolous in her talk, then how 
cynical and cutting in what she could say,—all 
these moods and phases he had seen, and the 
extraordinary mixture bad always puzzled him, 
and now perplexed and distressed him more 
than ever. Was she all real, all genuine, and 
sincere, or was she nearly always acting a part ? 
And even if she were insincere, which* was the 
true side of her and which the counterfeit ? 
Was it possible for such apparent inconsis¬ 
tencies to exist in one woman ? He had longed 
to know, but he felt that he never shotddnow, 
that the hope of that delightful friendship had 
gone, and could hever return, and who was to 
take his place ? And with a feeling of anger 
he thought ag^ of Sir Percy. Then in spite 
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of himself all sorts of wild and horrible thoughts 
crowded into his brain, and he walked on faster 
and faster through the gathering darkness and 
driving rain to try to escape from these dread¬ 
ful ideas of what the terms Sir Percy was now 
on, or might some day be, with Lady Walder- 
mere. On he went setting his teSth and deter¬ 
mining to show her how little he cared what 
she did, and that he now fully understood that 
she was a brilliant and heartless coquette, and 
who could know what else besides! He would 
let her know, and he would prove to himself 
how little he cared. At last just as it got dark 
he reached the pine woods, and his path to 
the door led past the,conservatory, which he 
so well remembered, and as he approached it 
in the stormy darkness he could not help 
remembering the lovely moonlight scene there 
on that first delightful evening of their arrival, 
and of how he had sat by the softly plashing 
fountain in the dim light, and had looked up 
into the lovely dreamy eyes of his beautiful 
friend. He came to the glass door with his 
mind full of that delightful vision, and turned 
his cjes to where she had hat that evening, 
but he gave a start of furious anger at what he 
saw. The soft rosy-coloured lamps had been 
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lit, and by the light of them he could see that 
same fair lady sitting in the same chair, and 
by her side Sir Percy leaning towards her, and 
talking with the deepest earnestness, and on 
her face an inscrutable expression which ho 
could gather nothing from. He would not 
stay to watcTi them, though the temptation 
flashed across him, but he was almost certain 
that as he w^as moving on he saw Sir Percy 
try to take her hand, but what she did ho 
could not see. In spite of all his resolves he 
reached his room, mad with rage and jealousy, 
and then furious with himself for feeling it. By 
the time ho had changed his wet clothes he 
had managed to bring himself to order again, 
and he went down to the drawing-room, which 
he entered as though there was no conservatory 
near the house, or any such lady in the world 
as Lady Waldermere, and he played go-bang 
till dinner-time with Mrs. Henderson, whom he 
talked to in his lightest and gayest way, and 
whom for some reason ho found in an unusual 
state of excitement, and more flighty and spas¬ 
modic than he had ever seen her before. Just 
before the dressing-bell rang, she said to him, 
“ I am going to ask you to take care of me 
as far as Perth the day after to-morrow, Mr. 
St. John. 
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“ I am delighted to he^ it;” he said, “ hut 
I thought that you were going to bless the 
shades of Glen Dhu with your sweet presence 
for another week ? ” 

“ So I was,” she answered, “ but I have 
letters from England which tell mo I must be 
in London as soon as possible, so I shall go 
with you in the yacht to Balmacara, on to 
Inverness, and straight through from Perth to 
London.” 

“ I hope that nothing has gone wrong, or 
anything unpleasant has happened,” he said; 
“ it would be most sad that your pleasant 
visit here should be cut short by anything 
disagreeable.” 

“Well, I can hardly call it that,” she said, 
“ but it is no secret, solmay as welltollyou my¬ 
self as leave you to hear it from anyone else,— 
the fact ikthat a cousin of mine has died, whom 
I knew very little, and shall find it very hard 
to mourn for as T ought, and has left me a 
great deal of money, and a charming house in 
Eaton Square.” 

“ But I am so glad to hear it,” he said. “ I 
know no one more able to malle a good use of 
wealth than Mrs. Henderson; and though 
Eochefoucanlt thought that the misfortunes of 
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our friends are pleasing to us, I am happy to 
say that I can rejoice in their good fortune 
too, and I know you will believe me when I 
tell you how much I do in yours.” 

“ Yes, I am sure I do,” she said ; “ I know 
you would neither rejoice in my misfortune 
nor he sorry when I.prospered. But now I 
have told you, I must run away and dress; we 
shall have lots of time to talk about my plans 
for the future on our journey south.” 

That evening at dinner, Wilfred was sitting 
next Mrs. Addington, and during it she said 
to him, “ Have you heard of the great heiress ? 
Did the young widow impart the interesting 
news to you over the go-bang board before 
dinner ? ” 

“Yes, she did indeed,” he said; “ and I 
find I am to have the honour of escorting 
so much wealth south the day after to-morrow.” 

“ You are,” replied Mrs. Addington, “ and 
I give you warning that Charley means to give 
you some good advice on the subject before you 
go; you can guess pretty well what the import 
of it will be.” 

And have you any advice to giv^ me ? ” 
he asked, looking at her. 

“ I never give advice on such matters,” she 
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answered. “I think people hUd better judge 
for themselves; and if things go wrong I won’t 
have any one try to lay the blame on my 
shoulders. I told our friend Lily Feather- 
stone to judge for herself, and you must do 
the same.” 

“But as I have never thought about it, 
cannot you give me a hint ? ’’ he said. 

“ I know you are not serious,” she answered, 
“ so it doesn’t matter what 1 say, but if you like 
I will say that you might go much further, and 
fare a great deal worse.” 

“I don’t think that I am serious,” he an¬ 
swered, smiling, “ but you shall know all that 
happens, I promise.” • 

“And don’t forget, whatever happens, that 
you are to come to Lily’s wedding in No¬ 
vember. I have promised that she shall bo mar¬ 
ried with duo honour from our house; then as I 
have brought her so far on her way, I am going 
to render my work complete, and I want to col¬ 
lect as many of the party here as I can to be 
at it, and we will go to the theatre and have 
some fun.” 

“ Is, the Monlcoy to be best man ? ” said 
Wilfred.” 

“ Well, I haven’t heard that yet,” she said, 
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“but they would be very rash if they trusted 
him again.” 

That evening Wilfred devoted himself more 
than ever to Mrs. Addington, and almost made 
a parade of his devotion to her, when he knew 
that Lady Waldermerc was looking at him. 
But in vain did he try to detect from that 
lady’s face some clue to what was passing in 
her mind, it was all in vain, she was always 
pretty, always bright, but always incompre¬ 
hensible. Before the evening was over, some 
of them were collected in a little group, among 
whom were Sir Percy and Lady Waldermere. 
He was holding forth about women, and saying 
that all that was saW about their fickleness 
and insincerity was so untrue, and that they 
were really far less of coquettes, and far more 
apt to cxpless true feelings, than men. 

“ Do you think so ? ” said Wilfred, who by 
some impulse could not resist the temptation 
of trying to say something cutting. “You 
have had a large and varied experience of the 
charming creatures, Fitzroy, I know, but I am 
afraid I cannot quite agree with you, and I 
am sorry to sa;^ that I believe there is quite as 
much insincerity, and far more coquetry in 
them than among men.’’ 
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“ Come, Mr. St. John,” said Mrs. Addington, 
“ are yon going to condemn us all at one sweep?” 

“ Not for one minute,” he answered, “ but 
I cannot allow Fitzroy’s assertion to pass un¬ 
challenged, for as far as my experience goes, I 
have seen and really known instances of 
coquetry and insincerity that have perfectly 
astonished me. I am not saying for one 
minute, Mrs. Addington, that there are not in 
the world numbers of charming and perfectly 
sincere women, but I liave’ in my life been so 
sadly and dismally deceived, by discovering 
that women whom I had thought themodelsof 
all that was good and noble and sincere, were 
nothing but heartless qpquettes, and a com¬ 
position of vanity and selfishness.” 

“ You speak very bitterly, Mr. St. John,” 
said Lady Waldermere; “may !• ask if you 
have oft<Jn come across the monsters whom 
you describe ? ” , 

“No, I am happy to say not often. Lady 
Waldermere,” he answered, “ but often enough 
to make me regret that I have made such a 
discovery, and that I have been so disillusioned 
of my idea that I was on my Way to discover 
perfection, when all the time it was only a 
brilliant and clever counterfeit.” 
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“ What shall.we do to you to shake you out 
of this cynical humour to-night ? ” said Mrs. 
Addington, “We have no counterfeits here 
at any rate, no brilliant and clever shams, so 
you need not be so bitter upon us, because of 
these unpleasant -women that you have met in 
the course of your wanderings ; we are all good 
and true,” she added, laughing. 

“ St. John is thinking of the ladies of other 
lands,” said Sir Percy ; “ he has found so much 
insincerity there, that he has become disgusted 
with the whole race of women, and forgets 
that his fair countrywomen are of quite a 
different nature.” 

“ Perhaps' you are jight, Pitzroy,” he an¬ 
swered, glancing at Lady Waldermere’s face. 
“ I fancy at that moment I was thinking of 
ladies who .were not English, but what I was 
thinking mostly of,” he added, “happened 
long ago, so let us hope that the nature of 
women has changed.” 

“ Or let us hope, as it happened so long ago, 
as the old woman remarked, that it is not true, 
and that you will view them and judge of them 
a little more .fairly in future,” said Mrs. 
Addington. 

“Perhaps Mr. St. John deceived himself 
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even in the instance he is thinking of,’’ said 
Lady Waldermcre in a quiet voice. 

“ He has always wished that he could be¬ 
lieve he did deceive himself,” said Wilfred. 

“ W(!ll, we’ve had enough of this discussion, 
let us go and see the end of the great billiard 
match between our Monkey and his Welsh 
prince,” said Mrs. Addington. “ I suppose the 
lily maid is scoring; let us hope she puts on 
now and then for her prince.” 

And so saying she led the way to the billiard 
room, where they saw the game out, and then 
the ladies retired to bed. 

Charley Addington did not let Wilfred 
depart without giving him what he considered 
the most friendly advice, couched in the very 
plainest language. 

“ Now, my dear Wilfred, look here,” he 
said, “ don’t you be a fool, you go right in for 
her, and marry her off. You will get on 
splendidly with her, and it is quite time you 
left off playing the fool with other men’s wives; 
you ought to have one of your own. And you 
have known our widow for ages, and would 
get on splendidly together., What I am so 
afraid of is that you will go on shilly-shallying, 
and not come to the point, while some more 
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enterprising and determined sportsman outs in 
and carries off the prize.” 

“ Well, Pll bear your advice in mind, old 
boy,” he answered, “ but how do I know that 
the fair widow would have me ? ” 

“ Oh! she’d have you fast enough, I am sure 
of that,” he answered; “you have only got to 
stick to her, and if she said, ‘No’ at first, she’d 
soon say ‘Yes,’ if you persisted a bit. Now, 
do be sensible for once in your vagabond life, 
if only for the sake Of your friends. Why, 
you can give the best of dinners, have a moor, 
or hunt, or come into parliament if you like. 
Ten thousand a year in real money! Why, you 
will end by being Prime Minister; a rich widow 
is the way to it, you know.” 

“Well, you make it sound very tempting,” 
said Wilfred,, laughing, “ and as I am to have 
a long journey with the charming creature, I 
will think it well over.” 

“ Well, mind you do, old boy, and don’t let 
it slip through your fingers,” said Charley; 
“ and if I were you I’d cut Perth and follow 
her up to London straight; strike while the 
iron’s hot! Thai’s the only way! ” 

“ What a pity you can’t niarry her yourself, 
Charley! ” he ^id. 
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“ Well, if I hadn’t a wifQ, I’d bet I would 
cnt you all out, and carry her off from under 
your very noses! You are one of the men 
who think they know such a lot about women! 
But I’m sure you’ll go and make a mess of it,” 
he growled. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Two months had passed away since Mrs. Hen¬ 
derson and Wilfred St. John had steamed up 
the narrow sound of Sleat, from Glen Dhu to 
Balmacara, on their way to Inverness, and had 
left behind them those rocky shores and dark 
mountains on’which the heather was changing 
from purple to dark brown, and the brackens 
and birch trees were putting on the many- 
coloured hues of autumn. 

They had travelled together as far as Inver¬ 
ness, where they had just stayed the night, 
and the following day Wilfred had seen his 
wealthy heiress as tar as Perth, where he had 
parted with her after safely depositing her in 
a compartment of the mail for London,' with 
special injunctions to the guard to deliver her 
safely; but in spite of all Charley Addington 
had said, he remained in Perthshire, and for 
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two months he had known nothing of the fair 
widow except from two or three short letters 
which just informed him of her existence and 
her doings. She seemed to have been busy 
with lawyers, found that her house wanted 
very little to be done to it, and so had got into 
it very soon; was paying a visit or two, in¬ 
tended to go abroad for the winter, and hoped 
to sec him in London at Miss Featherstone’s 
wedding before she departed. 

Wilfred himself had passed the time in the* 
way tliat many young men who are quite idle, 
and have always a supply of ready money 
enough for travelling expenses, so often spend 
it, if they have the power of making them¬ 
selves pleasant to the ladies of a house, and 
can shoot straight enough to add a proper share 
to the day’s bag to please the master, and his 
lot had* fallen in pleasant places where the 
grouse and partridges were plentiful, the ladies 
agreeable, and the champagne dry. 

He had heard from Mrs. Addington of what 
little had happened after he left Glen Dhu, 
and of their journey south, but there had been 
nothing very special. She retailed a joke or 
two of Charley’s about the widow, and some of 
his exhortations to him not to be a fool! She 
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casually mentioncfi the Waldermeres, and said 
she believed that Sir Percy was going to stay 
with them at Waldermere Park, and remarked 
that she had no doubt he would have a good 
time there, as it was a charming house. He 
was to be sure and come to Miss Featherstone’s 
wedding; after which she intended to establish 
herself at Kirthorpc, and hunt hard all the 
winter, and he might come and have a gallop 
across Northamptonshire with her if he liked. 

’ So two months went by ; during which the 
rich and independent arranged their amuse¬ 
ments and occupations for the winter, and the 
poorer returned from their autumn holiday to 
earn their daily bread in that state of life,—in 
which they earned it. The first frosts had 
brought the leaves off the hedges, the cubs 
were coming to months of discretion and grow¬ 
ing into foxes, and London had involve d itself 
in a mantle of mud and dirty-brown fog. 

Wilfred St. John had passed the two months 
pleasantly enough, and had endeavoured to 
let the thoughts of the past, or the cares of 
the future trouble him as little as he could. 
Every now and then some thoughts of the 
strong feeling that had passed over him of 
regret at such a waste of time and abilities 
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came back to him; but if it «made him sad for 
a short time, the pleasant ease of the life he 
was loading soon sweetened the little bitter¬ 
ness which these thoughts infused into the cup 
of pleasure. 

Often and often, both intentionally and in 
spite of himself, had he reviewed the weeks he 
spent at Glen Dhu, the early and latter parts 
of his visit, the contrast of them, and the 
many struggles that he had had in his mind; 
and though it had not passed away, the im¬ 
pression of it all was less strong, and he had 
recovered from the bitterness which had made 
him say such hard words the last night but 
one of his stay there. • He hoped that he had 
quite mastered his feelings, whatever they 
might have been, about Lady Waldermere; 
and that ho should meet her in Ldndon as a most 
agreealSle acquaintance, and show her that the 
few words he had spoken, and the feeling which 
he had allowed her to see that he had about 
her change of manner towards him, were only 
the little ebullition of a slight temporary an¬ 
noyance, which had quite disappeared. After 
all, ip the past he had had lots of little flirta¬ 
tions which had now and then brought some 
momentary feeling of annoyance, or some petty 
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pang of jealousy', but these had been always 
quickly forgotten, so that was settled satis¬ 
factorily. The idea of making these sensations 
of any real importance, was like the magnify¬ 
ing each one of the many liaisons of a Don 
Juan, which—with the help of a little hot 
blood, of time and of scene, and an infusion of 
the quasi-^oeiic spirit into the whole—sound so 
tremendous, into the real love and life-long 
passion of some man with deeper, truer, but 
loss effusive and showy feelings than those of 
the Don. 

The middle of November found the Adding¬ 
tons in their, house in Prince’s Gate, and as 
many of the Pcatherstono family stowed away 
in it as it would hold. The evening before 
the wedding they had a dinner party in honour 
of the bride,‘and managed to collect at it a 
considerable number of the late inmates of 
Glen Dhu, who all knew the secret of the fatal 
key, and the sudden engagement. 

Mrs. Henderson appeared looking extremely 
blooming, and as though the cares of her large 
fortune sat very light upon her; and t'rank 
Digby was there "too, having retxumed from his 
yatching trip with his companion of evil 
celebrity, but Dot a bit abashed by the rebukes 
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of the widow, on the bad choice he made of 
his companions. Llewellyn turned up of course 
very early before dinner, and in spite of the 
guests assembled let his devotion to the fair 
Lily be very manifest; and very late appeared 
Monkey Evelyn, who had no time to make one 
joke before he was sent down to dinner with 
a scolding for unpunctuality, to which he was 
only too well used. The way the different 
guests had discovered that they had business in 
London in the middle of November was very 
astonishing, and among them Sir Henry Wal- 
dermere, who seemed to have a perpetual law¬ 
suit going on, if any one might judge by the 
frequency with which he had to visit his legal 
adviser, and the perpetual visits he had to pay 
to London on business of importance. 

Wilfred St. John was in the "drawing-room 
of Mrs.* Addington’s house talking to Miss 
Featherstone and Llewellyn when the Walder- 
meres were announced. He disengaged him¬ 
self from the lovers, and turned towards the 
part of the room she was in, feeling a wish to 
see how she would recognise him and receive 
him, ^after the way in which he had parted 
with her, and quite determined to show her 
that all idea of any disagreeable feeling had 
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passed away, and that she was only an ordinary 
acquaintance to him. 

She was turned away jfrom him, talking to a 
most comfortable lady of middle life, who 
looked most thoroughly the mother of a large 
family, and to whom she had just been intro¬ 
duced as Mrs. Featherstone, so that she did not 
see "Wilfred at first, nor until he had come 
quite close to her, when she turned round and 
shook hands with him most cordially, and 
without the slightest shade of embarrassment 
in her manner. He did his best to return it, 
hut he could not help feeling a shade of vexa¬ 
tion come over him at feeling that she had so 
entirely forgotten the past. They talked in a 
casual sort of before-dinner way till they were 
interrupted, and directly afterwards dinner 
was announced. The party was large, larger 
even than a very good dining-room could pro¬ 
perly hold, for Mrs, Addington’s hospitality 
had extended to as many bridesmaids and 
bride’s relations as she could possibly find 
room for, and though, through the crowd who 
were seeking for places in the dining-room, he 
saw Sir Percy Fltzroy making a struggle for 
the place next Lady Waldermere, he followed 
his impulse to take it himself, and deposit the 
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bridesmaiden, whom be had in charge, on the 
other side of him. 

He could not help watching Lady Walder- 
mere, and ho thought that he had never seen 
her look so lovely before. Her white dress 
and necklace of pearls only showed the bril¬ 
liant whiteness of her neck and soft rounded 
arms, and she wore no other ornament than a 
deep rod rose in her bosom and another in her 
hair, which was done plainly and tightly round 
her beautiful head and showed its graceful 
shape, instead of following the fashion of 
disfiguring it with a mountain of hair. Her 
complexion looked fresher, and she looked 
younger and more prcti^okingly pretty than 
ever, and appeared to be that evening in un¬ 
usually high spirits, for she set to work to chaff 
Charley Addington, who was next her, in a 
way he Iftid scarcely ever heard her do before 
on their noisiest evenings at Glen Dhu, 

After watching her for some time, and get¬ 
ting a few words from her now and then, 
while he paid disgracefully little attention to 
the damsel on the other side of him, to whom 
Mrs. Addington had recommdhded him as a 
most agreeable man, he said to himself, “ After 
all she is all surface, and nothing but frivolity.” 
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Then as he got .so little of her conversation he 
felt vexed and annoyed, and the thought came 
across him, “ If I had let Percy Fitzroy sit 
here, she would have talked to him fast 
enough.” Then he felt disgusted that he 
should still have any such sensation, hut there 
flashed across him the recollection of a beautiful 
conservatory, and of a breezy hill-side and a 
rough pony close by him. Presently she 
talked to him about anything that turned up 
in an off-hand manner, till Charley Addington 
broke in across her with some most pointed 
remarks of a jocular nature, and questions 
which alluded to a wealthy widow, till he felt 
himself getting hot ajnd uncomfortable at not 
knowing how to answer him, while Lady Wal- 
dermere seemed thoroughly to enjoy his em¬ 
barrassment, and to encourage Charley in his* 
jokes. Altogether he wasirather pleased than 
not when dinner was over, for even when 
Charley Addington had given him up and 
turned to his other neighbour, he could not 
talk pleasantly and at all at his ease to Lady 
Waldermere, and was at last glad to rattle 
Stfteay to his youthful bridesmaid, who was 
astonished at his suddenly found power of talk¬ 
ing which ]^ted till the ladies departed. 
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The cigarette immediately after dinner was 
a luxury which had to be foregone this evening 
in consideration of Miss Featherstone’s father, 
who, as well as an uncle, a dignatory of the 
Church and the performer of the next day’s 
ceremony, did not understand interrupting the 
ladies for a good half-hour, and were quite 
ready to give their opinion upon the current 
politics of the day, watered, as our French 
neighbours call it, with a bottle or two of the 
highly recommendable Bordeaux that Adding¬ 
ton provided for his friends. 

The politics of the moment were fully dis¬ 
cussed, the chances of a dissolution before 
another year was over, lyid the prospects of 
the Conservatives, but, as all the party were 
either red-hot Tories, or very mild Liberals, 
the discussion was not enlivening.* At last 
Monkey E\^lyn, who was becoming bored to 
death by the dulness of the talk, and the slow 
pace at which the bottle went round the table, 
engaged the clerical uncle in conversation, and 
after alluding to the approaching wedding, 


began to discuss with him the subject of divorce, 


and in order to draw him, as hef expressed it, 
said all lie could think of to prove what an 


admirable institution it was. He was evidently 
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successful, as jt “ drew ” Sir Henry Walder- 
mere too, very considerably, and the talk be¬ 
came animated in the extreme, Frank Digby 
coming to the rescue of the Monkey, who was 
getting very much “ sat upon,” to use his own 
expression, by the dignities of the party; and 
at last Sir Henry closed the discussion in a mag¬ 
nificent sentence by saying that, “ The culmi¬ 
nation and perfection of the Christian morality 
was found in that high and severe doctrine of 
marriage, against which we might confidently 
anticipate, and almost venture to predict, that 
the anti-christian spirit would direct its first 
great attack, encouraged by those preliminary 
operations ’ in the ^legislative recognition of 
divorce which had already, from a variety of 
ill-omened causes, found a place upon our own 
as well as nipon other statute books ! ” 

“ There! ” said the Monkey in an undertone 
to Wilfred who was near him, “if old Frank 
can engage a man who can use such long words, 
and has wind enough for such a sentence, he 
is a precious sight cleverer than I am.” 

This splendid peroration was in* truth a 
clencher to the argument j and it having got 
so serious, Charley Addington changed the 
subject by proposing some startling innova- 
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tion in the poor-law, and requested Sir Henry 
to pass the bottle while he rang for some more 
claret; for, as he said afterwards, he was obliged 
to have something to wash down all that jaw. 

At last even the charms of the poor-law 
were exhausted; and while the elders of the 
party proceeded upstairs in a leisurely and 
dignified manner, button-holing each other on 
the staircase, and chuckling over the way 
they had shut up the juniors, the shut-up 
ones were grinning over a hurried cigarette 
about the used-up old arguments that had been 
so solemnly fired off at them, which from their 
being so time-honoured, their users imagine 
must be more efficient than any new ones, just 
as many an ancient imagines that the celebrated 
weapon at Dover, known as Queen Elizabeth’s 
pocket-piece, or the gun of endfoss length 
adorned with every barbaric device, which 
graces the tilt-yard in front of the Horseguards, 
are far more efficient than .the mischievous 
little arguments of war that later artillerymen 
have forged. 

When they reached the drawing-room, the 
champagne at dinner, the claret after it, and 
that whitewash of old Madeira, followed by 
coffee and a “ chasse,” had taken the gloomy 
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cobwebs out of Wilfred’s bead, and ho was in 
a frame of mind in which after considerable 
depression succeeds an unusal rebound. He 
saw an empty chair by Mrs. Henderson, and 
taking it ho bega,n to talk away to her in the 
most intimate and confidential strain. She 
was amused and flattered, as he had quitted her 
a couple of months before in so cool a frame 
of mind, and there he sat and talked, and paid 
her compliments and looked into her eyes, in 
tho way that only an accomplished old flirt 
knows how to look, more particularly when 
made bold by a very good dinner. As he was 
talking to her, various thoughts passed through 
his brain, warmed by the rosy vintage, the 
thought that after all she was decidedly good- 
looking, not more than two or throe years older 
than himsflf, most good-tempered and easy to 
get on with, and it was quite evident that she 
liked him; he had known her for years, and 
always liked her very much. What reason 
was there that he should not spend the rest of 
his days in domestic peace with her! She 
might not be brilliantly clever, she might not 
have the lascination of the beautifu] woman 
opposite to her in that very room, but her 
character was as open and as easy to read as the 
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family Bible. There was no enigma about her, 
her little harmless vanities, her innocent and 
amusing belief in her own power of perception, 
were plain enough, and mattered little enough j 
and if she was a little commonplace in her 
character, she was more than commonplace in 
her kindness of heart. Then the easy life he 
could lead; as Charley Addington said, he 
could give her friends the best of dinners, he 
could hunt to any extent, and there was a 
temptation to a man who Had revolved in his 
mind which was the finest sport in the world, 
to be first in a really good run, to be in the 
most exciting moment of stalking a splendid 
stag, or close on the t^il of a party of red- 
handed Indians. The latter delight was in all 
probability out of his reach for the rest of his 
life, but the other two might be his as long as 
he could'walk or sit on a horse. Or he might 
begin a parliamentary career, he knew he could 
speak, he was still young, and who knows to 
what heights he might not rise in twenty years! 

All these thoughts crowded upon him as he 
Dattled away, and fixed his eyes from time to 
time upon the meek brown oAes of the caress- 
ing-looking, pleasant-tempered woman at his 
side, and he made himself as pleasant as ever 
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he could, resolving to think it well over the 
following day. Once he detected a glance 
from Lady Waldermere, who, he thought, 
must be watching him, and in a moment the 
feeling shot through him that if he married 
Mrs. Henderson, he would show h&r at any rate 
that he was not carried away by any infatua¬ 
tion for the incomprehensible beauty! But 
this flash of feeling was followed instantly by 
one of pain which he could not analyse, but 
which made him bring his qvmi love-making 
to an end, and make room for Frank Digby, 
who was soon rattling away to the fair lady as 
fast as ever Wilfred had done. 

Wilfred went across .the room to where Mrs. 
Addington was the centre of a rather noisy 
group, the chief assistant at which was the 
irrepressible Master Evelyn, who had been just 
carrying on in the most desperate martner with 
one of the bridesmaids; and when Mrs. Add¬ 
ington had come to know what was the cause 
of the flts of laughter of the young lady, he had 
answered, 

“ Oh! Mrs. Glen Dhu, you have come* too 
soon and spoilt it all. I thought that imitation 
was the sincerest flattery, and as I am most 
anxious to do anything flattering to the prince. 
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I have chosen the most charming of the brides¬ 
maids, and after having made love in the most 
correct form, I was just on the point of pro¬ 
posing when you intemipted me! ” 

And in real truth he had told the young 
lady of the courtship of the happy couple, and 
could not resist playing with her the scene of 
the bedroom as he declared it had happened, 
and was on the point of proposing to her in 
the words that he swore the prince had used, 
when Mrs. Addington came up. The young 
lady, half shocked and very much amused, had 
laughed herself almost into hysterics by that 
time, and as Mrs. Addington saw she could 
not now unsay all he had told, she allowed him 
to go on with the proposal in an irresistibly 
comic manner. She tried to scold him, but 
he said that the secret did not Aatter now, as 
the onlf amusement he could over have again 
would be by locking him out of, instead of 
into, the fair Lily’s chamber, but he would try 
and do that if she liked. 

The party broke up at last, and as they 
were going out, Wilfred found himself light¬ 
ing a cigarette on the doorstep at the same 
moment Sir Percy was going out, so that their 
departure together was inevitable, and it be- 
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ing a dry night they started to walk down the 
Knightsbridge Eoad towards Piccadilly. 

Each of the two men felt that the other was 
his rival, but neither of them would have 
confessed it for any amount of torture he could 
imagine. They were no boys striving together 
for the love of some blushing damsel, who 
wear their hearts upon their sleeves, and whose 
eyes and cheeks proclaim their sense of rivalry 
and jealousy whenever they meet. They were 
two men very much knocked about in "the 
world, who would both have utterly denied 
that there was any possible cause of rivalry 
between them, and they talked away now as 
though they were the .best friends on earth. 
They talked of days long gone by, and the 
sight of the Knightsbridge Barracks reminded 
Sir Percy 0/ his old soldiering days, and 
started a mine of anecdotes and stories which 
lasted them well up Piccadilly, and into a club 
to which they both belonged, where the charms 
of whist enrapt them till well into the morning, 
arid for the time swept away all thoughts of 
fair ladies, whether spinster, widow, or marned, 
and from whicK each departed to sleep the 
sleep of the innocent and the just till the dim 
November light of morning should bring in the 
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day for the wedding of tho fair Lily Feather- 
stone. Wilfred could not help thinking, as he 
walked to his abode in Piccadilly, that it was 
not much more than a hundred years ago, when 
two gentlemen in the position of Sir Percy and 
himself would have found some polite excuse 
for crossing their swords by the side of the 
road they had just walked so amicably along, 
and within sight of the windows of the very 
house they had just g[uitted, and then he rolled 
into bed, trying to persuade himself that fie 
was no rival at all of Sir Percy, and endeavour¬ 
ing to dream of the charms of the fair widow. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

The following morning a. small crowd at the 
door of the fashionable place of worship in 
Wilton Place gave evident signs that a matri¬ 
monial alliance was about to be contracted 
between two members of the upper ten. 

The descendant of a Jong line of Welsh 
princes was at the door in very good time, 
looking pale but resolute. His “get-up” 
was magnificent, and he had evidently allowed 
the fashionable establishments which had the 
honour of clothing him to provide him with 
the most approved things in wedding gar¬ 
ments. The bluest of coats, the yellowest of 
nether apparel, the stiffest of white waistcoats, 
and the most voluminous of light-blue scarfs 
with the largest of pearls in it, and the shiniest 
of boots on his feet, formed the chief features 
of the bridegroom, whom there was no mis- 
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taking when he arrived. He scorned to sneak 
in among the crowd as merely a looker-on, 
and attended by a worthy-looking best man he 
drove up to the door in his own brougham, 
with a coachman who had adorned himself 
with a mass of flowers, large enough for the 
driver of the Lord Mayor’s coach on a state 
occasion. 

The bridegroom was as usual too early, and 
the bride nearly too late, and most of the friends 
who were in London, and who were to witneSs 
the interesting ceremony, had arrived at the 
church before the fair Lily appeared. The un¬ 
fortunate Llewellyn was fussing about, getting 
more pale and nervous, when at last his enemy 
the Monkey appeared, and walked straight up 
to him, and, after wishing him every joy of the 
day, asked him in a most audible whisper if he 
should take care of the key of his door for him ? 
The poor prince was so limp at the moment that 
he was obliged to sue for mercy, and said to 
Evelyn, “Do please leave me alone to-day, 
there’s a good fellow; you had your joke, and 
if you got your laugh, I got the best girl in 
England for my wife by it,*so let us say quits, 
and have done with it. I am sure I bear you 
no ill-feeling about it.” 
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“ All right, old^ man,” answered the Mon¬ 
key, who was most good-natured at heart. “ I 
TS^i\ Bay no more about it, and I hope the 
princess will forgive me equally, and then I shall 
feel I have done one good deed in my life.” 

In the warmth of the moment, Llewellyn held 
out his hand, and the two were better Mends 
for ever after, though a slight joke now and 
then was more than Evelyn was able to 
resist. 

' The ceremony was performed with all due 
solemnity, the proper number of officiating 
priests, and a collection of fair bridesmaids, 
the number, names, and dresses of whom 
were all sent to the ‘ Court Journal,’ in the best 
and most polished of English, together with a 
summary of the grandeur of the lineage of 
Llewellyn and cf the wedding presents, by a 
joint effort of Mr. Llewellyn’s gentleman and 
the maids of Mrs. Addington and the future 
Mrs. Llewellyn. 

A short exhortation on conjugal duties was 
delivered by the performing uncle, who added 
to the remarks in the service one or two more 
about the patriarchs and their exemplary 
lives, though, as Wilfred remarked to Mrs. 
Addington, he hoped the prince would not 
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follow the example of more t^an one of them, 
and make love to that pretty maid of his 
wife’s, when he was a little tired of the fair 
Lily; and, as Balzac calls it, take a little 
Hagar into the domestic circle. 

The vestry was of course crowded, and 
Mrs. Featherstone took up a good deal of 
room in a very stiff silk dress of gorgeous 
hues, and wept a few tears of mitigated 
sorrow at losing one of her large brood; but 
she 'Seized upon the priilee and kissed him 
audibly, very much disturbing his hair and 
scarf in the operation, and, turning round 
upon Charley Addington who was close by 
her, she relieved her feelings by giving 
him a good smack before he knew where he 
was. 

The Monkey declared he ought to kiss 
some one, and he made a considerable effort to 
salute his bridesmaid, as he called his friend 
of the evening before, behind a door in the 
house, but what his success may have been 
was unknown. He boasted however of 
having been quite successful with the ex¬ 
tremely pretty maid who was to accompany 
the happy couple, and bore the evidence of 
of the truth of his assertion in the shape of 
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five distinct finger marks on his smooth 
pink cheek when he appeared at the break¬ 
fast. 

At last it was all over, the usual old jokes 
and old remarks were used over again, 
and the couple departed with the regulation 
white horses, a white slipper on the roof of the 
brougham, and enough rice down Llewellyn’s 
back to make him uncomfortable for a good 
deal of the journey, while the party who 
’remained felt very much as though they had 
been to a ball, and kept it up till the middle 
of the next day. 

Before they all left the house, Mrs. Adding¬ 
ton arranged that they, would go in a party to 
the theatre that evening, and by way of a variety, 
that they should dine together at the Pall Mall 
before going.' Lady Waldormero would come, 
but Sir Henry was not given to the theatre 
and bogged to be excused, Charley Addington 
would accompany his wife on this occasion, 
and both Fitzroy and Frank Digby were 
coming, so Mrs. Macdonald came to make a 
fourth lady. 

The party agteed to dine in the coffee- 
room, as the idea of a private room was very 
dull indeed, and the ladies thought that they 
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would be much amused by. the company. 
They- were not very long at the table before they 
had their first amusement in the shape of 
the sudden appearance in the room of Master 
Evelyn, with a lovely companion in the shape 
of a well-known actress, who was more cele¬ 
brated for her good looks than for her histrionic 
powers, and who consequently used the stage 
more as an amusement than a profession. 

The Monkey had taken his table, which 
was £ft the further end of the room, and was 
surveying the room in a nonchalant manner 
before sitting down, when he caught sight of 
the amused faces of his friends in the distance, 
and for half a minute, for once in his life, 
he looked rather taken aback, but his self- 
possession returned in a moment and he sat 
down at his table with half a* grin as he 
caught Charley Addington’s eye. 

“ I don’t think we ought to have come 
here,” said Mrs. Henderson. 

“But why not, may I ask?” said Add- 
ington. 

Well, I don’t think we ought to expose 
ourselves to running against people like that,” 
she replied. 

“ But for goodness’ sake,” said he, “ do tell 
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me why you mind meeting an actress in the 
public room of an hotel, more than looking at 
her on the stage, or sitting next to her in the 
stalls there for that matter.” 

“ Perhaps I can hardly tell you why,” she 
answered, “ hut there is a great difference.” 

“ Different here in England to what it is 
abroad you must mean?” he said. “Come, 
don’t you remember when we were together in 
Genera, two years ago, and the little woman in 
golden hair sat by you at the tahh d'hote — 
yes, actually in the next chair—and touched 
the sacred hem of your garment ? You were 
more amused than scandalized even when she 
addressed you in a forpign tongue, which you, 
however, speak like a native, so why should 
you mind the Monkey feeding a distinguished 
lady of the theatrical persuasion in the same 
room as you even here in oxir nittive Al¬ 
bion ? ” 

“ Well, as I said, I hardly know how to 
explain my meaning to you,” she answered; 
“ it is more a feeling than a thing which can 
be expressed.” 

“Like a v^ay great many of the senti¬ 
ments and feelings which regulate society,” 
said Sir Percy; “they are only sentiments. 
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Now do you know. I always .think,—I say this 
with all deference to other opinions,—^but I 
always think that when a motive for action or con¬ 
duct, after fair reflection, cannot be explained, 
there cannot be very much reason in it. I am 
not speaking of impulses, or of the blind obe¬ 
dience of a child, or other unreasoning being, 
who obeys a mentor like an automaton, but of 
those people who consider themselves capable 
of judging the actions of others, and therefore 
can; of course, give a reason for their own. 1 
consider that when as an answer to your 
question, as to why they do or think a par¬ 
ticular thing, they say because they are sure 
it is right, but can giijB no distinct reason for 
that feeling, I believe then there is no real 
reason, no distinct principle involved, and that 
they are merely following the dictates of preju¬ 
dice, oifhave a blind faith in certain laws and 
impressions which have been forced upon 
them. What do you think. Lady Walder- 
mere ? ” he said, turning to that lady. “ I 
always consider you a most unprejudiced 
person.” 

“ I quite agree with you,” she answered, 
“ that every one should be able to give a 
reason for the prejudices they have, but 
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very often one is only following the conven¬ 
tion of society, and never thinking of the 
cause of the conventional rules.” 

“But you must allow that the whole 
world of society is not likely to be wrong,” 
said Mrs. Henderson. 

“ My dear Alice,” answered Lady Walder- 
mere, “ I don’t question it for a minute; but 
as you know, I was not brought up in English 
society, ^ there are in it an immense 
* quantity of little rules which I can give no 
reason for whatever, and I often think utter 
nonsense, but I follow them most implicitly. 
I feel that I know its rules but not its reasons 
for them, and if I brpke what I thought a 
very little commandment, I might find that it 
was one of the great ones. You know what 
the holy mart, I almost think his name was 
Vincentius, said, ‘ I believe becatfte it is 
absurd; ’ in precisely the same way, I obey 
because it is absurd, and I do it for the 
sake of peace and quietness, just as heaps of 
people believe for precisely the same reason.” 

“Bravo! Lady Waldermere,” exclaimed 
Frank Digby, “*if we only had a few more 
people like you to help us less conventional 
parties, we should soon regenerate society.” 
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“Oh! I’m not going to help .you to regenerate 
society, Mr. Digby,” she answered. “I can 
tell you, you have expressed views to me that 
I don’t bold with much more than the ones I 
have called absurd.” 

“ What a sad disappointment,” he cried, 
“ I thought she was coming over to us. Now, 
Mrs. Addington, won’t you strike a blow in 
the cause of freedom ? ” 

“ I am afraid,” answered that laiiy, “ that a 
neV edition of the laws of society is beyondf 
me. I was bred up in the existing ones, till 
they became matters of life and death, but I 
confess to having frequently attempted the 
evasion of them, but tjien I always felt like a 
little child doing wrong, and thought I ought 
to be whipped for breaking rules.” 

“ But that is just the spirit which I complain 
of,” said Sir Percy, “ an unreasoning obedience 
to a lot of old women’s prejudices and rules.” 

“ Do you expect every one to be a law to 
themselves then. Sir Percy ? ” said Mrs. Adding¬ 
ton. “ I am quite ready to be to myself if you 
will get that curious creature society to agree to 
allow it, but I will not alway#undertake to give 
you any reason for my conduct beyond that I 
like what I am doing, and do what I like I ” 
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“ For myself I«would sooner hare that,” he 
answered, “ than a great deal of the conven¬ 
tional nonsense that now makes so much 
society stupid which might be most agreeable. 
But Lady Waldermere will support me in say¬ 
ing that English society is most prejudiced.” 

“Certainly she will,” answered Lady 
Waldermere, “ but so is most society. I grant 
you that it is possible to find here and there a 
sort of soc/ffety which has freed itseK from such 
prejudice, and which may be charming, 'but 
it is at times hard to regulate it, and the men 
own no regulation but the code of honour, and 
duelling, as far as I can see. Each society has 
its advantages and disadvantages, but of course 
there is more excitement and go in the un¬ 
trammelled society, and in good hands it is at 
times delightful; but we might as well discuss 
the course of civilization at a dinner-table, as 
the origin and the present state of the laws of 
society in England and elsewhere,” 

“ Well, I come back to what I said at first,” 
said Mrs. Henderson, “ that I feel that there 
are things one should do, and things which one 
should not do; a'hd I know that I am right, 
whether I can explain myself or not.” 

The party could not suppress a little laugh 
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at the determined way in yhich the good 
widow came back to her resolute opinion, and 
Frank Digby said, 

“ Quite right! Mrs. Henderson, quite right! 
I do like to see people who feel sure of their 
position, and as good old Tate and Brady ex¬ 
press it, who know what’s right, nor only so, 
but also practise what they know ! ” 

“But I suppose if I practised it properly 
I should not be here,” she answered. 

“•Not be here, my Heai' Alice! ” said Mrs# 
Addington, “ why we are here in the eorrectest 
of ways; I with my lawful husband, and two 
ladies with the full consent of their liege lords, 
while you, happy mortal! have no need of 
any person’s consent but your own.” 

“Well,” said Charley Addington, “1 feel 
very much edified by this disaussion, which 
has been brought on because the Monkey has 
a fancy to give a dinner here to the fair Nelly, 
whom you can see for a few shillings almost 
any night in tights before the footlights, and 
very good legs she has I will say,” he added, 
“ though she can act no more than I can.” 

“ Never mind her legs, Charley,” said his 
wife, “butgive me some more champagne.” 

“ Certainly, my dear, and, as you say, they 
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are no business of mine; I wonder if this cham¬ 
pagne will make me ill to-morrow, but it is 
very good to the taste just now. Mrs. Hender¬ 
son, allow me to give you some more to help 
you sustain the shook your nervous system has 
gone through here to-night. I will send the 
Monkey to apologise to you to-morrow.” 

“ For goodness’ sake don’t,” she said; “ he is 
nearly as bad as you.” 

“ As me*! moi, pm ezemple ! I never bring 
•actresses to the Pall Mall 1 ” he exclaimed. 

“ Not now, Charley,” said Frank Digby 
with a grin, “but I think Wilfred could re¬ 
member a dinner here once upon a time if he 
made the eflFort.” 

f 

“Oh I hang your efforts,” said Charley, “ and 
let the past be, for goodness’ sake. We were 
all boys once,'and the Monkey is one now.” 

“Don’t you believe that / was evef at any 
such dinner,” said Wilfred to Mrs. Henderson 
with a smile. 

“ I believe you are all one as bad as an¬ 
other,’* she said, “ but I never thought it till 
lately.” 

“ It’s very sad* that your eyes should ‘ever 
have been opened,” he answered. “ but i fear 
they see too much now.” 
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“Well, they want to seo no more,” she 
answered. “ I don’t like to be disillusioned 
about people.” 

“ Eather difficult to do it,” Wilfred thought 
to himself; for the good Mrs. Henderson 
always returned to exactly the same opinion 
of any one, or about anything, if she did not 
choose to change it, in spite of anything he 
might hear. 

While they were talking dinner had pro¬ 
gressed, and having declined all offers of dessert 
they had arrived at the coffee. Wilfred wa 
sipping a glass of chartreuse when he observet 
to Lady Waldermere, 

“ I am always amiysed whenever I drinl 
this curious liquid to think of the holy fathers 
who, between their prayers and for the goo( 
of the holy mother church, comjposed this com 
forting drink for the inner man of sinners liki 
me. It is delightful to think of them turning 
their attention from the perpetual wrestle witl 
the ghostly enemy to the mixing of a storaachi 
cordial! Don’t you remember the splendic 
description in the ‘ Moine ’ of the dear nameles 
Abbe who wrote the ‘ Mauditf of the Pate di 
1 Umbilicus and the Liqueur la Karroflne ? ” 

“OhI yes,” she answered, “and About’i 
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account in ‘ Le Mori Impr^vu ’ of the monastery 
founded by the old devot of Lyons, where they 
made a fortune by their liqueur. One would 
have thought that the force of absurdity could 
no further go, but I don’t suppose the holy 
padres see it for one minute themselves, any 
more than the righteous brewer sees the 
absurdity of building a church and a school 
with the money which he makes from the 
publichouses between and on each side of 
‘Ibhem, where his name figures in golden letters 
six feet in height, and where the parents of the 
school children get drunk when not in the 
church, which is seldom enough.” 

“ Oh ! they do it as a sort of hedge,” said 
Sir Percy, “ they would tell you their liquor was 
very wholesome if taken in moderation, and 
that it would be wrong to deprive the free 
citizens of the right of drinking it. ' The use 
they make of their money reminds me of the 
description of the man who warmed himself 
and made a god out of the same billet of wood; 
with part of the money they get from the 
drunkenness of the people they build the church 
and schools, which represents the god of the 
owner of the block of wood, and with far the 
larger part they make a warm house, and have 
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several little luxuries besides ji. good fire, and 
at some distance from their brewery they 
preach of temperance, righteousness, and the 
rest, but not as applying to themselves.” 

“ It’s a sort of compounding with the—well, 
I hardly know whom,” said Wilfred, “ but I 
prefer them,—humbugs though they are,— 
to the people who enjoy and hoard, and then 
try to cheat the devil by leaving their money 
to good works. Certainly a man who gives 
is wBrth ten thousand who bequeath, and who" 
get a lot of posthumous credit by enjoying 
their wealth as much as they could while 
alive, and then do their natural heirs 
when they die. I remember d propos to that 
a splendid couplet which old Jeremy Taylor 
quotes from a tablet on a wall in Lombard 
Street: 

Man theo behoveth oft to have this in mind, 

That thou givest with thine hand, that thou ahalt find. 
For wives be slothful, and children beth unkind, 
Executors beth covetous and keeps all that they find. 

If thou ask, where the dead’s goods became, 

So G-od help me and Halidam, he died a poor man! 

“ Yes, it’s very good,” said’Sir Percy, “ but 
it gives a most practical reason for giving 
instead of bequeathing, and I have always 
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esteemed old Jeremy Taylor as a very practical 
man, though I cannot say I am deeply read in 
him.” 

“ Oh, yes! ” said Wilfred, “ but a man who 
could see the practicality of that advice, was not 
one to encourage a man to cut short his heirs, 
and leave his money to a lot of priests who 
are to do nothing but repeat a form of words, 
a sort of fetich, to save his dirty soul from the 
frizzling it well deserves in purgatory, and 
•■from which he hopes to escape by doing his 
heirs after his death out of what he has made 
by robbing during his life.” 

“Well, when you have done that tre¬ 
mendous discussion about Jeremy Taylor and 
purgatory,” said Charley Addington, “ we 
will go to the theatre. I don’t know what’s 
come to you people to-night, first the Monkey 
comes to dine here with a fair friend,' and you 
have a long discussion on the laws of society, 
and then Wilfred gives liimself the stomach¬ 
ache with a glass of chartreuse, and again he 
and Percy Pitzroy are upon their horses, and 
talking the deepest—well, sense we’ll call it, 
about monks and brewers and purgatory.” 

“ We may bo inconsequent in our talk, but 
it amuses us, Charley,” said Wilfred, “and 
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though oglr noise may not mean much, you 
know that conversation is very good for the 
digestion.” 

“Then I am sure you won’t have the night 
mare to-night,” said Charley. 

They all adjourned to the play, which 
they did not find more than usually exciting ; 
but they all laughed together, more than at 
anything on the stage, when suddenly in one 
of the stage boxes there appeared again the 
ubiqtiitous Monkey and Kis fair companion,'* 
and they could see him retire to the back of 
the box, and explode with laughter himself. 

The party found the time pass pleasantly 
enough, quite as much from the charms of 
their own society as from those which the 
piece afforded, which Charley Addington said 
reminded him of the immortal Sfiiiley’s jump¬ 
ing frog^ for like that great man’s friend he 
could see no man’s ‘ pints ’ about the piece 
that made it better ‘ nor any other piece,’ than 
he could about the frog. They listened to as 
much as they could, and they talked consider¬ 
ably too, when not deafened by the strains of a 
brass band playing all the popular airs of the 
street, with which the manager of every 
theatre seems to think it de rigueur to annoy 
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his audience, who would, many of them, pay 
half as much again to he without it. 

The curtain down, the party made their 
way as well as they could along the crowded 
and intricate passages, so suggestive of safety 
in case of fire^ to the entrance where was to be 
met every convenience for finding a draught, 
and catching a cold, but not for waiting or 
finding a carriage. The other ladies had all 
gone before Lady Waldermere’s carriage came 
up to the door, and as soon as it was there, 
Wilfred, who happened to be speaking to her^ 
went to help her into it. She had got her 
foot upon the step, when two very restless 
horses, which were in .a carriage that was just 
behind, started forward, and ran the pole 
through the p:inel of her brougham, and made 
her horses start forward. Wilfi*ed had time 
to catch her, and save her from bein^ knocked 
down; but in doing so he got his foot severely 
crushed between the wheel and the step of 
the theatre. The brougham was so much 
damaged and the horses so much frightened, 
that she sent the coachman home with the 
carriage and mdde the footman call W a cab, 
which she got into, and Wilfred, observing 
that he was going to Piccadilly, begged her to 
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let him see her safe home,, after she had 
been so nearly hurt, a favour which she did 
not like to refuse him. 

A London four-wheeler being the noisiest 
conveyance in the world, they did not have 
much conversation on the way to Park Lane, 
while Wilfred’s foot became more and more 
painful, and when they reached the door he 
had much difficulty in limping out to help 
Lady Waldermere. 

‘*Why, you have* hurt your foot!” sh» 
exclaimed; “ I am so sorry I did not know it 
before. You must come in and see what it is.” 

“Thanks, very much indeed,” he answered, 
“ but I am afraid I cannot walk a step, and I 
think I had better go home straight in the 
cab. I dare say it will be all right when I get 
my shoe off.” 

“ Ohj no I ” she said, in an authoritative 
voice, “lam not going to let you leave without 
knowing how much you are hurt; the men 
will help you into the house, and I will send 
for a surgeon at once.” 

And whether he would or not, Wilfred had 
to take the arms of the .footman and Sir 
Hedry’s own serious gentleman, who had 
accompanied them to Scotland, and go into the 
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libimy, while t*ady Waldermere sent the 
footman off in the cab for her particular 
doctor. 

Wilfred was placed in a large arm-chair near 
the library fire, which was always kept up 
when Lady Waldermere was in London, and 
was as much a part of the religion of the 
servants to feed as the flame which the vestals 
supported, though the penalty for its extinc¬ 
tion was only Lady Waldermcre’s displeasure. 
Sir Henry’s man then proceeded, with a 
solemnity worthy of his master, to remove the 
very neat shoe of the injured foot, and exposed 
a black silk sock with a gold clock upon it. This 
he peeled off, not without causing much pain, 
and that there was much damage done was at 
once most evident. Wilfred asked him to put 
his foot on a cushion, and cover it with a 
handkerchief till the doctor came, and’he then 
did his best to pass the time in indifferent 
conversation with Lady Waldermere. 

Sir Henry, who had been dining at the 
Carlton, and had encountered one or two old 
friends of his way of thinking there, who kept 
him rather late, talking, turned up in the 
middle of the waiting for the doctor, and 
allowed his face to express more astonishment 
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at the spectacle in th.e library’than he usually 
permitted himself. Lady Waldermere ex¬ 
plained to him what had happened, and though 
he was extremely polite and sympathetic, 
there could be very little doubt that he 
thought the young man might very well have 
gone home, and had his foot dressed there. 
But he was the very perfection of courtesy, 
and there were, too, occasions upon which he 
knew that it was useless, as well as most inju¬ 
dicious, to dispute his wife’s wishes. 

The doctor came at last, and said that there 
was a small bone broken, and that "Wilfred 
must not set his foot to the ground for quite 
a month, but that it would be’ better to put 
wet bandages on it, and put it straight in the 
morning. 

Wilfred at once asked Lady Waldermere to 
let one df her servants go home with him, 
to help him in and out of the cab, but she 
would not hear of it, and said that the bedroom 
on the grormd floor could be got ready for 
him in five minutes, and there he was to pass 
the night. He was in no humour to resist, so he 
asked that his man might be sefit for with some 
dressing things, and said with a-smile that he 
would try to submit with a good grace to his 
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captivity, but that he did not see what he had 
done to deserve being made a prisoner of. 

“ Why you saved me from being hurt, and 
were hurt yourself,” said Lady Waldermere, 
“ and whether you know it or not you look 
now as pale as a ghost. I should be quite 
inhuman to turn you out in such a state.” 

The room was soon ready, and before very 
long Wilfred’s servant arrived with the elabo¬ 
rate bag that assisted at his toilette, and he 
was put to bed in the room close to the library 
which he so well remembered Lady Walder¬ 
mere showing him on his first visit to the 
house, but which he never imagined then that 
he would ever-occupy. 

Ho was not sorry to find himself in bed, 
and his foot in cool wet bandages, for it really 
hmrt him veiy much, and he felt exhausted. 
The various events of the evening‘ had hap¬ 
pened so quickly that it seemed impossible 
for him to realize them all, and that he was 
now actually in Lady Waldermere’s own house 
seemed to him to be the strangest thing of all. 
He tried to understand it aU, but at last he fell 
asleep, and after many extraordinary dreams, 
and some restlessness, he was in a sound sleep 
the following morning at half past ten, when 
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he was awoke by a visit from the doctor of the 
evening before, accompanied by one of the 
most agreeable men of London, as well as 
most clever of surgeons,' whom Lady Walder- 
had insisted on sending for, saying that he 
lived so close that he must come. 

He saw in a very few minutes what was the 
matter, and after setting the bone and bind¬ 
ing up the foot, he told Wilfred that he must 
not think of moving it for quite three weeks. 
He dbmplimented Wilfred on his good quarters 
and upon his nurse, whom he knew very well, 
and whose house he had frequently dined at, 
and told him that it was worth smashing his 
foot to be in such society. V/ilfred assured 
him that he quite appreciated the charms of 
his kind hostess, but thought he should be 
going to his own house that day.' The great 
surgeon Smiled, and said anyhow he hoped to 
have the pleasure of seeing him there again, 
and that he should call in and see how he was 
getting on. Lady Waldermere had received 
the report of Wilfred, from what she called 
the most agreeable man in Mayfair, and told 
him that as they were in town for a short time 
she intended to keep her patient to amuse her, 
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and to insure ker having another visit from 
her delightful neighbotir. 

The surgeon had allowed him to put on 
enough things to be wheeled into the library, 
and Wilfred lay there on a most luxurious 
sofa, watching the fire of the oak logs, flick¬ 
ering on the old dutch tiles, and thinking what 
a dull month he should have in his own rooms, 
and waiting till Lady Waldermere came in 
that he might arrange about getting home. 

She came in at last, and when he suggested 
moving, she would not hear of it, saying that 
he had been hurt in her service, and that she 
should not think of letting him go to his lonely 
lodgings; that Sir B[eury had business which 
would keep them in town for another fortnight, 
and joined her in insisting that he should re¬ 
main where* he was, unless he found himself 
so veiy uncomfortable that he could hot endure 
it. 

He made a feeble resistance, but showed 
most plainly with what a good grace he sub¬ 
mitted to his fate, and after she had left him 
he lay there in a delightful dreamy sort of 
state, feeling iiow charming it was to be cared 
for like this, and that fp^ ^ fortnight at least 
he would have all the delights of home which 
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he had not known for so long,* and, more than 
that, would have Lady Waldermere for his 
constant companion. So he shut his eyes 
to the future and to the outer cares of the 
world and resolved to enjoy his state as a 
poor cripple. 

He had been lying for some time comfort¬ 
ably like this, when he heard the noise of small 
feet at the door, and a little tap at it. 

“ Come in,” he called, and the door opened 
enough for a curly head to enter, and a little ' 
voice to say, “ Mamma said we might come 
and ask you how you were, so we have just 
come for one minute.” 

“ Is that you, my Little Hilda,” he said; 
“ come in and inspect the sick man, he won’t 
bite.” 

And in came little Hilda, followed by 
Flossy and their faithful attendant, Brebis. 
The children seemed delighted to see him; 
and Brebis, after a careful examination of him 
and his wounded foot, appeared to be satisfied 
with him, and they were all very comfortable 
together when Lady Waldermere came into 
the room again. 

“ I am afraid that the children worry you, 
Mr. St. John,” she said. 
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“ Oh, no! qifite the contrary,” he said. “ I 
am only too glad of their company. Yon mean 
to nurse me, don’t you, Hilda ? ” 

“Yes, I do,” she said, “and because you 
helped mamma from being hurt! ” 

“Are you' very fond of mamma?” he 
asked. 

“ Yes, I do love her,” said the child, putting 

her little hands together, and looking up at 

her mother -with a look of devotion there was 
• * 

no mistaking, and then taking her hand and 
kissing it. 

“ It is just the same with all,” he thought 
to himself, “friends, acquaintance, children 
and servants, ho one«oan resist the spell, and 
I suppose I am under it, too; but where I am, 
there I will remain for the moment at any 
rate.” 

So the first day passed away, and after he had 
had dinner Sir Henry and Lady Waldermere 
came in to see him for a short time, but 
insisted on his going to bed early, where he 
lay for long and reflected much before sleep 
visited him. It all seemed so strange, he could 
not understand it. He was suddenly, again 
on the same delightfiil ■ terms with Lady 
Waldermere as three months before, and she 
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quite ignored her change of jnanner to him, 
and his display of bitterness. He could not 
understand it, and he could make her out less 
than ever, but for the present there was 
nothing for him to make out, and he had only 
to take the good the gods provided, and ask 
no more. What did the study of Lady 
Waldermero’s character matter to him ? Per¬ 
haps he should one day understand it,— 
perhaps not,—^but at any rate for the moment 
the* most delightful side* of it was showif 
to him, and that was enough for him. And 
with these comfortable thoughts he sank 
into soft repose, and wandered away through 
fairyland in delightful dreams 



CHAPTER IX. 

“ So you liave a captive knight downstairs,” 
'Said Mrs. Addin^on, with a half-malicious 
smile, to Lady Waldermere in her drawing¬ 
room on the following day. 

“ Yes,” she answered, “ Mr. St. John 
brought me home after my brougham was 
smashed, and I found that he had hurt his foot 
too much to go home, though he said nothing 
about it at the time.” 

“I dare say he is quite contented,” ob¬ 
served Mrs. Addington. 

“He is very patient and good,” she an¬ 
swered, “ but you know what a bore it is for 
a man to be laid up.” 

“He might find himself in worse quarters 
than under your<care; my dear, if you are too 
good to him he will find it hard to go.” 

“ I don’t think he will find that very 
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difficult, it must be very dull in that room 
all day.” 

“ Don’t you go and cheer him up now and 
then ? ” asked Mrs. Addington. 

“ I and Sir Henry generally sit there after 
dinner, so then he has some society,” she 
answered. 

“ Has Mrs. Henderson been here to ask 
after him yet?” said Mrs. Addington, “I 
should have come to see you yesterday, but 
Charley said so little about the accident tfl 
your carriage that I had no idea Mr. St. John 
had been hurt.” 

“ No, Mrs. Henderson has not been here yet, 
but I should think she is very likely to drop 
in to-day. When do you leave London?” 

“ We go to-morrow,” said Mrs. Addington, 
“and shall remain steadily af Kirthorpe as 
long as1;he weather keeps open, and I do pray 
that it will all the winter. I never was so 
well off for horses, and for a wonder I am 
perfectly well and strong, and feel like riding 
as straight as a line. I wonder you don’t 
hunt, one forgets all one’s cares and bothers, 
and meets such a lot of pleasant men too. 
But you can come and see us .by-and-by, and 
you can bring your invalid with you if you 
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like,” she added* with a smile. “ But won’t 
you let me go down and see him, if he is 
Tisible ? or perhaps you keep him in bed ? ” 

“ No, he is not in bed,” said Lady Walder- 
mere, “ and will, I am sure, be charmed to see 
you, we talk a great deal about you.” 

“ Do you ?” she answered. “ I wonder what 
you say of me ? ” 

*‘No barm, yon may be sure,” said Lady 
Waldermere. 

• “Well, if you don’t, you will be the first 
people in London wko talk of me and don’t 
say hm:m of me,” she said, “ but I don’t care 
a scrap, and whatever my ways are, so they 
will continue in spite, of the tongues of the 
world.” Mrs. Addington paused for a minute, 
and then said, “ I wonder what you really 
think of Mr. 8t. John.” 

“ I like him very much,” said Lafiy Wal¬ 
dermere, who wondered a little at Mrs. Add¬ 
ington’s bold, and not very skilful effort to 
draw her out on the subject. “ But I don’t 
know that I have any special ideas about him.” 

“ But you have seen so much of him,” 
continued, Mrs. ‘Addington, “ and I am very 
much interested in him. I think him charming, 
and I want to know if you agree with me.” 
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“I never th in k any matt ohanning,” she 
answered. “ I think they are all so selfish au 
fond, that if you only watch them enough, 
and are not taken by their first efforts at 
pleasing you, you find it out very soon, and 
then all illusions about their charmingness 
depart.” 

“ Oh ! you, Hilda, are always going so deep 
into everything, you are like the children who 
break their toys to see what they are made 
of.* As sure as you get a man whom you liktf, 
and who does all he can to please you, you 
dissect him to find out how and why he does 
it. I like to take them as they come, and give 
myself up to the charm of the moment, and 
I don’t care if my doll is stuffed with sawdust 
or diamonds, as long as he is nice to play with 
at the moment.” 

“ Well, I envy you your power,” she re¬ 
plied, “but if I have not got it, I cannot 
assume it.” 

“ But, tell me, Hilda,” said the other lady, 
“ do you mean you never loved a man in your 
life ? ” 

“ Yes, my husband,” she answered, smiling. 

“ Oh ! I don’t mean your husband, of course 
one loves one’s husband, between the intervals 
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when one hates-him,” she answered, “but 
before you were married, if you don’t like to 
own to it since ? ” 

“ I don’t think I ever did,” Lady "Walder- 
mere answered. “ I think I have too high an 
idea of myself, and too low a one of men to do 
it. Of course, one likes some better than 
others, but that is all I could say.” 

“Do you think you could love Mr. 8t. 
John, for instance ? ” went on Mrs. Addington. 

“ I have never thought about it, so I redlly 
cannot give an opinion,” said Lady Walder- 
mere, who wondered more and more at the 
unguardedness of Mrs. Addington. 

“How tiresome you are, Hilda,’’she said, 
“ here is a man you have been most intimate 
with for months, and now have in your own 
house, and I cannot get you to tell me what 
you think of him.” 

“ Do you want to know if he is stuffed with 
sawdust or diamonds ? ” said Lady Walder- 
mere. “ I thought, Bessie, you did not care 
to know, as long as he pleased you, what the 
interior of your doll was made of.” 

“ You know I don’t mean what he is made of. 
I don’t, as I said, want to know that ,—if he 
pleases me or not, I know that well enough 
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already,—I want to know, your sensations, 
whether you think he is a man whom you could 
have loved in days long ago, whom you have 
sympathy with; your aflBnity, in fact,—that ex¬ 
presses it as well as any sentimental phrases.” 

“ But, my dear, I tell you again,” said Lady 
Waldermere, “ that [ have no feelings on the 
subject, and I can assure you he is not my 
afl&nity, or any thing of the sort. I like him, 
as I told you, very much; he is rather clever, 
and very pleasant to talk to, but he has many 
faults, and is very far from perfection, and is, 
I suspect, that which I allow a woman to be 
by right, but which I do not sutfer in a man, 
a flirt.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Addington, “ 1 am afraid 
he is that, but he is not one of the rather 
stupid casual ones, who make* love as if by 
rule, and who you know are going to do it, 
and just what they are going to say j he says 
all he does say so pleasantly, he is never 
coarse, like too many men are. And though 
I know I am often too free and easy, and that 
Charley has broken me in to a good deal, I 
still don’t like it; and there is to me something 
so sympathetic about Mr. St. John,—I believe 
that is the chief charm in him,” she added, as 
though musing about him. 
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“ Well, he seems to have got some way in 
your good graces, at any rate,” said Lady 
Waldermere, “ hut why don’t you ask Alice 
Henderson what she thinks about him ? I am 
sure she knows him well enough, and I fancy 
likes him a wee bit.” 

“ What’s the use of asking her ? ” said Mrs. 
Addington, “why, she told me of her own 
accord, the other day, a long story about him, 
the text of it all was his devotion to her, and 
•that she could not make up her mind how 
much she liked him. She really said that it 
only wanted the least encouragement on her 
part, to make him propose, and that it was at 
times quite painful to keep Mm at a distance. 
She is beyond everything such a lump of 
sentimental affectation; what does she think 
every man can' see in her to fall so desperately 
in love with? I pumped Mr. St. John the 
other day, and told him it was a great shame 
Ms making such a fool of Alice, and tried to 
see what he would say, but he was, I must 
own, very loyal, and 1 could get very Httle out 
of Mm; he would not say how much he liked 
her, though I knew he cannot help laughing 
at her, and he said he did not think her 'soft 
heart' would suffer much on Ms account, and 
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that Frank Digby and one oj two others had 
more claim to its sympathy than he had. But 
I wonder you don’t care more for him! I 
think he is charming, and Charley has had one 
good fit of jealousy about him already, but it 
has gone off enough for him to be let come 
down to stay with us this winter.” 

“ Then, dear, I hope you will find him more 
charming than ever,” said Lady Waldermere, 
“ and I don’t think in the meantime that I 
am* likely to spoil him* for'your lively society. 
I will get him well as fast as I can, and you 
and Alice can squabble for him then.” 

I am not going to squabble for any man,” 
she answered, if he likes to come and see me 
he can, but if he chooses to stay away, I shan’t 
break my heart,—^there are still as good fish 
ready to rise to the fly as him,* and I am not 
old or ugly yet. But let’s go down and see 
him.’’ . 

They went down and found Wilfred with 
the two small Waldeimeres by his sofa listen¬ 
ing to stories he was telling them. Flossy had 
seated herself on a low chair close to the sofa, 
and little Hilda had nestle^ close up to him 
with her head on his shoulder, while Brebis 
was listening as though she understood every 
word. 
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“ "What a family picttire! ” exclaimed Mrs. 
Addington. “I see you are a domesticated 
animal, Mr. St. John. I have come to ask after 
your health, and how Hilda is treating you.’’ 

“ Very kind of you, Mrs. Addington,” he 
answered. “ I am treated in a way that a man 
does not deserve for being clumsy enough to 
put his foot under the wheel of a carriage.” 

“All London is ringing with your gallantry,” 
she went on; “ they say that it was a frightful 
'smash, and that you saved Hilda’s life at the 
risk of your own, and now she is nursing you 
most charmingly. I saw Sir Percy Fitzroy 
this morning, and he told me that several men 
he had met had told him the whole story, 
without letting it lose in the telling.” 

“Very kind of the world to take so much 
interest in my doings,” said Wilfred, who 
knew that Mrs. Addington was amusing her¬ 
self by trying to draw him out before Lady 
Waldermere. 

Mrs. Addington stayed some little time 
longer rattling on, and losing no chance of 
chaffing the pair on the whole business, and 
about Wilfred be^g shut up in Lady Walder- 
mere’s house, and she said quite enough for 
Wilfred to see that she was not at aU pleased 
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to see him falling so much imder the sway 
of her fair friend, till he thought to himself, 
there are squalls to be looked out for ahead, 
but, vogue la galere ! he was comfortable where 
he was, and quite content to take the good 
the gods provided, without thinking of the 
wrath or jealousy of Mrs. Addington in the 
days to come. Ho promised to come down to 
Kirthorpe later on, when he was sound enough 
to get on a horse, and if his foot were well 
enough to go to the Horthamptonsliire balls, 
he would attend them. At last she departed 
after talking away in a most off-hand manner 
that evidently inclined to be sarcastic, and to 
try to say something a little unpleasant. 

Later in the afternoon. Sir Percy called. 
He was a long time in the drawing-room 
talking to Lady Waldermere, but he did not 
come in to see Wilfred, saying he was in a 
hurry, which the latter was rather surprised 
at, as he thought he was sure to look in, if 
only to show that he .had no ill-feeling with 
him for being actually domiciled in the house 
with the rose of beauty. But the fact was 
that Sir Percy was put out, die did not ap¬ 
prove of any man being in such constant and 
intimate, communication with Lady Wal- 
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dermere, and was out of temper; and if he 
had looked in on Wilfred, he was afraid he 
should show it a little, which was a thing he 
would not do for all the world. He had 
tried to prevent Lady Waldermere’s seeing 
what was in his mindj but clever as he was, 
she was cleverer, and a woman into the bar¬ 
gain ; he overdid his part too, rather, and re¬ 
ferred to Wilfred St. John, and the accident 
which caused his presence in the house, with 
c.too studied an indifference of manner, which 
she could not help being amused to see so old 
a campaigner as Sir Percy display. He was 
evidently piqued at her indifference to him, and 
was fast approaphing the state of the man she 
had described so graphically to her two friends 
at Glen Dhu. Sir Percy was really quite 
upset in all his calculations about women by 
her. He had imagined that she must be at 
least flattered by the so evidently marked pre¬ 
ference of a man who held so high a position 
in the world of fashion, and for whose favours 
so many fair women had scrambled, and now 
here was one certainly more charming than 
any of them, bu^. still a woman, who did not 
seem to care if he came or went, if he talked 
to her or not, and who showed no sign of 
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caring one straw if he made desperate love to 
another woman under her very nose. The 
provoking part was that if he showed signs of 
going away, she made not the slightest effort to 
keep him, or recall him, and all his old ideas 
of the way women were to be worked upon 
were quite useless. Whether she had no 
feelings, or was so proud that she set herself 
far above the weaknesses of other women, he 
could not make out; but, on the other hand, he 
had'so often seen her in her moments of care-* 
less gaiety, when she seemed the most thorough 
woman possible, and only too conscious of the 
charm she could exercise over all who came 
near her, as well as, delighted with the 
pleasant companionship of some one very 
agreeable. He had come there that afternoon 
with some undefined idea about how he was 
going to* make a sarcastic remark or two 
about Wilfred St. John, and put some little 
stone in his way, and at the same time make 
Lady Waldermere see that it was rather a 
strong measure for so pretty a woman as her, 
to take so gay an invalid into her house. The 
one effort, however, which he made to say 
something fell so flat, and she showed such ft 
calm superiority to any regard of what he 
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or anybody else* might think, and without 
saying anything, quietly implied that she was 
so far above any idea that what she chose to 
do could be for one moment compromising, 
that he had to give in at once, and he felt to 
his annoyance that ho left the house admiring 
her more than ever; and instead of gaining any 
advantage, that he had been very near putting 
himself in a ridiculous light, even if he had 
not in a small measure quite done so. 

' Mrs. Henderson called later in the day, ‘and 
in her real kindness of heart, and gushing 
sympathy with Wilfred’s misfortune, there 
was no trace whatever of any feeling except 
that of kindness. She was too simple, and 
too innocently confident of her own charms, to 
feel jealousy. She was one of those happy 
women into whose head the idea of any other 
woman interfering with her admire5-s never 
entered. It would have been hardly fair to 
say she was conceited; her blissful unconscious¬ 
ness of her own simplicity, made it impos¬ 
sible for her to be called that, and it was 
more the confidence of a mind that cannot see 
that any other minds difierfrom hers, or can feel 
in any other way, which saved her from Ihose 
feelings which prompted Mrs, Addington to 
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say smart things about the •dwellers in Park 
Lane. She was going to stay in London 
a little longer, and promised to come in again 
and cheer him up. She was quite genuine 
when she said she wished it had fallen to 
her lot to take care of the sick man, but that 
he was in the best of hands, and departed 
as kindly and pleasantly as she had come. 

Sir Henry’s business went steadily on, and 
he was very well pleased to stay in London, 
though it would have been hard for him tb 
say why he could not leave that veiy business 
in the hands of his agent and lawyer, which 
he really only fidgeted himself with for some¬ 
thing to do. He found he was not at all put 
out by Wilfred’s being in the house, and had 
become quite reconciled by finding that he was 
satisfactory to talk politics to,’ which he did 
in the*rather pompous manner of a half- 
country gentleman, half man of the world 
style of politician. Wilfred on his side got 
on well enough with him. He thanked the 
gods that he did not have to spend his life 
with him, but he could not say he was ever 
disagreeable, only hopelessly uninteresting. 
He was a kind-hearted man, and never would 
have been selfish intentionally, always eon- 
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sidering himself *7ery much the contrary, but 
having had his own way so thoroughly all his 
life, had made it seem impossible for him to 
alter his ways for any one, and he felt it was 
every one’s business naturally to conform to 
his wishes, as his wishes must be right. His 
wife got her own way sometimes by always 
humouring him in small matters, and very 
often by persuading him when she did what 
she wanted, that it was only because he wished 
4ier to do it. ‘ ' . 

In the evenings Sir Henry used generally 
to talk for a little, and then read and go to 
sleep, so that Wilfred and Lady Waldermere 
had a long timo’ to talk over all sorts of sub¬ 
jects, and to become more and more intimate. 

So a delightful week passed away for Wil¬ 
fred. His home had been broken up so long, 
and his life had been so wandering for several 
years, that he did not know what the feeling 
of a quiet pleasant household round him was. 
The position he was in was so different from 
that of a visitor, that he felt as though he 
belonged to the family, and they quite treated 
him as though he did. The children were 
devoted to him, and used to spend hours in 
his room,, and Brehis had taken to him as 
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though she had known him fi,ll her life. He 
had quite given up thinking about his position 
and feelings towards Lady Waldermero; he 
found himself with her every day, and he 
could not very well get away if he wanted to, 
so he left himself and the affairs of life to 
drift along, and shut his eyes to the future. 
How hard it would he to go back to the cold 
every-day routine of his solitary life ! how de¬ 
lightful life must bo ■veith such a companion! 
were thoughts that would ever and again* 
intrude themselves upon him, hut what was the 
use of indulging in them ? and he used, when 
tired of reading, and the children had left 
him, to lie among the cushions of his sofa, and 
indulge in long dreams of a life that never 
could he his. Dangerous dreams, but too 
pleasant to be put away; his foot would be 
well all too soon, and then he must wander 
away; the poor wounded creature that had 
been taken in and nursed would have to go 
out into the rough world again, and feel a 
kindly gratitude to those who had cared for it; 
but in spite of recovered health and freedom, 
a regret at leaving the shefter where it had 
been so gently treated, would he the strongest 
feeling. 
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So time passed on. The Waldcrmeres 
lingered on in London till Sir Henry began 
to get impatient, and Wilfred was really 
better, and there was no excuse for prolonging 
a life that was delightful to him, and seemed 
to be pleasant to Lady Waldermere. Wilfred 
was too diffident of his own powers of pleasing 
to think he would ever be more than a pleasant 
but ordinary sort of friend of Lady Walder- 
mer(j, and had too much good feeling in him- 
‘"self, as well as too much respect for her, ever 
to let his language or manner approach the 
ground of what was called in days gone by the 
name of gallantry, but which under various 
names is only too often practised in our own 
days, while she showed herself quite able to 
appreciate the delicacy of his manner towards 
her. She had now quite left off her fits of 
cynicism, but he was sure that her real cha¬ 
racter was most sensitive, and that she was 
possessed of unusually deep powers of feeling, 
though even now, well as he knew her, when¬ 
ever they approached any ground in which 
there might be opportunity for an expression 
of strong and serious feeling, she managed 
always to turn it off, generally with some 
little joke or laugh; and he never could lead 
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her into any real expression ’of opinion on a 
subject above the common range of society, 
and every-day life. They read several of the 
same books, French and English, and used to 
discuss them afterwards, and he often found 
that the range and variety of her reading was 
considerably beyond his own. He had in his 
life known. clever intellectual women, and 
pretty agreeable women, but the former had 
seldom any real feminine fascination about 
them, and the latter were apt to be so taken 
up with their charms, that their conversation, 
to honour it by such a name, was too often 
silly. Here was one who had all the power 
of fascination of beauty and intellect in the 
highest degree, and he saw how it was felt by 
all who had to do with her. her children 
first who adored her, by all her household who 
never left her service if they could help it, and 
to whom from the highest to the lowest it was 
a pleasure to do anything for her. In society, 
too, she seemed to have just the same power 
over all who came near her, and he was more 
astonished than ever to see the number of 
women who really liked herj and who could 
look on so pretty and popular a woman without 
jealousy. But on knowing her more intimately. 
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by far her greatest charm was in herself, in 
her delightful power of conversation, her 
ready wit, and the store of miscellaneous in¬ 
formation she seemed to have to draw on, 
without ever making the least display of it, 
and to such degi’ee did she carry her absence 
of showing off her knowledge, that often some 
not overwise man left her, delighted at finding 
a woman who, as he thought, really appreciated 
his attainments, and had sense enough to see 
what he was worth, and acknowledge his 
superiority over her, which he had found that 
so many women had not wits enough to do, 
the generality being too stupid to understand 
him. Blit here was. a woman with every 
charm of beauty, and at the same time with 
sense enough to know what his powers were 
worth; such a man fully feeling that there is 
nothing which a stupid man dislikes more, or 
which a clever man more appreciates, than a 
woman cleverer than himself. But whether 
intentionally or naturally Lady Waldermere 
had a way of never letting her inferiors feel 
her superiority, while with her equals she let 
it be long before they discovered the 46pth 
that was in her. Her husband, for one, had 
never fathomed it,—^hc, in his way, felt the 
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charm of her presence, and wds able to admire 
her beauty,—as he could not help doing, for, 
in fact, it was for that that he had married 
her,—but he considered that she was a woman 
who had her vagaries, who was sometimes 
tolerably sensible, and then wandered away 
into strange fancies, yet he thought that this 
was to be expected in a woman. As for her 
reading and powers of mind, he ignored them 
altogether, being quite, of the school of men 
who* say, “ A clever woman, sir ! what does a* 
woman want with cleverness ? her place is in 
her own house, to look after her children and 
her household! let her keep them in order, 
and stay among them! Jhat’s what a woman’s 
cleverness ought to be! as for your women 
who must be showing off before the world, I 
have no patience with them, their duty is to 
their husband, sir! to their husband!” 

He, in his heart, like many others, thought 
a woman should be little better than a house¬ 
hold drudge. What 'business has she with 
likes and dislikes ? it is her duty to love her hus¬ 
band, to take care of her children, to have 
twenty if it so pleases Prbvidence, as he 
chooses to call whatever poweir arranges the 
number of a woman’s family. With him and 
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those who thinb like him, it is all give and no 
take ; he would be considerate if it suited him, 
but only then, and in his heart he thought the 
sack and the bowstring were the real method 
of managing a woman. Love to him was very 
little removed from sensuality, and he thought 
that a woman as the inferior animal must go 
about in the world only to serve his ends in 
society, and to marry off her daughters, if she 
had any; all social intercourse to please her¬ 
self was a useless interference with her duties, 
and in theory should be interdicted, but 
modern custom has unfortunately given women 
so much liberty, so that it was useless strug¬ 
gling to-keep her in beyond a certain limit. 

Lady Waldermere thoroughly knew and 
understood her husband’s views, and had the 
wisdom never to combat them; he was not 
really as hard in practice as in theory, and she 
in the end had quite as much of the society of 
her friends as she wished, and more liberty 
than many of her acquaintances. Her children 
she was by nature most fond of, and they were 
really her first care in life, but her husband 
was no companion to her in any sense, and 
never could be. 

The time at last came when they must go 
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down into the country, and Wilfred must 
leave his quiet home in Park Lane. When 
little Hilda heard he was going the next day, 
she was in despair. 

“ Oh ! mamma! ” she said, “ don’t you like 
him any more ? won’t you take him down 
with us into the country ? I thought he was 
going always to stay with us. He always tells 
me stories when I want, and he has taught 
Brebis to walk all round the room on her hind 
legi^, and to lie dead, and’ to say she loves 
you.” 

“ How does she say that, Hilda ? ” asked 
her mother. 

“ Oh! I’ll show you in a minute, come 
hero Brebis at once,” and Brebis was produced 
immediately. “Now sit up like a good black 
sheep and say whom you love. ‘ Is it me ? ” 
no answdr. “ Is it Mr. St. John ? ” no answer. 
Is it Lady Waldcrmere ?” and Brebis opened 
her mouth and gave two harks prolonged to a 
howl, and then walked away wagging her 
stumpy tail with the velocity that only a 
poodle is capable of. 

“ An animal of great discernment, you see, 
Lady Waldermere,” said Wilfred. “ Hilda, 
will you let Brebis come and live with me and 
tell me whom she loves ? ” 
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“ Oh ! Brebis, will never leave me,” she 
cried, throwing her little arms round the 
woolly creature, “ but you don’t want her to 
tell you whom she loves—you know it, and 
you love her too; he told me he did, mamma, 
for I asked him ! ” 

Wilfred looked rather sheepish; for, whether 
he did or not, it was embarrassing for the child 
to bring it out like that. And little Hilda 
kept on by saying that she had said one day, 
•‘£T do love mamma so, don’t you love her too, 
Mr. St. John? and ho said he did! maniTna., 
he really did, and I am sure he does too ! ” 

“ Ho learnt to repeat it from you, my dear,” 
said Lady Wald/irmere, “just like Brebis has 
learnt it. Happy childhood,” she added, turn¬ 
ing to Wilfred, “ when we believe everything 
we hear. What a pity wo cannot live in the 
same blissful credulity all our lives I ” 

“ Do you mean,” he said, “ that you don’t 
believe in love at all? You do believe that 
Hilda loves you, at least, and I believe that 
every one in this house does too in their humble 
way, according to their different .positions, 
and I am sure yqji will not be angry if I admit 
myself to the honour of, sharing in a feeling 
that is possessed by all who know you well.” 
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He looked up at Lady Waldermere as he 
said this with so tender and affectionate a look 
that she made no answer, and walked across to 
the fireplace and was silent for a minute. 
Then she changed the subject and began to 
talk of other matters. 

Little Hilda was disconsolate at losing him, 
but was somewhat consoled when her mother 
told her she might ask him if he would come 
and see them in Warwickshire, which it is 
needless to say he promised, to do. Then sh< 
enumerated all the treasures he was to see, th( 
old donkey, the very tame cow, her large new 
foundland, besides otlier interesting animals o 
the human and other species, tor Hilda’s hear 
seemed to be large and (X)uld contain a whoL 
menagerie, and half the village. 

That evening as they were sitting in th 
library a|ter dinner, and Wilfred was express 
ing his feeling of the gi’eat kindness of Si 
Henry and Lady Waldermere, Sir Henry be 
came quite gushing, aqd said that he was realb 
sorry to part with him, that he had made thi 
house quite cheerful and pleasant, and ex 
pressed himself with a warmth quite unusua 
in hipi. Lady Waldermere did not say much 
she seemed at one time a little inclined t< 
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be melancholy, at least so Willed thought, 
but she brightened up, and was her old 
cheerful self, laughing over the game of eear^e 
she played with him with that light careless 
gaiety of hers that had at certain times al¬ 
most made him think that it was all she 
had in her. 

That night Wilfred’s dreams were sad 
and troubled, and many an hour did he lie 
awake, lamenting the flight of time, and 
*Y^gnely trying ta speculate on the future; 
but one thing he steadily resisted the effort 
to do, which was to define his feelings to¬ 
wards Lady Waldermere,—he was completely 
under the charm, he felt that, and that 
was enough for the present. The shadowy 
future must take care of itself! 



CHAPTER X. 

The winter passed, and Wilfred 8t. John had 
quite recovered. He had been to stay wi^fe-’ 
the Addingtons, at Kirthorpe, where he had 
more than one gallop over the glorious North¬ 
amptonshire pastures, and found Mrs. Add¬ 
ington in her glory. She was one of the 
few women who do show to advantage in 
the hunting-field, always looking pretty and 
neat, never coming to pieces at tne end of the 
hardest 0 / longest run, and never in the way. 
Wilfred, like many other men, had very great 
doubts if the hunting-field was a place for 
ladies at all, but he cbuld not help feeling 
that there were exceptions when he saw how 
Mrs. Addington looked there, and how beau¬ 
tifully she rode, and then she, was so cheery 
and pleasant to talk to going to the meet and 
home again; and during the long chilly wait- 
voi. n. 16 
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at the covert-side it was so nice to have a 
bright pretty woman always ready to talk, 
and always amusing. 

She seemed to receive him with extra 
favour, and to bo determined that he should 
find everything at Kirthorpe charming, her¬ 
self included. She talked to him a little of 
Lady Waldermore, but not very much, only 
casually alluding to his sojourn in Park Lane, 
and evidently was resolved that, whether she 
fjlt it or not, she was not going to show any 
sign of considering that he had swerved in 
his allegiance to her, or to do or say anything 
that could for one moment show any signs of 
jealousy ■ towards that lady. Wilfred was 
rather relieved when he found that she had 
adopted this line, as he had been a little 
afraid that Re would have had to undergo a 
aonsidcrable amount of gentle chaff, and some 
Dretty smart things from Mrs. Addington’s 
Dngue, which could be bitter enough when 
ihe chose. As for himself he found that he 
rerj easily dropped back into the old pleasant 
amiliar intercourse with her wjbiich had 
p:own up at .Folkestone, and the decided 
(reference for him which she did not hesitate to 
how was by no means disagreeable. He had 
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spent so many years of his life flitting from 
flower to flower, that there was nothing un¬ 
natural to him in for the moment ignoring 
everything outside, and devoting himself to 
the pretty and agreeable woman who was so 
ready to accept his little cares and attentions. 
He thought often and much of Lady Walder- 
mere, but she was so utterly different to Mrs. 
Addington,—there was so very little in common 
between the two ladies,—that he could not 
comf>are them. The strong and affectionate* 
friendship that he felt for Lady Waldermere 
seemed to him a thing so much apart from 
his flirtations with Mrs, Addington, or 
any one else, that the two seemed quite com¬ 
patible with each otherj and there seemed no 
breach of loyalty in what is called in the 
slang of the day,,“ canying oil,” with Mrs. 
Addington, when Lady Waldermere was not 
there. He had for so long followed the 
course that his inclination had prompted 
him to, and had always done as a matter of 
course just what seemed pleasant at the mo¬ 
ment, with so very little regard to consequences, 
that he would have been very, much startled if 
any one had told him that his conduct was 
anything but justifiable. His own feelings were 
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always so little engaged when he made him- 
nelf pleasant to any fair lady, whether 
married or single, that he never for a minute 
thought what hers might he, or of the conse¬ 
quences that his attentions to her, or her 
preference for him, might entail on her. He 
was not heartless or unkind in the least, and 
would have been the first to blame himself if 
he thought he had caused a moment’s discomfort 
to anyone, but this careless habit of amusing 
' fcimself by being as pleasant as he could to 
one agreeable woman after another, and 
then almost forgetting her existence, had 
sadly demoralized him. He would have told 
any one who blamed him that ho really liked 
the lady of the moment, and that he only let 
her see it, as was fair, but that she was in no 
more danger of feeling any mischief from it, or 
of being in any way compromised, than he was. 

So it was now with him and Mrs. Adding¬ 
ton. It would have been impossible to deny 
that there was a pretty hot flirtation going on 
between^ the two. Wilfred, on his side, was 
never likely to have one night’s, rest dis¬ 
turbed by any thoughts of the charms of Mrs. 
Addington, and she was too old a flirt to be 
much injured by the game which she was 
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playing; but besides amusing'herself, she felt 
a sensation of satisfaction and triumph at 
detaching him from Lady Waldermere. To 
take him from Mrs. Henderson was very poor 
sport. In the# first place she never believed 
that he cared one atom for that good-natured 
and sentimental lady; and she, too, was much too 
slow in perception to discover whether a man 
was more or less her slave than before, if he 
only talked to her, whep with her, in the old 
strain, so that to take him from her was tR) 
fun, but to gain a victory over Lady "Walder- 
mere was quite another thing. She had begun 
at the end of the summer to consider that 
Wilfred was her property, and she was not 
much pleased in her heart at the way he had 
devoted himself to Lady Waldermere up ir 
Scotland, but as that had cooled down when 
the party at Glen Dhu became more 
numerous, and as he had left there on the 
best of terms with her, and had parted 
apparently rather coldly from her friend, she 
had not thought much more of it; but the 
accident to his foot, and the long period he 
had resided under her care i» Park Lane, was 
quite another thing. It was all very well to 
say that he had hurt himself in her service, 
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and that comm6n gratitude made Lady Wal- 
dermere extend her hospitality and care to 
him, but she did not for one minute believe 
that if he had been some casual uninteresting 
acquaintance, who was a littl* hurt in doing 
something for her, she would have taken him 
for ages into her house in that way. She had 
been jjiqued too by the ill-success of her 
effort to get any opinion of Wilfred from 
Lady Waldermere, anji she had very strong 
■E?£spicions that tkat very correct and caulious 
lady cared much more about the wanderer than 
she would have liked any one to guess. 
This feeling, and the desire to pay her out 
for poaching (to her ^preserves, together with 
a real liking for the person in question, made 
her take pains to be extremely pleasant to 
him, and so things went on. As for her 
husband, he was used to her lirfle ways. 
They had had one or two grand flare-ups in 
days gone by, and he, when annoyed, would 
say what he thought pretty plainly, but he 
did not care much in this instance what she 
did; he felt that if it was not Wilfred who 
was first favourite, it might be some one whom 
he disliked and whom he was sure to have un- 
nnpleasant scenes with his wife about, so he 
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left them alone, contenting hin>self with an ocoa* 
sional sarc^astic observation, which he used to 
bring out without regard to time and season. 

So they went on till he had protracted his 
visit to the utmost length possible, and had 
renewed the old sort of semi-sentimental 
alliance with her. Before he left she had 
hazarded a remark or two about Lady Wal- 
dermere to him, but he took them very coldly, 
and did not rise at all, so that she felt it 
wiser to leave things alonej contenting hersijl^ 
with giving her a little dig or two, which 
ladies know so well how to give to their 
dearest friends when they are a bit jealous of 
them, so delicately managed that he could say 
nothing for her, but calculated to set him 
thinking whether Lady Waldermere was the 
very correct lady in past days that he had 
imagined. The seeds of a doubt or two on 
the subject were most judiciously sown, and 
Mrs. Addington trusted to time and chance 
helping to make them bear a little fruit later on. 

Wilfred left Kirthorpe and wandered back 
to London, not exactly knowing what to do 
with himself, when he got a^short letter from 
Lady Waldermere asking him, if he had 
nothing better to do, to come down to see 
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them in Warwickshire for a few days. His 
first feeling on reading’ the letter was one of 
great pleasure at the thought of seeing her 
again, and of once more living that pleasant 
life which he had enjoyed so much between 
her and her children in Park Lane. Then he 
reflected on the past, and on what the future 
might be, and ever and again the thought 
would force itself upon him, of what his real 
feelings were toward that fascinating lady, 
but he again refused to analyse them, rather 
dreading the result. This feeling was fol¬ 
lowed by an unpleasant recollection of the hints 
that Mrs. Addington threw out about Lady 
Walderraere’s pq^pt. It never occurred to him 
that there might be no ground for her suggested 
calumnies, for he did not perceive that she could 
have any object in saying a word about Lady 
Waldermere that was not true. She had 
certainly said nothing precise, but had ap¬ 
parently accidentally led him to infer that there 
were passages in Lady Waldermere’s past life 
which she would not care to have raked up 
again, and that the appearance of having been 
always so indifferent- to the admiration she 
had received, was not <juite justified by 'cir¬ 
cumstances. Lady Waldermere was certainly 
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clever enough to deceive any one, and she 
was only a woman and a mortal, and, after all, 
what was more possible than that she might 
have before then come across some man who 
was more agreeable than all the others. He 
remembered his old doubts about her, his old 
difficulty in realising her character, and he felt 
very uncomfortable. The pain that these 
thoughts gave him told him only too plainly 
the deep interest he took in her, and what his 
bitter disappointment would be if his id&l 
were to be brought down one little bit from 
the pedestal on which he had placed her. At 
one time he said to himself that it was im¬ 
possible, that she was porfecticn,—at another, 
that she was every bit a woman, and one that 
could charm any man she took a fancy to, and 
why might she not ere this have taken that 
fancy ? 'He let one day pass before he 
answered her letter, and wandered about, at 
one minute resolved to go down to see her, 
and somehow fathom all her life; at another, 
determining to go off abroad again, far away, 
and . put himself out of the reach of any of 
these worrying thoughts aqd ideas. But 
human nature was too strong, and he had 
made up his mind before he laid his head on 
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his pillow to slet^, that he would go do\vn to 
see her, and show her how he could be her 
intimate friend without any fear of falling too 
far under the power of her charm. The 
thought of Sir Percy crossed his mind more 
than once, and he could not bear to resign the 
field altogether to that agreeable and not over 
scrupulous baronet. The result was, as was 
of course inevitable, that he wrote a warm 
letter accepting her invitation, and that ho felt 
^ety impatient for the moment to come" for 
his journey down there. 

The time came at last, and Wilfred found 
himself driving in the dusk of a February 
evening through the beeches, elms, and oaks, of 
Waldei-mere Park. The country round was 
sufficiently hilly to be picturesque, and so 
beautifully wooded that even in that most 
cheerless of seasons it looked almost pretty, 
and gave abundant promise of what it would 
be in summer, in all the glories of the 
rich foliage of the midland counties. The 
house was well placed, looking over a largo 
part of the park and commanding a*fine view 
of the neighbouring country. There was a 
good-sized herd of deer near the house',' and 
farther away some small rough cattle were feed- 
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ing, both of which looked theroughly in their 
place wandering through the long avenues. 

The house was as old as the Tudors, but 
with all the advantages of old thick walls, 
the charm of deep windows, wide fire¬ 
places, and dark wainscots, united with the 
modem luxuries of hot air and plate-glass 
windows, put in judiciously enough not to 
destroy the character of the place. Sir Henry 
liked warmth and comfort, and though he lived 
but'little at Waldermere before he married,* h^ 
had done everything that was possible to make 
the place comfortable, and in the last few 
years what he had done before was supple¬ 
mented by the perfect taste of his wife. 

Wilfred came through the outer porch, 
which was shut off from the house by glass 
doors and a great curtain, into a charming old 
hall wifh dark oak panelling, from which 
looked down various grim ancestors of the 
Waldermere family from among pieces of 
armour they were supposed to have worn, and 
old useless-looking guns and swords. Opposite 
the door was an immense fireplace, so deep 
that there was room to sit tin the chimney 
comers on both sides of a huge log fire, and 
at one end of the hall was a wide staircase of 
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black oak. The whole was prettily lighted by 
old-fashioned brass clusters on the walls, in 
which wax candles were burning. The floor 
of polished oak was covered with great soft 
skins, and there was an immense sofa in front 
of the fire with several comfortable chairs, and 
a large table, the profusion of books, papers, 
and odds and ends on which showed that the 
hall was really used to live in. The whole 
was as perfect a picture, of comfortable luxury 
fed good taste as it was possible to imaging. 

As Wilfred came into the hall he was 
greeted by the irrepressible barking of his 
friend Brebis, who, however, recognised him 
almost immediately, and vied with the small 
Hilda in the demonstrations of their welcome 
to him. She seized upon him, dragged him 
into the soft recesses of the great sofa, and 
overwhelmed him with kisses, amfd which 
Brebis insisted on pushing her black cold nose 
from time to time to claim her share. 

“ Mamma said I might wait here, and tell 
you how glad we are to see you at home,” she 
said. “ I have so wanted you to come, but it 
is too late for yop to see any one to-night but 
your old friend Brebis; ain’t you glad t6 see 
dear Brebis again ? She still knows how to 
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lie dead, but she doesn’t love .mamma as well 
as she did, and is very lazy about walking ; 
you will take her to school again, won’t you ? ” 

“ We’ll soon brush up Brebis’ education 
again,” ho answered, “but is there nothing 
else to teach ? ” 

“Oh! never mind the others, they are too 
big, the donkey can’t walk on his hind legs, 
and Julius is too large.” 

“ Who is Julius? ” he asked. 

Julius Csesar! why, my and Flossy’s big* 
Newfoundland, who fetches sticks out of the 
water.” 

“ But where is Flossy, and how is she ? ’’ 
he asked. 

“ She is very well,” she answered, “ but she 
is upstairs; she said she would not interrupt 
me with you, that , you were my young man, 
and it was fair I should receive you without 
her.” 

“And who is Flossy’s young man?” he 
asked. 

“Well, it’s a secret, but I’ll tell yow,” 
answered little Hilda; “ she’s in love with Sir 
Percy Fitzroy, and he gave^ her a wedding 
ring‘which she wears, and it’s got an in¬ 
scription on it.” 
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“ And where’s mamma ? ” he asked. 

“ Changing her dress, she came in late, but 
she will be down in a minute to tea.” 

They had not been much longer talking on the 
sofa before he saw Lady Waldermere herself 
coming down the broad flight of steps. The tiniest 
little feet in little brown silk slippers, with 
forget-me-nots embroidered on them, peeped 
out, as she came downstairs, from beneath the 
skirt of a pretty light blue silk peignoir which 
made her figure lobk younger and slighter than 
ever, and her masses of light brown hair were 
coiled tightly round her graceful head showing 
its smallness and symmetry, which the tower 
of hair prescribed by fashion entirely con¬ 
cealed. 

Wilfred jumped up to meet her, and as he 
took her little hand in his, all doubts and mis¬ 
givings of her past, present, and future 
vanished from his mind, the pleasure of once 
more seeing her was enough, and he felt more 
than ever the intoxicating charm of her 
presence. 

“ I am afraid you will find it very dull here, 
Mr. St. John,” ,she said, “ we shall have no 
guests for two days, as those who were coming 
liave put us off; but I did not write to tell you. 
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as I thought the quiet of a day or two, though 
you might find it stupid, would bo good for 
you, and much better than late hours and a 
hot card-room.” 

“ You knew I should never find it dull,” 
he answered. “ Do you think I found Park Lane 
dull ? and now I have two sound legs to 
wander all over your delightful park with. 
What a dear old place it looks, and how charm¬ 
ing it must be in summer ! ” 

‘^It is a dear old place,” she answered, “ evei/ 
at this time of year, but you must come 
down and see it in the summer; then it is 
really beautiful, and though some people 
choose to call Warwickshire elull and mono¬ 
tonous in its scenery, you would find the view 
from the house most charming.” 

“ To match the view inside. Lady Walder- 
mere ? ” be said looking at her with a look of 
undisguised admiration. 

“ The hereditary beauty of Sir Henry’s an¬ 
cestors do you mean ? ” she replied, smiling. 

“Hardly,” he answered; “beauty will, I 
think, be a future and not a past possession 
of the Waldermere family; bqt really don’t you 
think that to judge from most family portraits, 
one would imagine that men had always 
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married into one family ? there is such a 
remarkable family likeness between all the 
wives.” 

“Yes,” she said, “and the dress seems the 
only thing to tell them apart by.” 

“How should you like to appear in that 
Queen Elizabeth get-up. Lady Waldermere ? ” 
he said. 

“ I should object very much to that stylo 
of waist,” she answered; “ they talk of women 
'Squeezing themselves in now, but what must 
they have done then ? I should have the bad 
taste to prefer the Charles the Second dress; 
how comfortable that lady looks up there, a 
trifle decollctec perhaps, but she looks so soft 
and kitteny compared to those other giim 
ladies j and though perhaps their morals were 
not all one could wish, they must have had 
some great fun after the dismal reign of the 
Puritans.” 

“ I don’t think we have much to complain 
of now,” he said, “ and we have one advan¬ 
tage over them in uniting town and country 
life ; theirs was all one or the otherj and what 
can be more delightful than to come down and 
see you like this ? In'those days you would 
have lived all in London and been very gay, 
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and never had any rest, or all in the country 
and have been desperately dull.” 

‘‘ In those days,” she answered, “ I should 
have lived and died in the sunny south, and 
never have seen the foggy climate of England. 
Where my mother settled, there I should have 
stayed, I suppose.” 

“And have married an Italian grandee, 
most probably,” said Wilfred. “ How should 
you have liked to marry a foreigner ? ” 

“ I am, as I said once before to you,” she* 
answered, “ so cosmopolitan that I should 
have got on very well, I think, married to a 
foreigner. I should never have known what 
English life was like, so I shoUld never have 
felt any contrast, and human nature is not so 
very different. It is true the small things in 
life and manners of Englishmen are diflEerent 
to those of cither French or Italians, but in 
the greater things there is not so much differ¬ 
ence between one polished and well-educated 
gentleman and another.” 

“ But,” said Wilfred, “ you must grant that 
Englishmen are much more what is called 
domestic than any other nat»n, except, per¬ 
haps* some of the North Germans, and in that 
respect they are better husbands.” 

VOL. IT. ! 7 ■ 
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'‘Now/* she answered, “you are coming to 
another question, what a good husband is, and 
I don’t think it by any means follows that the 
best husband is necessarily close to his wife’s 
elbow perpetually.. Husband and wife have 
each their duty in the woild, and their duty, 
according to my view, often must lead them 
in directions in which it is neither useful nor 
pleasant for the other to follow them. And I 
think, too, that however fond husband and 
Vife may be of each other, they may'’see 
enough of one another to become mutually 
tiresome. You, Mr, St. John,—ftagive me for 
saying so,—view the relations of husband and 
wife froni an extremely English point of view, 
and both English men and women, as you 
know, arc very slow to see that anything, 
which is foreign and different from their ways, 
can possibly be as good, let alone bdtter than 
theirs. You, I see, though a wanderer and 
willing to view many things liberally enough, 
are intensely English in your view of the 
matrimonial relations. I, as you know, am 
half American, and the rest foreign, or conti¬ 
nental if you lil^. Now, American men in a 
town are more like the' men on the Continent, 
in the way they live very much of their lives 
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out of their homes, but I don’t think it neces¬ 
sarily makes them worse husbands, or need 
diminish the love between them and their 
wives.” 

“ I may be prejudiced,” he answered, “ but 
I still have f-trong opinions on the subject, and 
I am satisfied in my own mind that the moral 
principle of an Englishman as a husband, is 
nearly always higher than that of a Frenchman 
or an Italian. I don’t think it need depend 
on‘the difference between his being Englisli, 
and the other a f gner, but in some way it 
has arisen, and I think the very question of 
domesi/icity, we will call it, though it sounds 
rather an absu’’'’ nm, has much to do with it. 
To an Engiishmui vho is married, his house is, 
in most cases, his hi-me, and if a happy one, the 
place where he wishes to bo most ; and in my 
ideal menage^ the society of his wife is the most 
delightful the world can afford to the husband. 
Now, as far as I can understand, the home of 
most married men of France and Italy, and it 
seems to me too, of many Americans, is the 
town they live in, and their house is merely 
a necessary head-quarters, •and their wife a 
necessary appendage as much as a pleasure. 
You see, Lady Waldermere, I have never 
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married, and perhaps for that reason,—as the 
unknown is always supposed to be something 
exaggerated,—I idealize the married state too 
much. I judge of it from the rare instances 
that I have come across, in which I have seen 
husband and wife as happy together as it has 
seemed possible for two human beings to be, 
and I should, if I were to marry, aspire to that 
happiness; and though I have no doubt that 
there have been numbers of most happy 
AaAiages on the Continent, the English idea 
of the great companionship of man and wife, 
and the intensely close communion between 
them, appears to me to afford the best condi¬ 
tions for the perfection of that happiness. If 
a man’s whole idea at starting in married life 
is that his highest hajipiness is to bo found at 
home, I think he is much more likely to find 
it there, than if he never imagines his life will 
be different from what it was as a bachelor, 
except in having a larger house and establish¬ 
ment than before, and having a wife at the 
head of it instead of—well, we wmn’t go into 
what BO many men on the Continent think a 
necessity, unfortunately too frequehtly after 
marriage as well as before.” 

“ I see, Mr. St. John,” she answered, “that 
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you are arriving at the highest ideal in your 
views; now, that can fall to so few that I think 
it almost as well to allow for the chances of 
the average husband and wife, and to see 
whether they cannot trot along just smoothly 
under the conditions of married life, that are 
not so very English, for under these foreign 
arrangements the wife is not in danger of 
seeing too much of a fidgety or disagree¬ 
able husband as she is here ; and though 
one or two may miss the beautiful ideal sta1« 
you dream of, I am half inelmed to think that 
rather more get a state of fair comfort in life.” 

“ You see. Lady Waldermere,” he replied, 
“ you speak from experience, and I from 
imagination ; when I have tried a wife, I will 
tell you whether the light of English domes¬ 
ticity answers my expectation.' You can tell 
me youf experience.” 

“ I don’t speak from any experience,” she 
answered quickly, “ I am only talking of 
general theories; but if you want experience, 
why not ask our friend Bessie Addington what 
she thinks of domesticity ? By the way,” she 
went on, changing the subject, “ what is the 
latest news of that lady, and how did you 
amuse yourself at Kirthorpe ?” 
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Wilfred then w.ent on to talk of the Adding¬ 
tons, and all they did when he was staying 
there. It seemed rather curious that before 
he had been ten minutes in the house, he and 
Lady Waldermere should be having one of 
their discussions on abstract subjects, before 
they even thought about the doings and short¬ 
comings of their most intimate friends, but it 
was very natural, and it was like taking up the 
thread of their life exactly where they had 
djTopped it, when they parted in Park Lanet 
Tea was brought in, and little Flossy made 
her appearance, and then Sir Henry, who was 
quite cordial in his greeting. He stood with 
his back to the fire, in a stiff neckcloth, and 
with nothing about him of the easiness of 
dress which most men of the present day at any 
age enjoy, but he looked quite the monarch of 
all he surveyed. His children seemed- fond of 
him, but a little afraid, and the contrast of 
their manner to him and to their mother was 
as great as was the contrast between them. 
Wilfred had been used in Park Lane to see 
a great deal of the family in this very private 
way , and had been unable to help contrasting 
the stiff and formal mind, as well as body of 
Sir Henry, with the great softness and adapta- 
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bility of his wife, and this coiitrast struck him 
especially strongly after the conversation they 
had just had. lie had often made little efforts 
to get Lady Waldermere to drop some hint of 
what she thought of her husband, and of what 
her real feelings were towards him, but he had 
never induced her to say one word on the 
subject, though from what actual motives he 
could not say. He had studied them in their 
own house in London, and now saw them as 
privately in their house in the country, .an{J 
his interest in the family became greater and 
greater, more particularly after the ideas that 
Mrs. Addington had put into his mind. Any 
definite ideas he had not, but what she said 
had created a feeling'of something akin to 
distrust, and he longed to know Lady Walder¬ 
mere intimately enough to feel that there was 
nothing* in the past of the friend he valued and 
admired so much, which could for one minute 
mar the picture he carried in his imagination. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

The next day little Hilda took him round to 
see all her various friends, animals and human. 
Julius, who was most demonstrative, the donkey, 
on which he had to get, and the favourite cow, 
who came for bread or other consideration as 
soon as the smajl child was in sight. Then 
he had to visit her old friends, men and 
women, ancient retainers, who fully returned 
little Hilda’s affection, and who seemed to 
worship, not only the sweetness of her' mother, 
but to feel almost as much as he did the 
charm of her beauty, and they spoke of her 
as of a superior being come from another 
world. He was much struck with the likeness 
of character between the mother and daughter; 
this little creature with all that charm of 
manner already, *and every promise of ‘the 
same sort of beauty, the sweetness of which 
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was as much its great feature,as its brilliancy. 
The morning was so bright that Lady Walder- 
mere sent out to him to propose to take him 
a drive, and ho was very soon seated by her in 
a pony phaeton worthy if possible of the fair 
driver. 

“ I see,” he said, “ that if you don’t hunt, 
Lady Waldermere, you can drive; you hold 
the reins as though you were driving live 
animals, and not a machine as so many people 
do. . It always amuses me so to see many of» 
the ladies who drive about London, sitting 
generally very upright, and holding the reins 
with their arms quite straight out, and often 
one in each hand. There seems to be with 
women in riding and id driving very little 
mediocrity ; they either do it very well indeed, 
or not at all well.” 

“l)on’ibehardonus,Mr. St. John,” said Lady 
Waldermere, “you forget the riding and driv¬ 
ing do not come into our regular sphere as they 
do into men’s. There is plenty of mediocrity 
among women in the things they all do, such 
as music, drawing, etc. Now with men, if they 
do those things at all, they generally do them 
very well, or, as you put it, not at all well • 
but I cannot tell you why, and I don’t think 
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that I have any» necessity for going into the 
first causes of anything.” 

“How do you like life down here?” he 
asked presently, after a pause, “ Do you find 
you take much interest in the poor people 
about ? I don’t ask after the country neigh¬ 
bours ; I know what they are generally like; 
but I mean do you like doing the lady boun¬ 
tiful?” 

“ I like seeing every one round me happy 
'and comfortable,”‘she answered; “ but I must 
confess that individually I don’t care about 
them.” 

“ But those I saw this morning—I mean 
little Hilda’s retainers—all seemed devoted to 
you,” he said. 

“ It is very kind of them,” she answered; 
“ and this devotion is purchased very cheaply, 
and I am afraid not much returned. I was 
not made for visiting about cottages. I cannot 
take an interest in their rheumatics and com¬ 
plaints, and 1 by no means share the feelings 
of a philanthropic lady who, I am told, arrived 
at the pitch of saying that she liked the smell 
of the people, meaning the unwashed; now I 
may be fastidious, but the odour of a room full 
of school children on a' damp day does not ex- 
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cite any pleasurable feeling in «ve. No, I fear 
I was made for a fine lady. I like, as you 
know, pretty clothes, pretty things about me, 
and all the luxury and refinement of my 
life.” 

“But,” he answered, “don’t you think, 
Lady Waldermere, you would have been as 
happy if you were almost poor instead of very 
rich, with your natural cheerfulness and re¬ 
sources in yourself?” 

“ As for my cheerfulness’ and resources-,” 
she answered, “ how do you know what they 
would be if they were tried? and as you 
choose to ask me, 1 don’t think I should have 
been happy as a poor woman, and you don’t know 
what my disposition might have been under 
those circumstances.” 

“ You don’t choose to do yourself justice,” he 
answered • “ but you are never likely to be 
tried, I am happy to say, so I can keep my 
own opinion as to what you would be under 
the contingency.” 

“Now, tell me truly, Mr. St. John,” she 
said, “how many of the ladies of your ac¬ 
quaintance, who live a good deal in the 
country, do you suppose really like visiting at 
the cottages of the poor? Do you believe 
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that there are cnany—I was very near saying 
any—who like it for itself as an occupation, 
and who do not do it from a sense of duty, or 
a feeling of kindness, and a wish to serve those 
round them ? ” 

“ Well, I hardly know,” he answered, “ but 
I am not sure that you are not right, and that 
there are not so many who really enjoy it; of 
course, there is the answer of the feeling of 
satisfaction, virtue its own reward, and that 
sort of thing ahbut it, which it brings'; not 
to mention the triumph of self-righteousness 
in many, but I should feel doubtful if there 
can be much pleasure in the actual work.” 

“ To any one of a refined and sensitive 
mind,” said Lady VV^aldermere, “there must 
be so much that is painful and disagreeable, 
both iu the sight of so much want and suffer¬ 
ing you cannot help, and in the thought of 
how little difference there really is in the dif¬ 
ferent classes of men. A very few years’ 
training in early life makes it all. Great 
refinement of mind, as well as of body, highly 
cultivated and poetical imagination, all a mat¬ 
ter of education! It cannot but be humiliating 
to think that it is only the chance of my having 
had parents rich enough to give me all sorts of 
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refinement and luxuries in early life, and a 
command of money since, which has prevented 
me from being now like that sickly and in¬ 
teresting-looking young woman there, twrirling 
her mop with the tribe of dirty brats behind 
her. Talk of imagination, and—what is the 
word now ? — sestheticisra, isn’t it ? where 
would it be as the wife of honest Hodge, as 
they call him, who is thought a pattern of all 
that is good as long as he is thick-headed 
enough to join no union to 6ompel farmers to 
raise his wages, shows now and then at church, 
seldom gets drunk, and does not jump on his 
wife, or put the baby into the copper when it 
squeals ? No ! ” she went on ; “ there seems 
such a vast chasm between the classes, and the 
difference is only skin deep ; you cannot alter 
it in later life, but you can so easily in early 
days whilb the clay is still soft. Look at little 
Hilda; I feel sometimes quite sad when I 
think what she might grow up if every advan¬ 
tage in life was taken away from her; it is the 
education and the life of refinement which puts 
the polish on. Imagine if there were to be 
great social commotion, and I yrcre ruined, and 
perhaps died, what would she be brought up 
as? And, do you know, Mr. St. John,” she 
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went on, “ that'there are now people who, be¬ 
fore the war in America, were as well off as I 
am now, friends and neighbours of my mother, 
who lost everything, literally everything, and 
not only money and property, but all who 
could work for them fell in that cruel struggle ; 
and now there are women, well born, delicately 
nurtured, used to every luxury of life, and ac¬ 
customed to be waited on by those to whom 
their word was law,—who now have to work 
with their hands for the bread they earn for 
themselves and their children—children of men 
the most upright and most honourable, who 
led in everything, and who made by their en¬ 
lightened laws America what it is. And now 
these children have to be educated no better 

than the children of the old slaves of their 

« 

parents, except for the kindness of some com¬ 
patriot less unfortunate. It makes my blood 
boil when 1 think of it, and of the way the 
Yankees have treated our people. Let Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe rant about the old cruelties of 
slavery, they were rare exception^. I am not 
going to defend slavery, but no cruelties on 
the slaves are equal to the cruelties that those 
liberators have inflicted on the unhappy people 
they conquered by the force of money and 
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numbers. I will not speak of things that were 
done ill war— war must always be dreadful— 
but I speak of what was done in the hour of 
triumph and in the long years since. They 
made a pretence of making peace, and restoring 
everything to its former state, only liberating 
the slaves; but under the pretence of jicnalties 
on rebel soldiers, as they called those who had 
been defending their home, their families, and 
all they lield most dear from Northern tyranny, 
they'committed wholesale robbery and spolia¬ 
tion, and the widow and orphan were the 
easiest and most natural prey of such wretches. 
Countenanced and encouraged by the leaders 
of the North, there came down a swarm of 
bandits of the lowest class, who, after making 
up imitations of the old State governments, 
composed of themselves and negroes, simply 
approjiriated whatever they took a fancy to, 
and no court that has since been constituted 
has attempted to make them disgorge their 
spoils, and there are those among them who 
beiu* names well known to Europe, who have 
stolen, yes, stolen title deeds, and now, to all 
appearances, hold property legally, the owners 
of which, women and children, would be now 
begging their bread were they not too proud 
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to proclaim thek miseries. Can you wonder 
that the men who have countenanced and en¬ 
couraged such deeds of villany have by their 
misgovernment made the government and 
administration of America a byeword in the 
world. What else could you expect ? They 
took by force, not their own, the reins of go¬ 
vernment out of the hands of the hereditary 
leaders of the country, and put it into the 
hands of the lowest and most uneducated, and 
•■now they are reaping the fruits. You tliihk I 
speak warmly, Mr. St. John, but you do not 
realise what the struggle was to us. I say us, 
for after my father’s death, which I cannot re¬ 
member, I lived in my mother’s native town of 
Eichmond for a time, and all the friends of my 
early days wore engaged in that terrible war. 
My own brother, my only dear brother, who 
was to me dearer than any one on earth, my 
ideal of all that was bright and sti'ong and 
chivalrous as a child, was killed fighting under 
that greatest and best of men and of generals. 
All the old friends of my childhood were en¬ 
gaged, and all suffered. I longed so to be a 
man, and bear n^ part in it, but if the women 
could not go to the front and fight, they nobly 
bore their part in that sad and weary work of 
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caring for the sick and wounded, nursing and 
tending those whom they loved best till they 
were weU enough to be sent again to the front, 
never to return! You hear little enough now 
of the awful sufferings and sorrows of those 
days; the survivors are too proud, and have too 
much pluck to lie down and bemoan their fate J 
bravely they fought against it, and bravely 
they have accepted it, but it is none the less 
heavy and cruel. I sometimes, in the luxurious 
ease in which I live, feel as though it was 
wicked of me to have everything that money 
can bring to make life pleasant, when I think of 
the hard lot of many who are almost my rela¬ 
tions, You think I speak like an American, 
but how can I do otherwise ? English my 
father may have been, but I never knew him; 
my mother was devoted to her country, and my 
earliest associations are with Virginia, and there 
my dear brother lies; he who had just finished 
his education in England, with good prospects 
and fortune, who devoted his young and bright 
life to a cause he held so sacred.” 

She paused for a minute, her cheeks flushed, 
and her eyes sparkling with eiicitement; never 
had Wilfred seen her look so perfectly lovely, 
and he could not help thinking that if it was 
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for such women,'and for the homes which they 
made happy, it was no wonder that the men of 
the Southern States fought so fearlessly and 
weU, and he could have said with the poet who 
saw in his vision the fair Helen, 

No marvel, sovereign lady : in fair field 
Myself for such a face had boldly died. 

Presently she turned to him, and said, “ I 
am afraid, Mr. St. John^ that I have astonished 
•you with my veheriience; this is a topic I never 
speak of, it is to me too painful, and I should 
speak to those who do not understand me. I 
don’t know what led me into it now. 

“ I hope. Lady Waldermere,” he answered, 
“ that it was a feeling that I should understand 
you and sympathize with you that led you 
to talk so. I do, and most deeply.” 

“ Thank you,” she said simply,' looking 
round into his face, with an expression in which 
was a depth of softness and sweetness he 
had never seen before, “ I believe you do.” 

She drove on in silence for some time 
through the fresh air under the bright morn¬ 
ing sun, and both of them were 'too much 
occupied with their thoughts to speak; at last 
he said, 
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“ How strange it is that though most of us 
must at times think very seriously of life, we 
very seldom speak seriously even to our dearest 
friends.” 

“ I think,” she answered, “ it is that we 

don’t often come across people we pare to open 

our hearts to, for one thing, and for another, life 

would be too dismal a thing if we were always 

in the serious way. We must look as much 

as possible on the bright side, and though ^ 

our thoughts may guide our actions, our words 

need not be always betraying them. Besides 

1 think it is our duty to show the brightest 

side to all about us. With me it would be 

>> 

a matter of pride to keop my thoughts and 
feelings out of sight, and so I always try to 
do.” 

“ And succeed very well,” he answered. “ 1 
never met any one harder to read than you 
are. Lady Waldermere. I have never liked to 
say so to you, but do you know I never in my 
life saw any one whose‘character was so diffi¬ 
cult to understand as yours ? ” 

“ Have you been* trying so hard to read 
it?” she asked, laughing. 

“ I must confess to a humble effort in that 
direction,” he answered. 


18—2 
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“ And how far do you think you have suc¬ 
ceeded ? ” she asked. 

“Not so very far, I must confess. I am 
always finding out something new, and often 
something unexpected; for instance, I have 
this morning come upon a view I never saw 
any signs of before, and I don’t know what 
the next may be. I wonder what you think 
of your own self? ” he asked. 

“ Do you think I am going to show you how 
all the tricks arc done? ” she said, “ I should 
be but a poor conjurer if I let you see all the 
machinery. You see the tricks, and the 
effect of them* the secret of their perform¬ 
ance is mine, and so it must remain. Take 
my advice, and don’t seek to know too much, 
Mr. St. John^ if you are too curious, you may 
discover things you do not like ; take the good 
the gods give you, and ask no questions ! ” 

“ Do you mean, Lady Waldermerc, that I 
might find out depths in you that would de¬ 
stroy the illusion ? ” he said. “ I am not going 
to take that as your meaning anyhow, but I 
will ask no more questions. I am content to look 
and admire, and my admiration and astonish¬ 
ment only grow with the variety I find con¬ 
tinually in the view.” 
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“ Then I hope you will never come to any 
view which may break the spell,” she answered. 
“ But talking of views, what do you think of 
the one now before us ? In summer it is really 
beautiful,” and as she was speaking she pulled 
the ponies up to show him the view before 
them. They looked down on the park, with 
the old dark red brick and stone house showing 
itself among the tall limes that surrounded that 
side of it, and on each side of it stretched long 
avenues of trees. In a mofe distant part -of 
the park was a large sheet of water, and 
masses of wood on the further side of it. 
Two or three miles away was the small neigh¬ 
bouring town with its ohurch spire towering 
above it, and a little bfue smoko hanging 
over it, and far away the distant hills looked 
blue and soft, with here and there a wooded 
hill-side, fi,nd more than one church tower and 
spire in the far distance. 

“ Who, after looking at this, could say the 
midland counties are not beautiful ? ” he ex¬ 
claimed. 

“ I am glad I had a fine day to bring you 
up here,” she said; “ this is my favourite 
view* and here I come in the summer when I 
want to refresh my mind with the beauties of 
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natTire. And n-ow I will show you how the 
ponies can trot when they are going home to 
luncheon.” 

And so saying she gave them their heads, 
and they went off down the hill at a pace 
that made Wilfred wonder at the nerves of 
the fair charioteer, and in a very few minutes 
they were at the old porch of the house. 

That evening they were still alone, no more 
guests being expected till the following day, 

, and after dinner they had gone into- the 
drawing-room. Sir Henry was sitting reading 
near the fire, in front of which Brebis had 
stretched out her black curls on' a white bear¬ 
skin, and Lady.Waldermere was sitting at the 
pianoforte, which shb had been playing on in 
a desultory manner while talking to Wilfred. 
Presently she* said to him, “Mr. St. John, you 
heard me talk of my old days in’ Virginia 
to-day for the first time, and I think I must 
have astonished you by my warmth and enthu¬ 
siasm when I talked about the war. I have 
been wondering since why a small discussion 
about the difference of education between the 
rich and poor should have led ifle to break 
out like that. But you must try to forget 
that you ever heard* me so warm. It is a 
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subject I never allude to, for JE cannot contain 
myself when I do.” 

“ Please don’t ask me to forget what I have 
heard,” he said, “ for you hardly can imagine 
the different thoughts your words roused up 
in me, and I fear, however much you might 
desire it, that I could never forget our drive 
this morning. I always had the deepest sym¬ 
pathy with the South in their great struggle 
for independence, and I have often regretted 
that I did not do as more than one friend, of 
mine did, go and fight for them. I was lead¬ 
ing a useless idle life at the time, and if I 
had survived it, should have been a better 
man for having seen so serious and earnest a 
side of life. I rememlter so well the enthu¬ 
siasm that the singing the song ‘ My Mary¬ 
land ’ used to excite here in 'England; they 
must be»quite sacred words to you.” 

“ Did you ever hear,” she asked, “ the last 
Southern song, written since the war ? the words 
are so pretty, and it is so little known in Eng¬ 
land.” 

“I don’t think I ever did,” he answered, “but 
Ishouldlike to very much. I so wish you would 
sine it. I know you can sing, and very well 
i have never lot me hear you.” 
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“ I will make this one exception, and for 
this one song,” she said, “ but it is only for you 
to hear the words of it which sound better to 
music. It goes to the tune of the "Wearing of 
the Green, and is called the Wearing of the 
Gray, in memory of the dear old uniform.” 

Lady Waldermere then sang in a yery 
^wcet voice, and with the most perfect expres¬ 
sion, the following words :— 

Oil! have you heard the cruel tews ? Alas, it is too true ! 
•Updii the Apoiuattox down went our cross of blue, 

Our armies have surrendered, and bowed to Northern sway. 
And for evermore forbidden is the Wearing of tlie Gray, 

No more on fields of battle waves the banner of our pride, 

In vain bencatli its crimson folds our Stewart and Jackson 
died: » 

Like a meteor of the evening that flag has passed away. 

And low are they who guarded it, the Wearers of the Gray. 

I met a Mississippian, right hard my hand he wiwig. 

The tear was in his dauntless eye, and faltering was his tongue, 
As in broken words he told me of tliat disastrous day. 

Which made a badge of infamy Uio Wearing of the Gray.' 

Now honour to each patriot bold that’s to his country true. 
And shame on every Soutliron cur who wears the focman’s 
blue! 

While round the Blue Bidge rooky peaks the evening mist 
shall play, , 

We’n, like our mountains, never leave the Wearing o^ the 
Gray! 
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Bomemberhowwe scattered them beneath those mountains old, 
How we tamed the power of the strong, the valour of the 
bold, 

When thundering through the bloody gap old Longstreet 
thrust his way, 

Iteinember tliis and ne’er forsake the Wearing of the Gray ! 

We liave lost all but honour, yet our country bears no shame, 
And though borne down by numbers, still we wear our an¬ 
cient fame. 

And though exiles from our native land in distant climes we 
stray. 

We’ll not forget our early love, but proudly Wear tlieGray! 

Then here’s to our companions bold, who in the field have 
died 

In tile forefront of the battle closely fighting by oiur side. 
Though our lips be little used to prayer, yet for their souls 
we’ll pray, 

Who fell beneath that banner for the Wearing of the Gray! 

• 

But Uie time is fast approaching, it’s not distant many years. 
That shall bring revenge and triumph, and dry our bitter 
tears, 

Wlien the aimre cross shall float again, no mure to pass away, 
And the token of our victory be, the Wearing of the Gray! 

Wilfred sat perfectly spellbound while she 
sang those pathetic wojds. There was a depth 
of feeling in. her voice that carried every word 
home to him, as she seemed to be pouring out 
her whole soul with the music. She sat 
silent for a minute when she had finished 
gazing into the air, and then turned slowly 
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roimd to him, and as she bent her soft eyes on 
him, he could see the large tears sparkling in 
them, and he with difficulty restrained his own. 

“What wonder they fought so ! ” he said to 
her in a low voice. “ If they had such as 
you to fight. for. Lady Waldermere, what 
could not a man do after you had sung to him 
such words as those ! if he had you to die for, 
or you to place the wreath of bays on his brow 
if he returned victorious ! ” 

Yet,” she answered, not noticing or heed¬ 
ing the reference of his words to herself, 
“ though so many died, there were those who 
were conquered, and the greatest and best 
survived to die of a broken heart. I have 
always been so glad that I knew him and 
loved him. The world does not yet do fall 
justice to the noble character, as well as 
splendid abilities, of General Lee; bat history 
will be just to his memory, and in. future days, 
when the bitterness of the strife has passed 
away, his wonderful genius as a commander 
will be imderstood, and his self-devotion and 
perfect self-denial will be held up to the ad¬ 
miration of the world, as they should be. 
Mr. St. John, who have you in England among 
the great men of the last hundred years who 
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can compare with him ? He fought, and was 
ready to give his life for what he believed to 
he a just and holy cause; and when that cause 
was hopeless, he forgot party feeling and party 
bitterness, and devoted himself to his country, 
till his noble heart broke with the injustice he 
saw around him,—injustice he could do so 
little to alleviate ! ” 

“ There are many. Lady Waldermere, who 
do do him justice,” said Wilfred, “ but the 
events of those days are "so near that we do 
not yet see how brightly his glory shines above 
all the rest, and unfortunately his name is pre¬ 
judiced with so many who only look upon him 
as the great champion for the maintenance of 
slavery. There was immense sympathy in 
England with the South, but the North 
enlisted very many here by the cry of aboli¬ 
tion, and that feeling still goes on.” 

“ Yes,” she answered sadly, “ it is but too 
true, slavery cannot be defended, and those who 
do not understand the whole causes of the 
struggle, will only think that Lee fought against 
the abolitionists; but slavery was not the real 
cause of the war, nor was slavery so fearful a 
thing as it was declared to lie in the pages of 
the righteous author of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 
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for whom the privacy of' no family is sacred, 
and for whose pen no story is too foul, or 
calumny too base, so that she may add to her¬ 
self a little more notoriety, and put a few more 
dirty dollars in her pocket. A worthy sister of 
a worthy brother, indeed ! What a cause must 
liberation have been, if it needed such an 
apostle! ” 

Lady Waldermere was silent for a minute 
while she recovered from her burst of in¬ 
dignation, and Wilfred said to her, “ Do you 
believe in the words of the last verse of your 
song ? ” 

“ No,” she said, “ I do not,—revenge we 
shall never have, our cause is lost for ever; 
only in ihe dreams of poets and women can 
the hope of revenge and triumph exist. The 
men of the South have set themselves to work 
to repair what has been done, and in long 
years some things will amend; the best men, 
the most respected and respectable men will 
eventually once more rise to power, but our 
loved confederation is a dream of the past. 
Men have forgiven much, but we women can¬ 
not pardon—there were deeds done that we 
can never forgive; but we can only sing of 
revenge, and give our bitterest curse to those 
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who not only crushed us, bufr insulted us when 
we were down.” 

“ Can you really feel so bitterly ? ” he 
asked. 

“ Can I not ? ” she said, with her eyes 
flashing. “ I told you to-day to beware of 
trying to fathom too deeply. You see what 
you have come to already. You think you can 
judge so much of human nature and character; 
but what do you know of the effects of a 
southern sun even on your* slow Anglo-Saxoil 
blood? And you expect to And men with 
as chilly blood as yourself! ” 

“ I won’t fight about it,” he answered, 
“ but I almost think you do injustice to the 
warmth of our feelings here; but do you think 
it is in any way a shock to me, or a trying 
thing to find you with such deep feelings? 
If you do, I must tell you how mistaken you 
are; after the cold indifference I have been so 
often used to find, after seeing every impulse 
ground down by the. rules of convention and 
propriety till there remains often nothing but 
a machine, whose chief pleasure is in saying 
unpleasant things about those who have not so 
thoroughly subdued their feelings, do you not 
think it is really delightful to find some one 
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whose feelings are only masked, but whose 
heart, under the restraint which the world has 
imposed upon it, beats with all the passions of 
a human being ? They say. Lady Waldermere, 
that those who can hate well, have also the 
counterpart in their nature.” 

“ Do they, Mr. St. John ? ” she said. “ Are 
you sure that they know what they are talking 
about ? But come,” she said, getting up to break 
off the subject, “we are getting too dismal. 
I will play you at eearte, or even the Yankee’s 
favourite Euchre if you like. We will not cry 
during this last evening we shall have in 
quietness.” 

The rest- of the evening was pleasant enough, 
but Lady Waldermere had so effectually broken 
the spell, that they returned no more to the 
subject of the song, and the sorrows and mis¬ 
fortunes of the Southerners. 

That evening, after Sir Henry had left 
Wilfred alone in the smoking-room, where he 
never stayed long, not being much given to 
smoking or sitting up late, he sat for long 
gazing at the glowing logs, with Brebis curled 
up in the arm-chair opposite to him, blinking 
at him every now and then with sleepy eyes, 
and evidently wondering what he could be 
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doing sitting there alone so long doing nothing, 
and keeping her from the place on the foot of 
his bed that she had insisted on appropriating. 
And long and deeply he thought, and in the 
red fire-light he saw armies in the field, he 
saw battles lost and won, and great generals in 
council, and he saw men whose lives were 
devoted and sacrificed to what they held sacred, 
who scorned the ease and comfort of life when 
there was real work to do in the world; and 
he saw beyond all a lady more beautiful, more' 
charming than all, who was the spirit and the 
goddess who excited all, and encouraged all, 
a glance of approval from whoso eyes, or a 
word of encouragement from whose lips, was 
sufficient reward for all toils and labours. TTis 
own past life, with its little toils and hardships, 
its attempts and failures, seemed so insignifi¬ 
cant that he felt he must indeed change if a 
word of approval or encouragement was ever 
to come to him from that fair being. “ What 
must life be with such a. one as her to guide 
it! ” he thought; “ but who that 1 ever knew is 
worthy of it ? She should be the companion 
and helpmate of a hero! Of such a one as 
the General of her native land, whose memory 
she worships—who else is worthy of her? 
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And what is her*lot in life ? And he looked 
deeper and deeper into the red fire, and sat 
gloomily thinking till the logs were cold and 
grey. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

WiLPKED stayed some days longer at Walder- 
mere ^‘ark, and in spite of 'other guests saW 
much of Lady Waldormere, but he never 
succeeded in making her talk again as she 
had done on the first day he was there, 
and she easily and quietly avoided becoming 
in the least enthusiastic on any subject he 
might try to draw her out upon. That burst 
of enthusiasm was like the suiden lifting 
on one sido of the corner of a curtain, showing 
a glimpse of a strange and beautiful picture 
behind it, but which is almost immediately 
drawn back again, and. the picture impene¬ 
trably veiled. He became greater friends than 
ever with little Hilda and her Brebis, and even 
Flossy, in the absence of her admirer. Sir 
Percyf condescended to imitate her mother and 
be very kind to him. His life was becoming 
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almost too pleasant, and be was beginniag to 
feel himself a part of the family, but the time 
came when ho could propose to stay no longer ; 
and he felt that even if Lady Waldermere had 
wished it, she could not have asked him to 
prolong Ms visit without its appearing strange. 
Sir Henry and he got on together well enough; 
they had little really in common, but Wilfred 
was a man of the world, of very varied ex¬ 
perience, and could without any difficulty take 
some interest in Sir Henry’s various occupa¬ 
tions, and not unfrequently be of use to him, 
so that he made him welcome for as long as 
Ms wife chose to ask him to stay. 

Easter was early that year, so the Walder- 
meres arranged to stay in the country till 
Whitsuntide, coming up to London, perhaps, 
for a few days first, and Wilfred did not 
require much pressing to make him promise 
to come down for a few days at Whitsuntide, 
and see the place in all its beauty of early 
summer. 

As he left the park, he could not help con¬ 
trasting his present feelings with what they 
were on his coming there but a few days 
before. He was then fresh from the impiession 
of all Mrs. Addington had said, and he thought 
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he had quite determined to» show how in¬ 
different he could be to the fascinating lady he 
had just parted with. The hints which Mrs. 
Addington had let drop about the passages in 
the past life of Lady Waldermere, and the 
casual mention of Sir Percy Fitzroy’s name 
in connection with hers, were then rankling 
in him, and he thought he had come down 
there perfectly safe from aU fear of entangling 
himself in a dangerops and hopeless attach¬ 
ment. He had reasoned Within himself that? 
he was too old and too battered to have any 
absurd romantic ideas, and that there cotdd 
be no possible reason why he should not enjoy 
the friendship and society of the most agree¬ 
able woman he had over met, but he had never 
quite dared to analyse to the bottom what 
his real feelings about her were, and he was 
now paying the penalty. 

Reluctantly he had to own to himself, when 
he had parted from her, that he was as deeply 
and enthusiastically ut love with Lady Walder¬ 
mere as if he wore a boy of twenty. Her 
image was now even before him ; he remem¬ 
bered her words on every subject they had 
talked of, and her influence was upon every 
thought and deed of his life. 
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Wilfred St. <krohn was a man who had a 
very high sense of honour, and would have 
been among the first to condemn any man who 
deliberately set himself to make love to the 
wife of a man whose hospitality he had con¬ 
tinually enjoyed; and though to some degree 
his sense of the moral wrong of so doing had by 
being among the Bohemians of the world been 
a little blunted, he was by no means insensible 
to it to a high degree. But he did not 
‘consider that ho had been guilty of any offence, 
either against honour and morality, or against 
hospitality. lie felt that Lady Waldermere 
liked him, but he had no reason what¬ 
ever to think that she had any feeling beyond 
ordinary friendship for him; on the contrary, 
he believed that she had sufficient command 
over herself, if not sufficient insensibility to the 
powers of pleasing of any man, and ‘certainly 
of him himself, to run no risk whatever of 
even for one minute compromising herself or 
her tranquillity of mind. And as for his love 
for her, it had grown up without his knowing 
it. He had begun with admiration, and then 
had gone on with curiosity and the desire to 
understand more deeply a character the‘ like 
of which he had never met before. Then he 
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had become more and more • interested, her 
apparent indifference as to whether he liked 
her or not had piqued him, and her insensi¬ 
bility to any emotion whatever when he met 
her or parted from her,—such is the strange 
contradictory nature of man,—only attracted 
him the more. Then had followed his close 
intimacy with her, and after that the bitter 
thoughts that Mrs. Addington’s words had 
aroused in him. If he_had been able to under¬ 
stand his mind more thoroughly, he would 
have known that the state in which he came 
down to Waldcrmere Park was anything but 
one for ensuring calm indifference in daily 
and intimate intercourse with a woman who 
had already so deeply inlerested him, but he 
had neither realised it, nor in truth would 
he have wished to, and probably if he 
had kncfwn his danger, he would not have 
turned aside from it. Now ho felt that so far 
as he was concerned the mischief was done, 
and he must think of the future. Many and 
various were the ideas which passed through 
his brain; he thought of following the ex¬ 
ample of the knights of old, who, when they 
had* fallen under the influence of some hope¬ 
less passion, wandered about the world doing 
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reckless and valiant deeds in honour of the 
lady of their love, sometimes useftil, sometimes 
perhaps very much the contrary. 

But grand as these things might bo to read 
of in the pages of the ‘ Morte d’Arthur,’ and 
the old books of romance, the world had become 
so very prosaic and practical that he was more 
likely to make a fool of himself, and to emu¬ 
late the achievements of the unfortunate 
Spanish Don, than of any of the knights of 
romance whom he* tried so vainly to follow. 
Should he go away, wander abroad again, and 
once more try to make his way in the world ? 
He had the advantage of experience, it was 
true, but none * of the buoyant hope and 
expectation of youth to cheer him along; 
the romance of that life was hopelessly gone^ 
there remained only the hard work of it, and 
the dreariness of exile from his own Country, 
with the feeling that if after years of labour 
he did succeed, he would be too old to return 
to England and enjoy his success. No ; that 
would never do; why after all, should he go ? 
If he could live in England what did it matter ? 
—^his life might not bo very useful,‘but then 
there were others to do useful things; besides, 
he would do something and make himself use- 
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M, why shotdd he go away ju^ as life was be¬ 
coming pleasant to him ? Why could he not be 
a friend to the charming woman whose society 
now constituted to him all that was delightful 
upon earth ? he would devote himself to her 
service, he might be of use to her by remain¬ 
ing near her ; and certainly of more use than 
by going av-ay and never seeing or coming 
near her: then he really loved the little Hilda, 
he could all his life take the deepest interest 
in her, it would be something to live for, 
something to tie him to life here; and as far 
as her mother was concerned, if he kept his 
feelings to himself, what possible harm was 
done ? He might have moments of pain, but, 
on the other hand, therb would bo days of 
great happiness when he was near her; his 
love for her was so full of the highest and 
truest rdfepect that she would never even sus¬ 
pect it, and he would put such a watch over 
himself that she should see no change what¬ 
ever in him. As long as he thus guarded 
himself in all his intercourse, it was impossible 
that he could have to accuse himself of one 
word or thought contrary to any sense of 
duty or honour. After all, the danger 
and pain were his, and not hers, and he 
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could suffer an^ be still, if suffering there 
might he. No, if he had by chance discoTered 
his own secret, no one else had,. and things 
could go on just as before. No harm had 
been done, or would be, and so after two 
or three days’ uneasiness he settled down into 
his old life again, now and then running down 
into the country for a day’s hunting, and 
spending most of his evenings at the whist- 
table. But as far as Lady Waldermere was 
concerned, he looked forward to seeing- her 
again as the one thing in life to dream of, and 
he had so satisfactorily arranged matters in 
his own mind that he had no misgivings 
whatever about the future; he would enjoy 
what there was to ‘enjoy to the uttermost, 
and if any pain should come to him, he 
would regard it only as the necessary payment 
for his happiness. ‘ 

Easter came, and brought the Addingtons 
up to London at the end of Easter week, to 
stay for the season. Hunting was pretty well 
over, and the country had no more attraction 
for the lively Lady of Kirthorpe. Wilfred 
was in London when they came up,* and re¬ 
ceived an invitation to dinner as soon as* the 
cook had had time to heat the copper, to 
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which he responded by presenting himself in 
Prince’s Gate in person. 

Mrs. Addington asked him at once about 
his visit to the Waldermeres, and showed him 
that she was very curious to know on what 
terms he was with Lady Waldermere, whether 
he was closer friends with her than ever, or 
whether either change or what little she had said 
to him at Kirthorpe had cooled the alliance be¬ 
tween them, and perhaps brought him back 
again to his old allegiance to her. But Wil'» 
fired was very hard to get anything out of, and 
Mrs. Addington was dissatisfied accordingly. 

Mrs. Addington was a woman in whom 
was a strange mixture of good and bad. Ac¬ 
customed to have her own way all her life, she 
was quite spoilt; and though naturally of a 
kindly disposition, she could not understand 
being thwarted in anything she had made up 
her mind to, and so resolved was she always 
to gain her end that she was not very scrupu¬ 
lous what means she used to sweep any 
obstacle from her path. Always ready to help 
a Mend, she would do many kindnesses, and 
would really take trouble, and put herself out 
to do them; but if it was a question of their 
comfort and happiness or hers, it never seemed 
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to occur to her that there could be one moment’s 
hesitation in the choice between the two. If 
she had understood what she was doing, she 
would have been the first to condemn it, but 
even the having condemned it would very 
likely not have turned her from any line of con¬ 
duct that she was bent on, as she would have 
found some excuse for it which would have 
thoroughly satisfied herself. She was a 
woman of strong passions more than of deep 
feelings, and given *to following her impulses, 
quite reckless of consequences, and more than 
one scrape in her past life bore testimony 
to her thoughtlessness and her disregard of 
many of the ordinary restraints of society. 

She had certainly liked him very much, but 
it was a question if she had ever cared very 
deeply for Wilfred St. John, yet she had found 
him a very agreeable companion, and 'he with 
his very impressive manner, had made her 
think that he was at one time her devoted 
slave. Perhaps if she had not been so ready 
to accept what was most pleasant to herself, 
and had stopped for a short time to contem¬ 
plate her slave, she would have perceived that 
half what she took for devotion in him,* was 
his habitual manner towards every agreeable 
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woman who took his fancy, and the other half 
as much due to the readiness she showed 
in extending to him her favour, as to the 
peculiar fascination she had exercised upon 
him. 

Her marriage had not been a very happy one; 
but though her husband may have had many 
faults, it was rather a question whether any 
man could have been found who could have 
fixed the volatile natiire and unstable affec¬ 
tions* of the spoilt child. She always con¬ 
sidered herself une femme incomprise, and 
persuaded herself that if fate had only linked 
her to the man of her imagination, she would 
have been the best of wive^, and the most 
contented of women. May be it would have 
been so, but her best friends were inclined to 
think that her disposition was too restless, and 
that she was too self-willed, ever to have been 
much happier and more satisfied with any 
man. She had taken this fancy for Wilfred, 
and for a short time had invested him in her 
imagination with all the attributes which she 
considered made up a man who would be a 
perfect husband. It is fair to say that he was 
not fibe first man who had been .so elevated in 
her mind, but the failure of her former idols 
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to hold their place when tasted by better 
acquaintance, bad not discouraged her from 
replacing them when broken. Mrs. Adding¬ 
ton was now smarting under the combined 
effects of the discovery that her latest slave 
was not as much devoted as she had thought, 
and had a little slighted her after the plainest 
marks of favour, and moreover had chosen to 
devote himself to a friend of hers, of whose 
charms she had always been a little jealous, 
‘■but with whom she had never yet como^into 
conflict. Her pride was now woimded, for she 
had taken the pains to let Wilfred see plainly 
enough how much she liked him, whereas she 
had every reasoSi to believe that Lady Wald- 
ermere had, till the time of his stay in the 
house in Park Lane, always seemed to show no 
more liking for him than for any one else, and 
had never allowed him to become*’ intimate 
with her even as much as Sir Percy Pitzroy, so 
that as far as she knew he had attached him¬ 
self to her without any encouragement, at 
any rate up to the last time she had seen them 
together. 

How much lAdy, Waldermere might care 
for him she had no means of judging, but she 
felt somehow intuitively, that she did like him 
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very much. She was now fash arriving at the 
stage when she was not sure whether she was 
very fond of Wilfred or hated him. He 
almost provoked her by his extreme agreeable¬ 
ness, and the evident pleasure he had in meet¬ 
ing her again and being with her, and she 
could not make up her mind to resign him to 
her rival, as she now began to consider Lady 
Waldermere. No, he must return to his alle¬ 
giance if she could mahe him, but if that were 
impossible she was determined that she would' 
separate him from Lady Waldermere, and 
if she could not bring, him to her own feet 
he should never lie at those of the beautiful 
Anglo-American. 

She was now anxious to find out on what 
terms the two were, and she meant to guide 
herself in the coming season according to what 
she could* discover about the position of things 
between them. She felt no compunction and 
no misgiving as to any means she took, con¬ 
sidering that any weapon was fair to fight with 
on such an occasion, and she was resolved to 
win him back if she could, and if that were not 
possible, to be revenged on both of them. 

She had not yet arrived at a real bitterness, 
but she was on the verge of it, and it would 
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require very little to make her a fnend of 
Lady Waldermere into her bitter enemy; but 
first she must see her, see them together, and 
judge for herself; she could not, however, resist 
attacking Lady Waldermere again, by insinu¬ 
ating to Wilfred that she was not the immacu¬ 
late angel she appeared. 

“ I wonder what has become of Percy Fitz- 
roy,” she said to him; “I cannot think 
what can have made him stay abroad these 
'ages—he never uSed to be able to tear himself 
away from the fair lady of his heart for so 
long before. Do you think he has deserted 
the fair mistress of Waldermere Park, and left 
the field .open ‘to other admirers ? I don’t 
fancy she will be long in filling up the vacancy 
if he has.” 

“ I don’t know the least where he is,” 
answered Wilfred ; “ but I suppose Ke is wan¬ 
dering about the Continent,” he added, not 
choosing to notice the allusion to Lady Wal¬ 
dermere. 

“ I suppose her ladyship has not had any 
little runs up to London to do her shoppings 
this winter, as she had no one here to take care 
of her,” went on Mrs. 4-ddington returning to 
the charge. “ You have hardly been admitted 
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to the high honours of cavaliere servante 
which Sir Percy used to fill, have you, Mr. St. 
John?” 

“ Well,” he answered, laughing, hut in¬ 
wardly much imtated, “ I hardly know what 
those honours might be, but I cannot pretend 
to have cvet.h&m. cavaliere servante to that lady 
in any sense.” 

“You don’t know what those honours might 
be ? ” said the merciless Mrs. Addington. 
“ Why, liave you never ’in your gay and 
chequered career been the intimate and 
favoTU’ed friend of any fair lady ? I thought, 
Mr. St. John, that your experience had run 
the round of most of the places that an agree¬ 
able man can fill, and 1 should have thought 
that you would know pretty well what it was 
to be on those favoured terms* with so pretty 
a womah as Lady Waldermere. Sir Percy has 
always had good taste, and I have no doubt 
that it is some very charming creature that keeps 
him far from his old flame. Did you see any 
signs of her feeling his desertion ?” she asked, 
half laughing. 

Wilfred was very angry at the tone in which 
Mrs. Addington was talking, but he did not 
dare to show it, and he felt that he must be 
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most guarded in Ms reply, as he was in danger 
of betraying his secret. 

“But I never knew,” he said, “that Sir 
Percy was such a great friend of Lady Wal- 
dermere’s; she has never said much about 
Mm to me, but then she was hardly likely to 
if he were, and I fear, Mrs. Addington, that 
you have come to the wrong place for any in¬ 
formation on the subject.” 

But the lady was not going to be put 
ojff, and she wanted to drive Wilfred into- an 
attempt to defend Lady Waldermorc, so she 
continued, 

“It seems strange, after the very great 
friends that they were, that he should go away 
and leave her for the whole winter; it must 
be rather a relief though to Sir Henry I should 
think. What *a nice tame eat you must be 
about the house after that dangerous Wolf! I 
always have wondered how Sir Percy has 
managed to steer so clear of public scandals so 
far; he must have more luck than he de¬ 
serves.” 

“ EeaUy,'* answered Wilfred, “ I know so 
little of the past life of Sir Percy that I am no 
judge; you see, Mrs. Addington, that, till a 
year ago, I have been very little in England 
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for several years, so you must forgive my igno¬ 
rance of the chronique scandaleuse.'^ 

“ I should not have thought that it wanted 
much knowledge of the chroniqm scandalmse^'* 
she said, “ to know what an intimate admirer 
of that lady .Sir Percy was. Why, even your 
own eyes might have told you that in the course 
of the last year.” 

“ I have seen they were great friends, but 
nothing else,” he replied, getting more and 
more, distressed and annoyed at the line she, 
was taking. 

“You must be more innocent, then, than I 
took you for, Mr. St. John,” she went on; 
“ but I am often inclined to think that in spite 
of your varied experience of the world, you 
are very easily taken in by a pretty 
woman.” 

“ I hope I am yet innocent of a great deal,” 
he answered, with difficulty restraining his in¬ 
dignation at her thinly-veiled insinuations, 
and longing to tell her that he would stake his 
life on his belief in Lady Waldermere’s honour. 

“But you have not told me yet how you 
like your position as consoler, or if you have 
beeij promoted to that rank" You are very 
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reticent about tbe delights of Waldermere 
Park,” said Mrs. Addington. 

“ Really,” Mrs. Addington,” he said, at 
last too much roused to restrain himself, “ 1 
don’t know what you mean, aud I feel that I 
must be dreaming, or have quite misunder¬ 
stood what you are saying about Lady Wal¬ 
dermere. I like her very much, as I think 
you must know, and I have also a very great 
respect for her,—please, don’t let your love of 
^chaff carry you on to let me think that yuu, of 
all people, can mean to say anything ill- 

natured of her. I am sure you don’t mean 

« 

what you say, or I quite misunderstand 
you.” 

“ Why, I was only chafl&ng you,” said Mrs. 
Addington, who saw that she was going dan¬ 
gerously far; I wanted to get a rise out of 
you, as they call it now, and I think lhave suc¬ 
ceeded,” she added, laughing. 

“ Our successes may cost too dear some¬ 
times, Mrs. Addington,” he said, getting up 
to take leave; “ but I am afraid I must be oflf 
now, so CM revoir, ma chere madanuP 

He walked away down the park,' from Mrs. 
Addington’s house, feeling very angry, and 
hurt. He did not believe a word of what she 
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had been saying about Lady.Waldermere and 
Sir Percy Pitzroy, but her words left a most 
painful feeling behind them. It was hard to 
see the brightness of his goddess soiled for the 
moment, and ho not able to defend her. What 
could he say ? How easy for Mrs. Addington, 
or any one else who chose to abuse her, to tell 
him that ho knew nothing of her past history; 
that he had not only not known her then, but 
had been far away from England. They might 
say .what they liked, and if .he stood up in her, 
defence, laugh at him as her champion, because 
ho was fascinated by her, and was the one in 
favour at the moment! His defence of her 
would do more harm than good. Then, though 
he felt convinced of her purity and goodness, 
how very possible it was that she might have 
committed some imprudent act, which the world 
might iH-naturedly have got hold of. Might 
she not herself have been alluding to some¬ 
thing which he had better not know ? when 
she warned him not to search too deeply into 
her past history. He was beginning already 
to see what his love for her might cost him; 
how he would have to hear the unkind 
speeches of the world about ‘her, and to close 
his lips in her behalf. The days were gone 
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by -when he could call out any man who 
spoke slightingly of her, and thus ensure that 
her name was respected in his presence, and 
the tongue of a woman like Mrs. Addington it 
was impossible to silence, as he felt that any 
sign of annoyance on his part would but add 
fuel to the fire of her cutting speeches. He 
felt he had let himself be carried on in the 
stream so far, and that the future and the end 
he could not even guess it. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

Wilfred felt, after his visit to her, very much 
inclined to avoid the society of Mrs. Addington, 
but he saw that he could do no good by so 
doing, and that ho would only offend her, and 
make her say more unpleasant things when 
she did meet him. She had shown no sign 
of breaking off amicable relations with him, 
and if she intended to declare war on Lady 
Waldermero for any reason, it was bettor to 
leave her to do it herself, and not to precipitate 
matters by any interference on his part. He 
therefore let things go on much as they used 
to, and went to see her frequently, the more 
80 as he was agreeably surprised that she never 
indulged in another such bitter attack on their 
friend. 
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He had been away from London for two or 
three days on a visit to some of his relations, 
and was calling on Mrs. Addington rather late 
in the afternoon of the day he returned, when 
he was surprised to find Lady Waldermere 
sitting with. her. He was greeted most warmly 
by both ladies, and found that the Waldermeres 
had come up to London rather unexpectedly 
on some business of Sir Henry’s, v ho had 
declared he must come up, so his wife said 
she would not be left alone in the count^. 3 ^ 

He expected to see some sign of guilt in 
Mrs. Addington after her attack upon her friend, 
but she showed not one trace of it, and was 
apparently the same affectionate friend of hers as 
ever. So particularly affectionate, almost gush¬ 
ing was she, that he began to believe that he 
must have dreamed all he remembered Mrs. 
Addington saying of her dearest ‘Hilda, or 
that really she had been only intending to chaff 
him about his supposed tendresse for that lady, 
and had gone a little too far accidentally, in 
what she said to stir him up. But his uneasi¬ 
ness was not altogether allayed, only lulled, 
and he could not but believe that there was a 
storm laid by in store that would .break 
fiercely enough in due time. 
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He had not been long in the room when he 
found that both the ladies were dying to tell 
him something; and at last Mrs. Adding¬ 
ton began,— 

“lam quite sure, Mr. St. John, that you have 
not heard the latest news, so I must warn you 
to harden your heart, and to bear it with philo¬ 
sophy. I would prepare you for the shock if 
I could, but I know your natiu’al fortitude, 
and I and Hilda both think the news can be 
broken to you without fear of serious conse* 
quenees. You know, Mr. St. John, that life 
is full of disappointmep.ts, and that prizes occa¬ 
sionally slip from our grasp when we think 
them most surely within our reach.” 

“ I will bear your nows as best I may, when 
you have communicated the dreadful intelli¬ 
gence,” said Wilfred, wondering what on earth 
she could be driving at; “ but I so fully 
believe in the blessedness of those who expect 
nothing, that I cannot feel any dread of a 
bitter disappointment to myself.” 

“ Very easy to say, Mr. St. John,” she 
answered, “ but when people make most boast 
of their philosophy, I am always most sceptical 
of it; but the news you shall have. Mrs. 
Henderson has married Frank Digby! ” 

1—2 
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“ Married Frank Digby! ” he exclaimed, 
unable to conceal his astonishment. 

Both ladies burst out laughing at his face of 
surprise, and Mrs. Addington said, “Now 
bear it like a man. Shall I ring for some 
brandy, or will you have my bottle of salts ? ” 

“ I will bear it,” he answered, “ without 
the aid of stimulants; but I will honestly 
confess my astonishment.” 

“And no other sentiment?” asked liady 
Waldermere. “ Come, Mr. St. John, be frank 
with us, and confess, has it never occurred to 
your mind that the faip widow’s comely, not 
to say comfortable person, and extremely good 
fortune, would have helped you out of many 
difficulties, and made you an easy-going 
home ? ” 

It would have been untrue of him to deny 
that he had ever thought of such a thing. 
Mrs. Henderson was a very old friend of his, 
was most good-tempered and easy-going, and 
not at all bad-looking. Since her recent acces¬ 
sion to a large fortune he had more than once 
thought that to marry his old friend_ would be 
an easy road out of his debts and difficulties, 
and would tie him to a .quiet comfortable Kfe, 
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in which he should grow fat and slow, bidding 
adieu for ever to aU the worries and excite¬ 
ments of life. It would have been unfair to 
say that ho felt sure that he might have had 
the fair widow for the asking, but his vanity 
had led him to believe that there were much 
more impossible things. He had really once 
or twice seriously considered since he left 
Glen Dhu whether ho should not go in search 
of the lady, and then leave things to chance 
whoa he found her ; if he drifted into being he* 
husband, then he was safely landed on the 
shores of plenty; and if not, why, no harm was 
done. He had never thought of it so much 
as when he left Kirthorpe, and more than 
once he nearly made up his mind to leave the 
cold winds of England, and follow the fair 
widow to her winter retreat at Nice, where he 
could uftite his attentions to her, with occa¬ 
sional ones to M. Blanc’s fascmating establish¬ 
ment at Monte Carlo. But his visit to 
Waldermere Park drove all such ideas out of 
his head; and after his ideal of a woman had 
been so raised by his intercourse with Lady 
Waldermere, he gave up entirely all ideas on 
the* subject. But now, though he never for 
one moment thought any more of asking Mrs. 
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Henderson to be Jus wife, and had not one par¬ 
ticle of jealousy towards Frank Digby, he felt 
to his surprise that his vanity, or something of 
that sort within him, was a little wounded at 
the unexpected news. 

The sensation of feeling that there was a 
prize like that within his grasp had been rather 
pleasant, and now he could not but feel within 
himself that perhaps all the time he had been 
over confident, and he felt that the two 
Jadies with him • had both read to a •“con¬ 
siderable extent what his feelings were, and 
were now amused accordingly at his discom¬ 
fiture. 

He had to pull himself together a little, 
as he answered, “ I have not much to confess 
that I know of. I am very much out at elbows, 
and she is decidedly rich, and, as Lady Walder- 
mere says, a very fine woman; but I don’t 
quite see why I need have been coupled with 
her.” 

“ Oh! that won’t do at all,” said Lady 
Waldermere. “ Where has your usual readi¬ 
ness of speech gone to ? We shall begin to 
think that the iron has begun to enter into 
your soul if you can tell us nothing better than 
that.” 
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“ But what on earth do yoji want me to tell 
you ? ” he asked. 

“ Why, whether you ever thought of going 
in search of the well-endowed widow ? ” said 
Mrs. Addington; “ and if you are not a little 
shocked to hear that the gay Lothario, Frank 
Digby, has cut you out ? But now confess, 
for I know it is true, that you thought in 
your very inmost secret heart that the widow 
would bo a very good thing to faU back upon, 
tha>-you might flirt a little more first, an^ 
enjoy your liberty a little longer, and then 
take refuge from the storms of the world on 
her amjile bosom,—now, didn’t you ? ” 

There was so much truth at the bottom in 
what Mrs. Addington was saying that he hesi¬ 
tated a little as he said, “ EeaUy, do you think 
it is fair to try to make a mUn confess what 
his casflal thoughts about a lady may have 
been ? ” 

“ It’s true! it’s true ! ” exclaimed both 
ladies in fits of laughter at his discomfiture; 
“ but you will console yourself very soon, will 
you not ? ” said Mrs, Addington, “ or will 
you say revenge is sweet, and set your wicked 
mind to work to disturb fhe tranquillity of 
poor Frank’s domestic life ? Oh! Hilda,, do 
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you remember njy chaifing Alice about Frank 
Digby ? and telling her sbe should marry him, 
and then by making him desperately jealous, 
pay him out for all his past sins,—how little 
I thought then ho would ever marry her! 
What fun if she would flirt now I but I am 
afraid there is no chance of it. He can’t have 
thought much of her then, for he would not 
give up his yachting with that disreputable 
friend of his to come to Glen Dhu.” 

“ You forget, my dear,” said Lady Walder- 
mere, “ that the interesting crcatui-e only came 
into this wealth after her visit to Scotland. I 
wonder if Master Frank borrowed money to 
go to Monaco on* spec of this; but he is not 
a bad fellow in spite of all the scrapes he has 
got into in his life, and I don’t see why they 
should not get* on well enough together. One 
knows the old saying about a reformed rake, 
and now we shall see how much truth there is 
in it. Wealth makes some men go to the bad, 
but I have seen it not unfrequently make some 
very doubtful characters become highly respect¬ 
able men; as Becky Sharpe said so truly, it was 
easy enough to bo honest—on how many 
thousand a-year v^s it ? but something much 
under what Frank and Alice will have after al 
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his debts are paid. A man.can afford to be 
highly respectable on nine or ten thousand a 
year. I never heard of a burglar with an inde¬ 
pendent fortune.” 

“But all this time,” said Wilfred, “you 
have never told me about it, and why they 
have been married so quickly and quicstly. 
You two good ladies have been so determined 
to have your little joke at my expense that 
you have left me dying of curiosity.” 

“ Xo know why your consent and blessings 
were not asked! and why Frank Bigby did 
not telegraph for you as best man ? ” said Mrs. 
Addington. 

“ No, do please be serious for one minute 
and tell me about it,” he said. 

“He is dying of curiosity,” said Lady 
Waldermcre. “ I am sure the old story of our 
first parents is wrong, and that it was Adam 
who was curious to know the flavour of the 
apple, he has bequeathed such a largo share 
of that quality to his spns ; they beat us hollow 
in their search for information. But guess 
now, Mr. St. John, do you think they 
eloped ? ” 

“J don’t know who on earth there was 
to elope from, unless it was hard to get 
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the consent of that old maid of Mrs. Francis 
Digby’s. I wonder she allowed it. I am sure 
it will not suit her book at all,” he said in 
rather a grumpy tone. 

“ Is she too a confidante of yours ? ” said 
Mrs. Addington. “ Why, your intimate 
friends crop up at every turn! How is it 
she has not written to you to tell you all 
about it ? ” 

“ I don’t believe they are married at all,” 
•said Wilfred. 

“Oh! ain’tthey though,” said Mrs. Addington, 
“ mairied and everythirig else, all in due form ; 
the Bishop of something married them in the 
English, church at Nice, and haK the haunters 
of Monte Carlo attended, they say. There 
were enough grass widows in the church to do 
for brides—well—whatever attendants widows 
take with them to the hymeneal altar on such 
occasions.” 

“ And that Frank Digby could hardly 
escape from the crowd of men who came 
to congratulate him, and to borrow a 
little money of him,” said Lady Walder- 
mere. 

“ But why did they do it in such a hurry ? ” 
said Wilfred. 
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“ Hurry! ” said Mrs. Addington, “ why, 
they were engaged a fortnight, and Alice had 
got such an outfit in Paris on her way out 
there, that she was quite smart enough to go 
to the bridal chamber without any more 
clothes; and then I am sure you must allow 
that they are both old enough, so why should 
they wait, unless, as I said, it was to ask your 
consent, and you can tell them now that you 
give it them, and yoiir blessing too, if you 
like.'^^ 

“ Well, they have done it quietly enough,” 
he said; “ I don’t believe any one in England 
suspected that such a thing was going on. I 
am sure though that they* have my best 
wishes even at this late hour, and may they 
live long and proper, and see their children’s 
children doing all sort of things.’ What a count 
Frank mil be, and how he will lay down the 
law ; but he will now have to give up talking 
of his old wicked days.” 

“ He has told us all so much about them,” 
said Mrs. Addington, “that it don’t matter 
much if he does or not, and I am sure Alice 
knows all about him; he used to take the 
greatest delight in always stocking her. But 
it really is a fiinny marriage. I shall be so 
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much amused to. see them together when they 
return to England. What a biassed conti^st 
be must be to number one ! Ho was as slow 
as old time, they say, and had never kissed 
any one but his nurse in his life till he married 
Alice; well,, if practice makes perfect, poor 
dear, she has got perfection at last! ” 

“ I am sure I wish them every happiness,” 
said WiLfred, for want of having anything 
better to say. 

“How kind and thoughtful of you,““said 
Mrs. Addington; “ do you mean to offer to 
stand godfather to their^first born ? I am sure 
Alice would appreciate the attention. I’ll toll 
her when I see her how much interested you 
were at the news, and said that you trusted 
that, as so old an admirer of hers, you would 
bo allowed to be sponsor to the first little 
Frank, and see that he did not folloW in the 
steps of his sainted Pa.” 

“ I have no doubt,” said Wilfred, consider¬ 
ably ‘ viz ’—as the Yankees call it—“ that 
when the happy couple return, your ready 
wit will supply quite enough chaff for them 
without my assistance.” 

“ Well, if it does ngt, I will ask you for it, 
I promise you,” said Mrs. Addiugton. 
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Wilfred felt that he had decidedly not got 
much the best of Mrs. Addington in this 
encounter, so after a short time he took his 
leave, having made arrangements for helping 
to amuse the ladies during the next few days. 

When he was gone, Mrs. Addington said, 

“ How curious it is what a lot of vanity there 
is in men! Now, though Wilfred St. John 
never was a bit in love with Alice, yet he was 
much flattered at thinking she cared for him 
a goo ideal, and I am sure his vanity received » 
a severe shock when he heard the sudden news 
of her desertion of him.” 

“ Vanity ! ” said Lady Waldermere, “ they 
are mostly made up of vanity,'* even the hum¬ 
blest of them, if you want to manage a man 
his vanity is by far the best thing to work 
on; tickle it gently and he is like a lamb in 
your hands, he will sit down and purr like a cat, 
but give it a touch the wrong way, and he can 
hardly forgive you. They are, too, mostly so 
ignorant of it, and really do think that vanity 
only belongs to woman,-—! don’t believe that 
the vainest woman can hold a candle to a 
man.” 

Having delivered this sentiment, which 
fully coincided with the words of the 
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preacher, though perhaps not exactly with his 
meaning, Lady Waldermere also departed 
from Mrs. Addington’s house, on the best of 
terms with the mistress of it, who to aU 
appearance had put aside all her feelings of 
jealousy, and perhaps for the moment had 
really done so, for she was of too cheerful and 
lively a nature not to be pleased at mooting 
so amusing and pleasant a companion again, 
and besides, had as yet no tangible ground 
of offence, so that she could quite afflwd to 
give the pair another chance before she 
banished them from her good graces alto¬ 
gether. 

The next foifr or five days passed away 
pleasantly enough, Lady Waldermere was not 
settled in London yet, so that she had much 
leisure time, hnd the lively Mrs. Addington 
always seemed to be able to find plenty of time 
for all social amusements as well as duties. 
The two ladies and Wilfred often met, and they 
made little parties, and enjoyed the first spring 
days in London to the utmost. 

Mrs. Addington asked Wilfred one day if 
he would not come down to Kirthorpe with 
them for Whitsuntide, which they intended 
to run down to for a few days, before 
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leaving it in all its leafy summer beauty to 
the gardeners and the keepers. He declined 
with every possible thanks for her kind 
invitation, but had to confess that he was 
engaged to go to Waldermere Park. When 
he told her, he thought he saw the slightest 
mark of displeasure about her, but it was 
so momentary that he could hardly be sure, 
but though she hid it from him she felt it 
surely enough; it roused up in her again all 
the ■*«ngry feelings which had subsided a 
little since they had all met in London, 
and she set herself to watch most carefully 
to see if she could detect anything in the 
manner of either of the pair to confirm her 
suspicions. 

They dined together one day, and had 
lunch together another, and ine’t at the opera, 
besides 'one or two other meetings, but she 
detected nothing at all till one evening they 
were all at a large evening party, and she 
saw Wilfred take Lady Waldermere to have 
some tea, or something of that kind, and then 
giving her his arm, lead her away to where 
there was a small conservatory, which was not 
so srowded as the other rooms were. She was 
standing talking to a man, and after they had 
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been gone a minute she asked him to take her 
nearer the window as the room was so hot, and 
she then placed herself so that she could 
watch her two friends. 

She could not hear what they were saying, 
and it might have been the most trivial and 
commonplace conversation in the world that 
was going on, but there was a look of intent* 
ness and earnestness on Wilfred’s face, and an 
expression in his eyes that there could be no 
mistaking by one who knew so much (tf ’ the 
life of the two. Lady Waldermero was not 
looking at him, and when she once or twice 
looked up at him as she was speaking, his face 
quite changed its expression, but her suspicious 
mind made her think that there was every sign 
in her of the most decided pleasure while listen¬ 
ing to him, but nothing more to remark, so that 
she could not say what might be passing in 
the lady’s heart. But about Wilfred there 
cotdd bo no doubt whatever; in his face she 
read most plainly every mark of the most 
passionate love. He evidently thought that 
no one could see him, as he glanced roimd 
every now and then, but could not see her 
through a mass of flowers, which she, being 
close to, could see through quite plainly. 
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When had he ever looked at her like that, she 
thought, during all the last year and through 
all the many hours they had passed together 
when he was saying such pretty and flattering 
things to her ?—never once ! And now, as she 
watched him, she seemed to read in him a 
depth which she had never before believed to be 
in him; clever and agreeable she had always 
thought him, and with something very caress¬ 
ing and lovable about him, but never had she be¬ 
lieved‘that he possessed the intensity of feeling 
and passion that she now saw so plainly in his 
face. At that moment, unaccustomed as she 
was to put any restraint on her thoughts and 
desires, she felt a longing for his friendship—it 
might be for his love—that she had never felt 
before. And then came across her the feeling 
that that was impossible now, that it could never 
be hers. The next moment a rush of fierce 
hatred came over her; all the bitterness and 
anger of wounded pride and disappointed love 
flushed up m her, and she vowed within her¬ 
self that sooner or later she would revenge 
herself on both of them. She did not yet 
know what Lady Waldermer^ might feel to¬ 
wards Wilfred, but that she would find out, 
and, after all, it did not much matter, as she 
VOL. III. '2 
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had been the mtSans of taking from her the one 
man whom, as she now believed in her volatile 
heart, she could have really'loved. If Lady 
Waldermere cared for him, her revenge would 
be all the greater and all the easier, but time 
would show her, and would do all she resolved 
on. 

She put a strong restraint on herself; and 
though her companion was at a loss to know 
what made her turn so pale, and become so 
* abstracted in her manner, there was iIDthing 
more visible than might be perfectly accounted 
for by fatigue, as she .asked him to take her 
down to supper, and give her some cham¬ 
pagne. ■ She saw soon afterwards the two 
come into the supper-room, and she later on 
wished both of them good night with the same 
cordiality of manner that she had that morn¬ 
ing greeted them with; and when, during the 
next two or three days, they casually met, 
nothing whatever in her manner betrayed that 
she hated them both so intensely. But much 
of them she did not have to see, as Lady Wal¬ 
dermere returned to Warwickshire, and Wilfred 
went down to stay with one of his brothers till 
he was to go to Waldermere Park for Whit¬ 
suntide. 



CHAPTER II. 

What a contrast did Waldermcre Park present 
to WilfrGkd as he came to it on a most lovely 
day towards the end of May ^ to what it had 
been when he was there in dreary February. 
The country was in all the beauty of an early 
summer. East winds had blown themselves 
quite away, and the most delightful softness 
reigned over everything. The whole air 
seemed to be scented, and all the trees to be 
vying with each other in putting on their most 
beautiful dresses. The fields were one mass of 
of gold with buttercups and cowslips, and the 
hedges a continual line of paler gold and blue 
with primroses and bluebells, Avhile the trees 
were displaying every shade of the most bril¬ 
liant emerald with their young leaves, which 
had not yet toned down to the mdre sombre tint 
of their summer dress. As he drove along, in 

2—2 
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all the hedges’and trees the birds were pouring 
out every note of rejoicing at the perfect beauty 
of the earth, and the view culminated as he 
came into the park, and passed by the grand 
old hori.e-ch(!8tnuts, with their stately leaves 
and magnificent flowers—the most beautiful 
trees in the world. The old thorns, with their 
loads of white blossom, looked as though 
winter snow still clung to them, to set oft’ the 
brilliancy of the green spring grass; and far 
away the long lines of oaks and elms^in their 
fresh foliage, seemed worthy to bo the out¬ 
works of the dwelHng of some enchanter. 
Wnfred drank in the beauty and the charm of 
the scene most fully and deeply as he drove 
up the hill to the house, and found Flossy and 
little Hilda, who had been looking out for him, 
on the steps to welcome him, while Brebis 
fairly shrieked with delight as she jumped all 
over him to welcome her old friend. The 
pleasure of the children at seeing him had a 
real charm for lum. He had known so little 
of the pleasures of domestic life, that the love 
of those little creatures was veiy sweet to him, 
with a sweetness which is often felt most 
deeply by men who have never had a little 
one to call them father, and which it is some- 
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times Imrd for those who hare njarried young, 
and perhaps have more of them than they want, 
to understand. But Wilfred felt the keenest 
pleasure in taking his little friend Hilda up 
in his arms and smothering her vdth kisses. 

He went with the children into the old hall, 
which was now fragrant with the faint perfume 
of flowers, its winter cheerfulness and warmth 
being exchanged for the freshness of spring 
flowers, in the arrangement of which the hand 
of the fak- mistress of the house was everywhere 
to be tracicd. 

“ Mr. St. .John,” said his friend little Hilda, 
“ mamma told me to tell you if you came before 
she was back that she would be in directly— 
she is out riding. Harry, you know, is at 
home for the holidays, and he is with her; 
and she says that perhaps T may'have a ride 
with you, ff you will take great care of me. I 
ride a pony now, and I am to gaUop him soon. 
Wo mean to have such fun while you are 
here, and mamma says it will be such a bless¬ 
ing thjit we shall have no one to bother us.” 

“ Is that part of her message to me, Hilda ?” 
asked Wilfred, laughing. 

“ Well, no ; she did not telf me to say it to 
you, but she said it,” she answered. 
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“ "WTiat are we to do to amuse ourselTes?” 
he asked. 

“Wo are to go on the lake one day, and we 
arc. to have tea on the top of the hill in the 
wood another day, and then we shall ride, 
and go and pick cowslips, and all sorts of 
things.” 

Little Hilda went on chattering to him, with 
an occasional word put in by Flossy, till she 
suddenly exclaimed,Oh ! here they come,” 
and Wilfred sarw Lady Waldcrmerc and little 
Harry come cantering towards the house by 
the lime avenue, and^ in a minute or two they 
pulled up at the hall door. 

What a pretty picture it was ! Lady Walder- 
mere, in her dark riding habit, which perfectly 
fitted her slight, graceful figure, with a Spanish 
hat and plume on her delicate little head. Her 
eyes sparkling with the onjoymedt of riding 
through the lovely weather, and the beautiful 
colour in her cheeks slightly deepened by the 
.exertion of her ride. She sat there on her dark 
chestnut horse, that arched his neck and pawed 
the ground, as though proud of his lovely rider, 
who seemed as perfectly at homo as among the 
cushions of the most .luxurious barouche, or in 
the middle of a circle of admirers in a ball- 
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room. By her side was TTarry, with his bright 
curly hair, and large eyes, so like his mother’s 
that they seemed hardly to belong to a boy. 
He was looking at her with an admira¬ 
tion so plainly expressed in his face—a love 
and admiration combined—that it seemed 
strange any mother could excite in the heart 
of a boy so young, but it was evident that he 
too shared to the full the adoration of his sis¬ 
ters for their beautiful mother. They were 
standing at the foot o‘f the. stone steps which 
led up to the old porch, the same old steps 
with their carved stone balustrade, and the 
same griffins on each‘side, that had looked on 
Queen Elizabeth dismounting from her horse, 
when the Walderniere of her day had the 
honour of receiving the groat Queen for a 
night, on her journey to Kenilworth. The old 
house, with its mixture of brick and stone, 
grey with years, and partly covered with ivy, 
and the beautiful limes round it, looked down 
on the group from* above, while on the steps 
stood the two children, the one tall and slight, 
with long liair waving over her shoulders, the 
other small and like a little fairy, with her 
grpat wonderful eyes, and clusters of soft brown 
curls; and between them sat the poodle, in her 
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crisp black coat^ takiiii^ in the whole scene 
with the deepest interest, while two great pea¬ 
cocks, looking with majestic contem])t on 
everything around them, stood a short distance 
from the group. 

Wilfred ran- down the steps to help Lady 
Waldermere from her horse, but she only gave 
him one little hand as she sprang lightly to 
the ground, and most warmly welcomed him 
to the beautiful shades of Waldermere. 

“ You were indeed right,” he said, ‘When 
you told me I should see the park in its sum¬ 
mer beauty to know what it really was. I 
think it is the greenest and most lovely place I 
ever saw.’.’ 

“ Yes,” she answered, “ it really is beau¬ 
tiful ; we may talk of the beauties of foreign 
countries, and’ they may he grander, hut I 
think nothing on earth could he more perfectly 
lovely than this place in the first beauty of 
summer. But tell me,” she said, “ have you 
brought any news from London, and have you 
seen the happy couple since their return to Eng¬ 
land ? I hear they are on show now,” 

“ No,” he answered; “ but I have had a 
letter from the lady in answer to mine of con¬ 
gratulation; it is so characteristic of her, it 
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amused me very much—she is the most naive 
enfant that ever was.” 

“ But will make an excellent wife, don’t 
you think?” said she smiling. ‘-You knew 
her rather well.” 

“ Oh ! please, he merciful to me,” he said; 
“ it was really too bad of you and Mrs. Add¬ 
ington to chaff me so pitilessly that day. I 
had no chance with two to one, and two such 
women.” 

“le the letter really amusing ?” she askei 
“ I shall rather like to see it, if you have got 
it with you.” 

“ You shall see it directly,” he said; “ I 
think I have it in my pocket, and I can give it 
you with a clear conscience, as there is no pos¬ 
sible secret about it.” 

They were npw in the hall, aftd Wilfred took 
the letter of Mrs. Henderson, that was, out of 
his pocket and gave it to Lady Waldermere to 
read,—it was as follows :— 

“ My dear Mr. St. John,—I must thank you 
much for your kind letter and good wishes. I 
am sorry that yon did not know of my mar¬ 
riage before the wedding, but I thought you 
were sure to have heard of it and I feel sure 
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you cannot have,been much surprised, as you 
know what great jfidends I and Frank have been 
for years. 

“ He is, as you know, such a good creature, 
and kindness itself, and I feel quite confident 
that I have before me a most happy life with 
him. I now feel sure that he was not properly 
understood, and that the tongues of the world 
have been very unfair to him ; what they said, 
however, only amused him, and ho persisted in 
making himself out much worse than he* could 
possibly be. 

“ I find, what I have sometimes thought, 
that he has been devoted to me for a very long 
time, but was always afraid to tell me so, and 
1 really do believe that I have the happiness 
to be the first woman he every really cared for 
in his life. 

“If you see Hilda Waldermerc, (ft Bessie 
Addington, you can tell them that I shall show 
them what a pattern wife is who never flirts, 
whatever she may have done before her mar¬ 
riage ! Indeed, I don’t feel that the merit in 
me will be very great with such a husband 
as Frank Digby, and of his continual attach¬ 
ment and devotion I feel quite confident. « 

“ You may be quiet sure, Mr. St. John, that 
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you will always find the warmest welcome at 
our house, and I hope we shall see a great 
deal of you, as much of you as I used to, 
and my husband feels the strongest friend¬ 
ship towards you, though, I think, ho was a 
little inclined to be jealous of you, but that 
has departed, and for ever. 

“We shall be in London for the season, 
and you will find us in the house in Eaton 
Square which my imcle left me. 

“ Yours very siaccrely, 

“Alice Uigby.” 

“It is indeed characteristic of her,” said 
Lady Waldermero, “if faith can move moun¬ 
tains, I am sure the earth ought to be a dead 
plain wherever the dear Alice goes. It is 
delightful to come across shell innocence. I 
only'trust , that her belief in her Frank may 
long continue. He is a very good fellow m fond, 
and he has had his fling with a vengeance. I 
am sure he has sown enough oats both wild and 
tame to empty any granary, so there is a very 
good chance for her, and if she is to his virtues 
very kind, I am sure she will be the other 
4hing entirely.” 

“ I am amused,” said Wilfred, “ at the little 
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dig she has at my admiration for her, and 
Frank’s jealousy; how he would scream with 
laughter if he could hear that! But ho will 
he a beast if he does not treat her well, she is 
such a good soul.” 

“ Now, Mr, St.' John,” said Lady Walder- 
mere, don’t you go talking in that tone about 
her, who, whatever you may say, I am siu-e 
was not so very far from being your wife, at 
any rate as far as the asking was concerned. 
BuJ, we will wish them joy and discuss them 
no more, at any rate till we have seen some¬ 
thing of the menaffe." 

“ Tell me what Sir Ilemy said about it,” 
said Wilfred. * 

“ Oh ! he did not say much,” she answered; 
“ he remarked that it was a very good 
arrangement for the gentleman, and that he 
was of a very good old English family, and 
that, as the deceased uncle’s money had been 
made in commerce, it was quite right it should 
come towards supporting the hereditary aris¬ 
tocracy of England, who have made her the 
great nation she is, and so on.” 

“ But did he make no remark about their fit¬ 
ness for each other, dr how they may get on ? ’’ 
he asked. 
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“ Oh, no ! ” she answered, “ I don’t think 
that that side in matrimony ever strikes him, 
he is very sensible about that, a husband is a 
husband, and a wife is a wife with him ; but I 
must run up and take off my habit,” said she, 
“ and wo will have some tea if you like, though 
it is so late.” 

She wont upstairs and left Wilfred with 
the children, who, without being told, always 
took themselves to .the other end of the room 
wKcnever their mother was talking to aay «»ne, 
and when Lady Waldermcre came down she 
found him on the s,ofa with little Hilda on the 
cushions by his head, and Flossy on a stool by 
him already deeply interested in a story. 
Harry came in very soon, having gone with 
the horses round to the stable, to have a final 
talk with his friend Wilson, the coachman. 

“Jlamma,” said little Hilda, “ may I have 
a ride with Mr. St. John to-morrow? You 
said I might have a ride with some one who 
could quite take' care of me, and I know he 
can.” 

“ He won’t want to be worried with a little 
girl to look after like you^” said Lady Walder- 
*mere. 

“ Oh yes, he will take me, he says he will if 
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you will let him,”-exclaimed the little child, 
“ and he has been telling us a story of a little 
girl who was carried off by Indians, and who 
had learnt to ride so well that she took a horse 
and escaped all by herself, and I want to learn 
to ride well.” 

“ Mamma,” said Harry, “ I am sure he could 
take care of her, "Wilson says Mrs. Addington’s 
coachman told him that Mr. St. John was the 
best rider he had seen across Xorthamp- 
tonahiw^ for ever so- long, and that he tad 
learnt to ride wild horses when he was among 
the Indians. I do so want to see him ride.” 

“I am afraid you will be rather disap¬ 
pointed wh6n you do. Master Harry,” said 
Wilfred, laughing, “ it will be very much like 
any other tailor outside a horse.” 

“ But you did ride wild horses and escaped 
from Indians and all sort of things, didn’t 
you ? ” asked the boy. 

“ Oh! we had a few adventures,’’ said Wil¬ 
fred, “but nothing very wonderful. I am 
afraid some one has been telling you more about 
my adventures than I know myself.” . 

“ But will you toll me some of them, please, 
by-and-by ? ” he asked. 

“ Oh I yes if you like,” he answered, “ when 
we have-nothing better to do.” 
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“ And about tbe big snakD, and tbe croco¬ 
dile, and the poor dog, and all,” said little 
Hilda, “ Ob, Harry! be tells sucb nice stories, 
and fairy stories too sometimes ! ” 

As Wilfred sat among tbe cushions on the 
sofa, Lady Waldermere could not help think¬ 
ing, as she watched him playing with her little 
Hilda, how little that rather indolent, almost 
effeminate-looking man, was like one who had 
wandered about so for years, who had really 
led sach a life of adventure, had lived ^ong 
Indians, and had fought with them and more 

than once narrowly escaped with his life, who 

% 

had gone on the most reckless and hazardous 
expeditions simply for the pleasure of the 
excitement and danger, — the fearless and 
accomplished rider, and the steady shpt what¬ 
ever might be the game,—who’was now idling 
about the drawing-rooms of pleasant houses, 
or spending his life in the whist room of a 
club. Interest in him she could not help 
taking, he was such a contrast to all the men 
she came across. Clever and ready, but in¬ 
dolent and apathetic to a degree when nothing 
aroused him; not really unscrupulous, but 
with ideas become lax froih the careless life 
he had led and the great mixture of society 
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he had so familiarly associated with. Great 
powers for good in him if anything coTild 
bring them out, but now apparently quite lost 
to the world for want of some object to spur 
him to an effort. She could not help feeling 
sorry to see his life so wasted, but she felt a 
little that if he were more occupied in life, he 
would have neither the time nor perhaps the 
inclination to be such a pleasant companion. 
If he had been absorbed in some active pro¬ 
fession, if his life had been one of constant 
work and constant occupation, he might have 
been of more use to the world, might perhaps 
have achieved greatness and fame, but though 
in his leisure hours, in those few hours which 
were taken from serious work for rest and 
relaxation he might have been most agreeable, 
most brilliant, 'there would have been lost the 
charm which even the feeling of regret to see 
talents wasted brings, more especially when 
those talents are laid at the feet of one per¬ 
son, and, instead of being employed to serve, 
perhaps to dazzle the world, are all exerted to 
please and serve that one. She did not stay, 
however, to inquire closely into what Wilfred 
was doing, or might do under other circum¬ 
stances, all these things were rather felt than 
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realized. She was content now to accept him as 
a most chaiming companion, whom she had got 
all to herself for a week, and to enjoy his 
society accordingly. 

Wilfred Avas far too much the domestic cat 
in the family for him to be treated as a visitor 
in any way; the servants all liked him, for he 
was considerate and liberal, and always most 
polite to all. In the nursery he was perfectly 
at home, and little Hilda’s nurse regarded him 
nearly as much as a hero of. romance as ^Jjpr . 
little charge did. 

That evening passed away smoothly and 
pleasantly. Sir Henry was in his usual state of 
solemn good temper, and was quite ready to bo 
left to read and then go to sleep in an arm¬ 
chair after dinner, while Wilfred enjoyed once 
more the fascinating society of his hostess. 
She was in a brighter and gayer mood than he 
had seen her for a long time, and seemed to 
have drunk in the pleasure of living, with the 
lovely weather. She played to him a little, 
but it was more as an accompaniment to con¬ 
versation than anything else; she touched the 
air of some waltz only to remind them of some 
pleasant ball, but they avoided bvery topic that 

voL. m. 3 





eonld be painful, and gave themselves up to the 
pleasure' of bi'ing once more together. 

Wilired wvnt to his room that night more 
\W ever in love with Lady Waldcrmcre, and 

his dreama were all of her alone. 

The following day was spent almost entirely 
out of doors. They rode, they rambled about 
with the chiltlren and picked flowers, and 
Wilfred told them all wonderful stories of im¬ 
possible adventures of the kind which lured the 
• foilowcrs of Sir'Walter Kaleigh to unknown 
lands. The time passed so delightfully that 
they hardly knew the day was over when the 
shades of evening came, and then followed 
another delightful evening. 

The next day Lady Waldermere said she 
felt a little tired, and would not go out, so she 
sent the children out and determined to spend 
the morning at home. Sir Henry hhd gone to 
a county meeting at a distance, and would not 
be back till late in the evening, so she was 
left alone with Wilfred, 

They were sitting together in a small room 
on the ground floor, where she generally lived 
in the day time when alone. Everything in 
the room was redolfent of herself, and "each 
picture, each bit of china, and every piece of 
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furniture in it, brought to mind the presiding 
goddess. The view from the window was per¬ 
fectly delightful; it looked on the terraced 
garden, with its deep shaded walk through the 
old yew-trees, away over the park with its 
herds of deer and its glorious old trees dotted 
about, over the lake and woods beyond it to 
the beautiful distant landscape. Green fields 
of grass and corn, with here and there the 
farmsteads looking so tijiy in the distance,—the 
blue srtioke curling up here and there ammg 
the trees, and farther away a cluster of houses, 
with their tall elms and poplars, and the old 
church spire or tower in the midst,—^the little 
town, which looked soft and grey in the dis¬ 
tance, with its canopy of blue vapour over it, 
making it look like an enchanted city, instead 
of a quiet country town; and away in the far 
distance the hills dim and misty in the glorious 
sunshine. Such a view as artists and poets 
love to dream of and to paint in soft verse or 
softer colours; and on this bright morning the 
two occupants of the room had been for long 
gazing at it from under the delightful shade 
of the Venetian blinds. 

"Hiey had not talked much.' Lady Walder- 
mere had seemed tired, and to be suffering 

3—2 
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rather from a fit of depression of spirits after 
her gaiety, and Wilfred, who had rather caught 
the feeling, could make no effort to amuse her. 

“ How strange it is,” she said “ that one 
should feel so bright and happy one day, and 
the next be -depressed for no cause whatever! ” 

“ Yes,” he answered, “but I am not sure 
that it is entirely a painful feeling. I think 
it is rather as Longfellow so prettily expressed 
it,— 

feeling of sadness and longing that is not akin to 
pain. 

And resembles sorrow only as the mist rescuibles rain. 

* • 

There is a feeling of melancholy that is almost 
real pleasure.” 

“ But I am not fond of feeling depressed,” 
she answered. “ I think we have quite enough 
worries in life to put us down, enough painful 
feelings in reality without being sad for ima¬ 
ginary woes.” 

“ Who that saw you, Lady Waldermere,” he 
said, “ would suppose you cotdd ever have had 
a sorrow in life, or even be cast down. You 
seem always the impersonification uf bright¬ 
ness.” 

“ Do I ? ” she said. - “ Do I seem as thdugh 
I had no feeling at all ? ” and she went on in 
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rather a sad voice, “ I often vdsh I had been 
bom without any.” 

“ You ! Lady Waldermere,” he said, lean¬ 
ing a little towards her in the low chair where 
he was sitting near her. “You!” he re- 
repcated, “ that you should know a moment’s 
pain, and I should not be able to bear it for 
you ! ” and hardly knowing what he was doing, 
he took her little white hand, and pressed it 
to his burning lips,—he felt as though the 
earth was going from under him, and that he^s, 
acting almost unconsciously; but she showed 
no sign of anger, and did not immediately 
withdraw her hand ; s^e only turned on him 
her great eyes, with a sweet sorrowful expres¬ 
sion in them. 

“ Oh ! ” he went on, “ I cannot bear to 
think that you should have ofio moment of 
sadness eftr sorrow when I am near. Oh! my 
love, how I adore you, worship you!” He 
hardly knew what he did then ; but the next 
moment the slight form of his beautiful com¬ 
panion was clasped in his arms, and his lips 
were pressed to hers. For the briefest space 
did he feel the most unutterable happiness, a 
bliss, a sense of love confessed, love returned, 
and by one whom he worshipped with every 
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pow6r of his squI and body, while she rested 
motionless with his arms pressed closely round 
her loyed body,—the next moment she had 
tom herself from his elasp, and throwing her¬ 
self half on the sofa, half on the ground, 
buried her face in the cushions. For a minute 
he stood by her lost in the confusion of con¬ 
tending emotions, and unable to move; then 
he threw himself on his knees by her, and 
pressing his lips once more to the little hand 
that was hanging loosely down, said in* a low 
voice, quivering with emotion, “ Oh, Hilda! 
can you forgive me ? you little know how 
utterly, how entirely 1 love you—I worship 
you! ” • 

Then, after waiting for nearly a minute, 
during which she showed no sign of any move¬ 
ment, he said,'— 

“ Oh! for God’s sake, speak to me. I 
shall never forgive myself if I have given you 
any cause of pain or sorrow ! ” 

She raised her white face from the cushion, 
with her eyes looking larger and more wonderful 
than ever before, and said, “ It is not you I have 
to forgive, it is myselfand slowly, in a low 
voice, she went da, “ What must you think of 
me ! How you must despise me! ” 
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“ Think of you! ” he eSjOlaimed passion¬ 
ately. “ Despise yon ! Oh! my love^ I think of 
you as I have thought of you for months, 
only as dearer, and better, and more beautifnl 
than ever before. God knows how I have 
loved you, and how I have determined and 
struggled never to let you know it! And now 
in one moment of weakness I have let you see 
it all! And you do not hate me for it ? Now 
you know my secret—^the great passion, the 
whole*rcality of my life is before you; now yot| 
know how I have presumed to worship the 
best, the most perfect woman I ever knew; 
to adore you, my que*en, my goddess, the star 
tliat I gaze on from so far in the bright 
heavens. Oh, my own love! tell mo that 
you will forgive me, that you will let mo be near 
you as before, that if need be you will forget 
this madness! only speak to me 1 ” he went 
on passionately, still on his knees, close beside 
her, while he was gazing with imploring eyes 
into the depths of hers. 

Slowly she opened her lips as if she spoke 
with difficulty, and said to him, “ Please leave 
me now for a little, my head is so confused 
I «annot speak. I will com6 out with you if I 
feel I can after luncheon. Please go till then.” 
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He once moBe for a moment touched her 
white hand, which was now icy cold, with his 
lips, and the next left the. room, and scarcely 
knowing where ho was going, took up his hat 
and went out into the beautiful sunshine, 
among the sweet-scented flowers, and wander¬ 
ing down the terrace, threw himself on a bench 
under an old yew-tree, with the butterflies 
fluttering round him, and the thrushes singing 
over his head, and away in the distance the 
ru(iJj;po uttering its cheery note, as thoUgh all 
nature was peaceful and joyous and bright, to 
mock the tumult that was raging in his breast. 
He could see from where he was the window 
of the room which had lately been the scene 
of his so involuntary confession of his great 
love, and more, where he had learnt that the 
beautiful lady ‘ of his dreams looked without 
anger on it. But what other feeling Had she ? 
The whole scene in the room was still such a 
confused mist in his mind that he could make 
out nothing clear; but he felt over all a feeling, 
an idea, almost a conviction, that ho was be¬ 
loved by her. So unexpected was the idea, so 
little had he dreamed of it, that he could not 
realise it. At orib tim'e he seemed to grasp 
it, and another he put it from him as impos- 
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sible; the absence of any anger with him might 
be the result of surprise, perhaps mixed with 
pity for his infatuation. But what could be 
the meaning of her words? He pondered 
long over them, and repeated them over and 
over again to himself, and then, in his ima¬ 
gination, he lived over again those brief 
moments, once more ho felt her lovely form 
strained to his breast, and her sweet lips pressed 
to his. More madly^ in love with her than 
ever,‘he rose from the bench and Vi-aiifiared 
into the. park, and under the shady lime 
avenue he paced up and down, to calm his 
mind for the interview with her that he looked 
forward to that afternoon. 

Had he wished for, or had he dreaded, the 
scene he had just passed through ? Had there 
been all along by the side of his'resolution that 
he would keep the secret of his love to himself, 
a longing, unknown to him, that she should for 
one moment look into his heart, and see what 
a shrine he had built there for her dear- image I 
And had there, too, been a yearning after her 
sympathy, her pity, if for no more ? Ho 
could not say, he could not calmly analyse his 
feelings. At one moment 1:here came over 
him a flood of the most intense pleasure, a 
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depth of happiness that seemed to fill his 
whole being, at the thought that one whom he 
so admii-cd, so loved, had go exalted to the 
highest pitch to which man could raise and 
idealise woman, should really feel for him, per¬ 
haps love him ! The very dream that love so 
deep and intense, yet mingled with so much re¬ 
spect, so much of the feeling of humble adora¬ 
tion, coidd be returned by a being so divine was 
too sweet, too delicious, and seemed impossible, 
yetjjiow soft, how delightful it was to dwell 
upon ! Eor long, as he walked slowly up and 
down under the sweet limes, with the soothing 

f 

hum of innumerable bees round the soft 
leaves, he dwelt in the delights of the present, 
but gradually he had to steady his ideas, and 
to remember that there was a future, and that 
that future must be lived through ? Then by 
turns he longed for and dreaded his nekt meet¬ 
ing with Lady Waldermere; how would she 
meet him ? would she still pardon his moment 
of madness, or woxdd she be cold and distant, 
and again veil herself in that impenetrable 
maimer she knew so well how te assume? 
Then even if she did sympathise with him, 
did love him, what mu^t be the struggle in her 
mind between love and duty. She in whom he 
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had always seen such a high sense of duty, 
who though surrounded by admirers had kept 
herself so uncomtiamihatcd by the world, and 
had learnt so little of the easy maxims and 
easy morality of fashionable life; if she now 
really cared for him, he could not but feel with 
what a struggle she must have admitted it, and 
to what a cost to her feeling of duty ! 

But if she did care for him, if she did love 
him one quarter as well as he did her, what 
was their future life to be ? Must be Jtear 
himself away! must he leave her presence 
just as it seemed to open a new heaven upon 
earth to him ? Or could he stay near her, to 
gi'ow to love her more and* more, and to live 
only in her presence ? How should he decide ? 
But why should he decide at all ? Why not 
wait first to learn what she thought, what she 
felt, an*d then decide, or rather leave every 
thing to take its own course, and let the future 
take care of itself? 

He was thinking over all this, and though 
still much confused in his mind by the events 
of the morning, was more able to command 
himself when he heard the bell ring for lunch¬ 
eon. He walked back to the house, and to 
the dining-room where he found Lady Walder- 
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mere already witii the three children. He 
came in and took his place, hardly ventur¬ 
ing to look at her, while little Hilda supplied 
all the conversation by an account of what 
they had been doing that morning, and an 
argument with her brother and sister upon the 
question of whether Brebis had a soul or not, 
and whether she would go to heaven when she 
died if she were good. She appealed to Wil¬ 
fred, who could not resist saying something 
akont^the transmigration of souls, but his 
thoughts were far away, and he from time to 
time stole a look at Lady Waldormere, who 
did not speak except a word or two to the 
children, yet showed no sign of past agitation 
unless it was that she looked pale, and had a 
worn expression about her beautiful eyes. 

The meal was over at last, and the children 
wanted to know what they were going*^ to do. 
Lady Waldermere told them she was not well 
enough to go out with them, but that Wilson 
would take them out in the pony-carriage, and 
that they might come in to tea ; she then said 
to Wilfred as she was leaving the room, “If 
you like to come out' with me a little way in 
the park, I shall be*ready in half an hour; ” h e 
made her a low bow as she passed him, saying 
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some words of acqiuescence inan inaudible voice. 
Little Hilda seized upon him, and made him 
take Brebis through all her performances, 
which the prospect of tit-bits from the lunch¬ 
eon-table made her do with redoubled energy. 
She walked on her hind legs, jumped on them, 
turned head over heels, and did steeple-chase 
round the large dining-room over the chairs 
with a vigour which only a poodle can show, 
and then she had to express her love for Lady 
Waldcrmere over and over-again. “Ah,.3re^ 
bis!” thought Wilfred, “if you only know 
how little persuasion it has wanted to make some 
one else tell his love for that fair lady, you 
would be ashamed of wanting a bit of cake for 
doing it! ” But at last the pony-carriage came 
round to the door, and the children departed 
with Brebis barking fiercely behind, and in a 
few miifutes Lady Waldermere came down the 
stairs into the hall. 

She was dressed in a light summer dress, 
with a wide shady straw hat on her head, 
whose coils of silky brown hair were wound 
tightly round, and she had a bright coloiured 
soft shawl thrown loosely over her shoul¬ 
ders. Wilfred watched her as she came down; 
and in her light dress, with her lithe graceful 
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figure, she looked more like a girl of seven¬ 
teen than a woman of nearly thirty. 

“Will you briug out plaid,” she said. 
“ We will walk a little way, and then sit down 
in the park, it is so warm this afternoon.’’ 

They walked on in silence for some way, 
till she pointed to some trees which over-looked 
a long slope covered with fern, among which 
some hinds were feeding with their fawns 
playing about round them. “There,” she 
graidj-“ we will rest under that shady tree'; it is 
very quiet there, and there is from it such a 
pretty view which I am so fond of.” 

In a few minutes he had spread a plaid and 
shawl for her, and was himself lying at her 
feet among the fresh green young brackens. 

For a short time neither of them broke the 
silence, and then Wilfred spoke, looking up 
into her face with an entreating expression. 

“Lady Waldermere,” he said, “ I scarcely 
know how to ask you to forgive my madness 
of this morning. I cannot tell what made 
me so lose my self-control as to let you know 
a secret I meant to keep from you always. 
But you know it now, and I cannot unsay it. 
It is true; I love you,—yes I love you with all 
the power, all the devotion of my life, my 
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soul, my body. Oh! how could I help it! 
seeing you as I have ? But I thought I could 
be with you, be aear you, and lie ever under 
your charm, yet never betray myself. Tell me 
at least that you are not angry with mo ! ” 

“ No,” she answered, looking softly at him, 
and speaking in a sad tone of voice, “ I am not 
angry with you, I am only distressed. I had 
half dreaded this for some time, but I could 
not resist the temptation to ask you down here 
now.* You must know that I do like yesa wofy 
much, too much, I fear,” she said half to her¬ 
self, and then she continued, “ I could not help 
seeing for a long time that you were growing 
to care very much for me, but it was very 
sweet to feel it, and I could not summon up 
the courage to send you away. But I never 
realized that you would ever tell me of your 
love. I thought that we might go on always as 
dear and intimate friends, but that no word 
of love need ever pass between us. Yet I 
ought to have known human nature better J 
and now all this has happened, I don’t know 
if 1 am glad or sorry; the knowledge of your 
love for me is so sweet that I cannot feel its 
wrongness, and put it from me as I should.” 

“ Why should you put it from you ? ” he 
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said in a low voice while his eyes sought to 
fathom the depths of hers half hid by their 
long drooping lashes. Why must you cast out 
what may be so deep a pleasure to you, and 
a source of unutterable joy to me ? Is it un¬ 
natural that I should love you, and you care 
for me ! Why need any harm ensue Ifrom it ? 
I am not going to talk of being your brother, 
or speak platitudes of any sort, but,—Oh, 
Hilda! oh, my own dc^ love! why may I 
nit..go through life as your very dear friend, 
as one who can help you, if ever the time 
came, in any difficulty, admire and wonder at 
your purity and goodness, and watch over you 
and youf children as the dearest things on 
earth to him ! Do you think I shall not have 
sufficient self-control to save you from ever 
regretting that you may have put all your con¬ 
fidence in me ? ” 

“ You seem to forget,” she said speaking 
very slowly, “ that I am married, and you are 
not. I have not only myself to consider, I have 
my children, my mother, and,” she added 
almost inaudibly, “ my husband. You know 
the world too well for there to be any need of my 
telling you what it would say, should its bu&y 
eyes and ears once imagine you cared for me so 
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much,—and I'allowed it,—aoofepted it. I don’t 
say it nood over know, but you know what the 
result would be, and I should die of shame if 
there were once any suspicion in that world 
of my fair fame. I care for my own sake 
much, very much, but far more for my chil¬ 
dren ; how can I bear to risk handing down 
bo them any taint of dishonour ? Alas ! I 
know I ought to talk to you of duty, of the 
faith I owe to my husband, not only in deed 
but in ■'thought and word,—but I know# Motf 
how to ; it is to me so very sweet to feel your 
great love for me. Yqji little know how much 
through the years that I have lived, surrounded 
by flatterers and admirers, I have longed 
for some one to love me truly and really, some 
one whose love I could believe in, and rest 
and repose on. And shall I tell you ?—I do 
believe in yours. Shall I tell you something 
of my life ? I who have never talked before 
of myself,—areally of myself,—to any living 
being ? Yes,” she went on, “ I will speak 
now. I have told you of my early days, and you 
know pretty well what my life has boon as 
the world has seen it, but neither you nor any 
ontf else luiows what my inner life has been. 
I married when almost a child. I scarcely 
VOL. III. 4 
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knew why, except that the match pleased my 
mother very much. There were rank and for¬ 
tune, and I should have .been very poor, for 
when my brother died all my father’s pro¬ 
perty, which was entailed, went to his own 
family, and he was able to make but a small 
settlement on my mother; and her family, as 
you know, were ruined in that unhappy war. 
My marriage would help her, and there was 
every reason for it. I was so young that I 
ftparcely knew the difference between one man 
and another. I had never cared for any one in 
my life. I did not know what marriage meant. 
I was of the most buoyant happy disposition, 
with the highest spirits and very fond of any 
amusement. I was, though I say it of myself, 
very pretty and I had many admirers, and 
it amused me very much to see them round 
me; and my marriage to a rich man of good 
old family seemed to me no bar to my 
spending a very merry life as I viewed it 
then. My mother knew my wild spirits and 
my impatience of control, and, I think, felt 
that I was a dreadftd care to her, and she 
thought that if I ■ were married to a man like 
Sir Henry, I should soon steady myself^’and 
there would be no risk of my perhaps making 
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a foolish marriage, which she would he uu- 
able to prevent. I did not see why I should 
not marry him, so« I did. I cannot say I was 
unhappy in those early days of marriage, 
but happy I was not; only I don’t think that it 
ever struck me to think why. I was so 
young that I thought that probably there 
was more that was unpleasant than pleasant 
in any husband, and I looked upon it as rather 
a necessary evil that* must be borne with. 
We Save lived together now, as you4aIbw, 
for years. I have tried to be a good wife, 
1 have tried hard tq love him; yes! I have 
indeed tried very hard. 1 have been the mother 
of his children. I have been constantly with 
him, but I have never been his companion or 
he mine. Wo have never had two thoughts, two 
ideas in common. I know that I seem to have 
all that makes life enjoyable. I cannot say that 
he has ever been unkind to me; I sometimes 
wish to heaven that he had! I think that 
there would then have been more chance of my 
loving him, but he gives me money,—anything 
I can want that it can bring,—and he is always 
courteous and polite to me, and—and—1 am his 
wife. He thinks that jewels and fine clothes 
should buy my love ! Ah! how little do women 

4—2 
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who sigh so for'them, and think they could 
give their heart for them, know what they 
would be doing ! Their body they may sell; 
their heart never! Oh! Mr. St. John, why 
do I tell you all this! Why do I open my 
heart like tliis! I don’t know,—but you 
cannot dream what a relief it is to mo to pour 
out at last all that has boon burning in mo for 
years. For years that I have longed so for 
some one to love, for some loving heart on Avhieh 
r <S3uld pour out all my own. 1 have tried so 
hard to resist tc'mptation since I Inxve known 
you, and since I first saw how you liked me, and 
felt how sweet it yras ! I have tried hard to 
escape! ' When in Scotland T found I was 
learning to care too much for you, I tried to tear 
myself away; I almost hoped that your feel¬ 
ings would have been enough hurt; that 
jealousy for my preference of Sir Percy might 
havedrivenyou away ; and when you were gone, 
I believed that we could meet again in London 
safely enough. Then came the evening when 
you hurt your foot, and I could not resist the 
temptation to have you in my house, under 
my own roof, to seti you every day,—perhaps 
if I had had time to Consider, I might haVe 
done otherwise, but the temptation that night 
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came on me so suddenly I could not resist it. 
I hardly know if I tried. After that I let the 
world go on, and I was happy. Yes; I dare 
now to confess to you that I was very happy 
those throe weeks when you were with me. 
And then we met again and again, and I be¬ 
lieved it possible we could go on, and that no 
word, no mutual confession would ever come be¬ 
tween us. But now it has come, and it is too 
sweet, too delightful. I know not if I shall 
ever-speak to you again like this, but spte^ 
now I must,” and she went on, blushing 
deeply and looking do^m into the green 
brackens; “it is foo ineffably sweet, too 
great happiness, to know, after my long years 
of barren life, I am loved so dearly and 
truly, and,” she added almost in a whisper, 
“ by you! ” 

To describe what Wilfred’s feelings were 
through all the time she had been speaking 
would be impossible, such a whirl there was 
in his mind, of joy to know she loved him 
so much! of deep sympathy with her, of 
despair to feel that possibilities of happi¬ 
ness were impossibilities, and, over all, such 
a. flood of intense brightness seemed to All 
the world! And around them all the time 
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was the glorious, sunshine and the soft warm 
breath of early summer. The birds singing 
in the trees above them, and the hinds 
nibbling the young shoots, and feeding 
nearer and nearer to them as though at¬ 
tracted by her soft voice, while the fawns 
played around, and would from time to time 
come in a string towards them, curious to 
examine them with their great soft eyes, and 
suddenly springing round, bound away half in 
fpM and half in play. 

He was silent for a few moments after she 
ceased speaking, and then he said in a low 
earnest voice, “ Oh, Hilda! how can I ever 
show my love for 'you ? my great gratitude to 
you for your sweet confidence in me ? how can 
I ever show myself worthy of it! What am 
I that you should have singled me out of all 
men to be made so happy with your ‘love, to 
know the story of your dear life! I fear I can 
never really deserve it. But if the devotion 
of a life to you at least can show you how I 
shall try to make myself in some poor way more 
worthy of it, future years will let you see how 
true, how faithful I can be. All I shall pray 
for is to see you *now and then, to look from 
time to time on your lovely, your so dearly 
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loved face, to heart he soxmd of your sweet voice, 
and to lot you know that there is in the world 
one heart which only beats for you, one mind 
whose thoughts by day, whose dreams by night, 
are of you, and only of you! And, for the rest, 
—though when far from you the world will 
seem a blank, those long and dark hours will be 
fully repaid by the happy moments I may pass 
near to you, and may you in future years never 
have for one moment to reproach me, or to 
regret'that you have learnt the story of my Iqvq, 
But, oh ! Hilda, do not send me away from 
you. Only trust me ! ” 

“What can I say?” she answered; “I 
know I ought to say we must part., but it is 
hard to do. It is like, after having one glimpse 
into paradise, shutting the door of it again 
against one’s, own self. Can I "do it ? I feel 
so weak,* yet I know only too well that I shall 
go on caring more and more for you, if I let 
you be continually near me, yet how am I 
to send you away ? I cannot! I cannot! 
Indeed I cannot! ” 

“ And why should you ? ” said Wilfred, 
“ we cannot live our lives twice. I do not 
believe that we can be rtolly so intensely 
happy twice in our lives; why put great 
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happiness from, ourselves when we have it, 
when it can harm no one! Hilda, my own 
love, let us have faith in the future, let us 
have trust in one another, the cold hard world 
camiot see into oiu’ hearts, it cannot know our 
lives, or our deep love. For, as the thought 
of you will be elevating, ennobling, it may be 
that raised by your love, and by youi’ example, 
I may exert myself, I may labour to show you 
that I have it in me to make myself a name 
in the world, and that you will not have to 
say that you have thrown away your love on 
an utterly unworthy object,” 

“ I feel,” she ansAvered, “ that I camiot 
struggle.against Aiy fate; I must let myself be 
carried on by a tide that is too strong for me 
to resist. And, after all, what have I to 
reproach myself with ? In giving my love to 
you, I have robbed my husband of ‘nothing. 
He never had it, never could have it, and it 
is indeed hard to feel such an intense power 
of loving, such a longing for love and symjiathy, 
and to go through life like a barren waste, and 
never find one green bright spot in it! Ho ! 
I cannot. Wilfred, I must trust to you.” 
And she held out 40 him her little hand which 
he bent his head over and kissed passionately. 
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“ May I only have the pftwer to show you 
that your trust will not be in vain,” he an¬ 
swered in a low voice, which the tumult of his 
feelings made it hard for him to control. 

Little more was said between them for some 
time, but gradually the power of conversation 
returned again to them, and though the world 
seemed changed to them, though they seemed 
to be the same to each other, and yet in some 
strange way different,.the old pleasant habit of 
intert?oursc, of talking and Speciilating qo, ciny 
sort of subject came back again, but it had in it 
a charm, an interestj never felt before; there 
was now such a delight in finding so many 
subjects in common, to find that they agreed 
in so many different things, and the time 
passed on so smoothly, so delightfully under 
the trees, that they took no note of it. 

Lady'W’alderm ere was still sitting on her 
shawls and plaids, and leaning against an old 
elm-tree, and Wilfred was lying at her feet 
looking up into her face, when suddenly a 
black woolly object rushed in between them, 
and pushed its cold nose into Wilfred’s face, 
and showed every desire to claim its share of 
hier kisses. 

“ Holloa, Brebis,” he cried, “you turned up ! 
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We have the enchanted hound, the fairy queen 
can’t be far off,” and the poodle was followed 
almost immediately by little Hilda, who 
arrived panting for breath, and threw herself 
down on the plaid by her mother, seized her 
hand and devoured it with kisses. 

“ Oh! mamma, you darling ! I have found 
you at last. I thought you were never coming 
to tea, so I told Brebis to find you, and she 
soon set to work and brought me here, but 
sbwcame so fast I could hardly keep in'sight 
of her.” 

“ My dear Hilda, are you going to pull me 
in pieces ? ” said her mother, laughing brightly 
at her impetuous haste. 

“ No, mamma, only it is always so nice to 
see you again, you dear! ” she said holding 
her mother’s hand in both hers, and nestling 
her head on her lap. 

Wilfred watched the two with a feeling of 
intense pleasiue, the devotion of this little 
creature to her mother told better what she 
was like than any words could, and as he 
looked affectionately at Lady Waldermere, he 
said, “ It is so nice to see you can still laugh 
so brightly, after all our serious talk.” 

“ It is my nature,” she answered. “I believe 
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I siiould laugh in my coffin if they did any¬ 
thing absurd in the last solemn performance 
around me. What*will you? we cannot be 
always gloomy ? ” 

They sat there a little longer till little 
Hilda had quite recovered her breath, and 
till the shadows were growing long about 
them. Then Lady Waldermere rose, and 
Wilfred gathered up shawls and plaids, and 
they walked towards the house; but they had 
not golle far when they both Stopped, and^ocAf 
one more look at the spot that they would 

both remember so well for the rest of their 

• 

lives, and at the fair view it commanded of 
the glades of the park, and the beautiful 
distance of field, wood, and water, cattle 
and sheep dotted in distant meadows, and the 
dim far-off villages and church spires, with 
the rays of the setting sun tingeing them all 
with gold among their deep setting of dark 
shadows. For one minute they gazed on the 
lovely scene, then tlieir eyes met in a long 
loving look in which deep trust, deep love, and 
calm happiness were mingled, and they turned 
and walked towards the house. 

Though all inwardly was so changed to the 
two, yet the world went on just as it had done 
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the day before'and many days before that. 
Sir Henry returned in time for a late dinner, 
and the evening passed just as usual; but the 
whole seemed to be changed to the two people 
in the house to whom that day had been the 
most eventful in their lives, one which was to 
change the colours of them entirely, which 
had disclosed to each of them so delightful, 
yet so dangerous a secret, and forged a liok 
between them which both believed would never 

iK^oken. 

It seemed difficult to think that Sir Henry, 
as he sat at the end of the table and talked 
country politics,^ could see no change in them; 
that John and James as they handed round 
the dishes did not detect some alteration in 
their manner, or that the solemn butler, as he 
filled up their glasses with a stateliness worthy 
of his master, could not observe ‘that they 
were so much altered. But everything went 
on in just the same way as any other evening, 
and the slight embarrassment which they felt 
at the beginning of it soon entirely disappeared. 
They were neither of them children to wear 
all their fceliugs upon their faces; Wilfred had 
lived such a life of 'change and excitement, 
that it was impossible to read any emotions 
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on his pale face, and Lady Waldermere had 
for years trained herself to conceal every 
thought and evcry«fecling deep in her own 
heart. 

The evening passed away to all appearance 
in just the same way as either of the two 
preceding ones, but if they had been per¬ 
fectly delightful, how much more so was this ! 
when there was an untold sympathy between 
the two in every wowl they spoke, and in 
everything they did. Their first feai'iSf 
doubts, and misgivings had passed away, and 
no new ones had yet tijkon their places. But 
at last it came to an end, at last they must 
part, each with their heart full of a great love, 
and as Wilfred bowed low over the small 
hand which he pressed in his, he felt a longing 
to fall on his knees before her, and once more 
tell that *beautiful woman how he loved and 
adored her. Sir Heniy soon left him, and he, 
feeling it impossible to go to bed, opened the 
garden door to go out and wander in the beau¬ 
tiful moonlight. 

The scene had been lovely by the bright 
light of day, but how fair, how calm it looked 
by the clear cold light of the moon! The 
dark irregular outline of the old house which 
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looked gigantic* and mysterious in its gloom; 
the terraces, with their white stone parapets, 
looking by that light as though fresh sprinkled 
with snow, while close by them were the thick 
yews which were robed in the deepest black, 
and the walks under them were shrouded in im¬ 
penetrable darkness. The valley below seemed 
to be of unfathomable depth, bathed in its flood 
of silvery mist, while the woods rose dark 
beyond it, and away over the park the grand 
■<pid frees stood out singly sharp and 61 ear in 
the brilliant light. The scent of roses and 
syringa was heavy in the still air as Wilfred 
walked slowly down the broad terrace, and 
the silence was only broken by a solitary 
nightingale singing to his mate, or the hoarse 
far-off call of the landrale in the long dewy 
grass of the meadows. 

Along the terrace he walked, through the 
gardens and away into the dewy park, and 
hardly heeding where his steps wore carrying 
him, ho found himself, as though impelled by 
some instinct, at the spot where he had passed 
so many happy hours that afternoon. Wrapped 
in his rough stalking coat, he threw himself on 
the ground where had rested the loved forlh of 
Hilda Waldermere, and passionately he pressed 
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liis lips against the hard rdugh bark of the 
old elm that bad supported her beautiful little 
bead. There bo lay hour after hour, living 
over again in his mind the scones of the past 
day, and gradually wandering in thought far 
away back; to all his life since he first knew 
her, to their first acquaintance, to his going to 
her house, their party on the river, all their 
numerous meetings afterwards, the journey 
to Scotland, and the first happy week there, 
his misgivings about her, Ms jealousy aof I31r 
Percy Fitzroy, and his rage with himself; then 
his accident and life ^in Park Lane, his visit 
to Kirthorpe and all the cruel hints that Mrs. 
Addington had thrown out about her; then his 
first visit to the Park, and now, last and 
chiefest of all, the wonderful events of the 
past day. IIow clear much of the past which 
had so perplexed him was to him now ; but 
in his wildest moments he had never dared to 
hope that she, whom he had raised to such a 
height, could ever look on him with love, and 
now he knew that she loved him. It was 
strange that the thought that she was married 
weighed so little on his mind, but he had 
always placed her so far aboye other women 
that the idea of loving her, of making love to 
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her, as the phrase'goes, as a man in the ordinary 
course of life does to the young woman ho 
wants to marry, never occurred to him. She 
was to him an ideal, a divinity more than a 
woman, his feeling towards her had been so 
diCFercnt to any that he had felt in his varied 
career for any other woman, that her being 
married or unmarried seemed to have nothing 
to do with the matter; it was so before he ever 
dreamed of her caring for him, and it was so 
^Kl. ' lie had never viewed her as one who 
could he nearer to him than an object for 
his admiration and love; and now that he 
knew that she did return his love, he was no 
nearer doing so. It was impossible but that 
over and again there would flash across his 
mind what life must be with such a being for 
a constant companion, guide, and guardian 
angel ever near; but such dreams did not 
remain, and he could not bring himself to see 
that he was in any way behaving dishonour¬ 
ably to Sir Henry in taking what never was his 
for one moment,—the real love of his wife. He 
was even sorry at moments for a man, who^ 
with such happiness within his grasp, had 
been quite unable to see it, or to strive for it. 
He felt that Sir Henry was one of those men 
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who would call all higher ideefe of love, all the 
greatest and noblest workings of the heart, all 
that really raises the love of man above the 
animal passion of the brute, mere sentimental 
nonsense. That he, like so many men, would 
consider anything connected with the love 
between man and woman, which was so inti¬ 
mate, so close, and yet so refined that he 
could not understand it, to be absurd, and to 
exist only in the brain of what he would call 
poetical idiots. But if there were moments 
when ho was almost sorry for the husband’s 
incapacity to value the treasure which the 
charm of a groat fortune, and a long line ol 
ancestors had given him, what did he nol 
feel for the wife who was hopelessly tied foi 
life to a man she could not love, and whose 
intellect she coixld but despise! She, so im- 
measeirably his superior, with a nature the mosi 
delicate and most refined, to be his possession, 
to be a part of him, subject to every caprice 
of his will and pleasure, with no power ol 
complaining or resisting! What slavery 
could be more trying, more melancholy, • at 
times more revolting! And through it aD 
to have to bear a happy and contenteel smile 
before the world, because he, forsooth, was kind 
VOL. in. 6 
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to her, and bought her plenty of pretty clothes 
and jewels! like the Grand Turk for the last 
odalisque bought for hint in the market by 
the chief eunuch of the harem! But as these 
thoughts rushed through his heated braia, he 
roused himself up and cooled his burning head in 
the cold dewy grass, and gradually swept them 
from his mind. Then as he grew calmer, his 
thoughts wandered back to his past life, to the 
days of his boyhood and early manhood. How 
•ke wished that ho had led a different life, and 
had made himself more worthy to bo the 
chosen, the dearest friend of such a woman! 
And back there came to him all the idleness, 
the recklessness of those days. The mixture 
of the'love of exoitement, the restless longing 
to know everything of what the world calls 
the enjoyment of life, to taste of every pleasure 
and try every phase of it possible, and along 
with it a great desire for the better and nobler 
pursuits and aims of life. A great vein of 
hero worship, an enthusiastic but undefined 
wish to do something great, some act of seK- 
sacrifice, had been his in youth. Then a deep 
feeling of disappointment in everything, a 
sense of the emptiness and unsatisfyingnese of 
everything, a feeling of disgust against man 
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and woman; the former so selfish and narrow 
minded, the latter so frivolous and not worth 
the pursuit of,—a feeling that deepened so much 
as to drive him to wander round the world in 
search of a healthier tone of mind. And 
along with all this, from time to time, a great 
struggle in his mind on religious questions, 
at one time possessed with a paroxysm of 
devotion, at another doubting everything; how 
often he had passed days and nights of misery, 
and h« remembered how h» had prayed 
earnestly for some special light to guide him, 
and how all these feelings had calmed down 
as life went on, and hW in the excitement of 
years of a wild and adventurous life he had 
found rest for his troubled spirit, till he had 
arrived at a sort of indifference on almost every 
subject. He had come to believe men were 
not whoHy so selfish, so incapable of nobleness 
and self-devotion as he had once thought, and 
that there were among women many who were 
far from frivolous and unworthy, but who were 
on the contrary noble and high-minded, yet 
he viewed all with an almost cynical indif¬ 
ference, amusing himself with the society of 
both, but never attaching himself very much 
to any one of either. And so he had gone on 

5—3 
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up to the present time, with a feeling now and 
then that there were powers in him that were 
worthy of a better employgient, but never see¬ 
ing any reason for making the exertion of 
bringing them into play. But now the moment 
had come when he felt what a useless creature 
he had become, and when he longed, to do some¬ 
thing in life to show that she, who had so 
honoured him with her dear love, had not 
thrown it away on a worthless object, and 
^adjially he felt this feeling raising his am¬ 
bition once more, exciting in him higher and 
nobler thoughts of life, and ere he left the old 
tree, this love in him, this love for one who 
was married,—who was the wife of his host,— 
instead of awaking in his mind all that was 
low and selfish and base,—exalting his soul, 
and creating in him a longing to raise himself 
up to a level in goodness and purity with her, 
whom he loved with such devotion. 

The first grey streaks of morning were 
painting the sky when he rose from the ground, 
his coat wet and heavy with the dew, and 
turned his steps towards the house; as he 
walked up the terrace the last stars were strug¬ 
gling with the 'rosy glow of dawn, and he 
looked up at the window of Lady Waldermere 
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with its masses of flowers round it, the words of 
Longfellow’s serenade in the ‘ Spanish Student ’ 
occurring vividly to, him: 

Stars of the summer night! 

Far in your azure deeps, 

Hide, hide your golden light! 

She sleeps! 

My lady sleeps! 

Dreams of the summer night! 

Tell her, her lover keeps 
Watch! while in slumbers light 
She sleeps! 

My lady sleeps! 

“ She sleeps,” he th6ught,—“may she ever 
be happy, he blessed in her sleep and in her 
waking ! and may no deed of mine ever for one 
moment give her a painful thought by day, or 
a sleepless hour by night! ” 

And that fair lady. What a strange con¬ 
fusion of thoughts was in her mind as she went 
from the drawing-room to her own room, in one 
comer of which slept the little Hilda ! Long 
did she gaze on the tranquil sleep of the little 
child that was so dear to her, and when she 
left the bedside, though there were tears in 
het eyes, her heart felt at peace. Then, as 
she coidd not sleep and her thoughts wandered 
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to the solitary watcher who was now among the 
dewy brackens in the park, she like him 
watched the beautiful landscape bathed in the 
soft moonlight, and she long mused on what 
her life was, and what it might be ! At last 
she rose with a deep sigh, and murmured to 
herself, 

“It is in vain! All in vain! Ah ! that 
one should long for such happiness, and all 
in vain! ” Once more she went to the bed of 
the sleeping child, lifted her softly in he£’*arms, 
and placed her sleeping still by her side, 
feeling that she had there something always 
with her to love and to cling to, as long as 
she had the sweet child whom she loved so 
very dearly. 



CHAPTER m. 

The following morning Wilfred, though he had 
passefl^so great a part of the night out of doors, 
was down early. He could not slee]^, ancl 
nights of watching in the open air wore no new 
thing to him, so he was in the garden some 
time before any one else appeared. His only 
companion there was Brebis, whose respectable 
ideas had been much put out at the disgrace¬ 
ful hour at which he came to. bed, and who 
was now lying on the most comfortable of the 
garden chairs, blinking in the sunlight at the 
peacocks who were strutting majestically up 
and down to wait the time till they should 
receive the usual attention of scraps of bread 
from the children. Presently little Hilda ar¬ 
rived with her short wavy curls glistening in 
the sunlight, and after first bestowing her 
morning salutation to the black forehead of 
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her woolly frien^, seized upon Wilfred and was 
soon on his shoulder, making the journey round 
the terraces till breakfast time. 

Lady Waldermere came down a little late, 
looking rather pale and fatigued with her 
late watching in the past night, and as she 
wished good morning to Wilfred, and looked 
in his face still paler than usual, she could see 
that he too had not spent all the hours of the 
night in slumber. Sir Henry was still full of 
his meeting of the day before, and of a ^report 
oT thd possible dissolution of Parliament, and 
was waiting with impatience for the morning 
papers. Wilfred talked'to him almost mecha¬ 
nically of the exciting politics of the day, of 
the atrocious conduct of the radicals, and how 
there was nobody but the old Tory party to 
save the country from going to the dogs. He 
was generally amused at the ultra-cousorvatism 
of Sir Henry, who had never in his mind been 
able to conceive that it was possible a strong 
liberal could be an honest man. Wilfred, on 
the other hand, had been first brought up to 
believe in the old church and state Tory ideas, 
and had then become rather a liberal of the 
Charles Kingsley' school; but his ideas ,of 
liberty and the advancement of the people had 
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received some rude shocks by the despotism and 
lawlessness of the mob, which he had witnessed 
in some of the experimental Republics he had 
visited, and he was now rather a Gallio on most 
subjects of politics. This morning he found it 
rather hard to keep his attention suflSciently 
on what the baronet was saying to be able not 
to answer, but to acquiesce and to amuse him¬ 
self as usual by going even further than he, 
in his almost retrograde ideas. His whole at- 
tentiooK was taken up with the pale lady jp the 
light dress who was occupied with her tea- 
things, and with administering to the wants 
of the two small creatures on each side of her, 
while master Harry was filling himself as only 
a boy fresh from school can, who is let loose 
at a table covered with all the delicacies that 
can delight the heart and palate of a boy. Sir 
Henry sdt at the other end of the table, an 
aristocratic, well-preserved man on the shady 
side of five-and-fifty. He looked so stately 
and so unapproachabiy correct in his pale blue 
and white neckcloth, which encircled his 
throat in its innumerable folds, his face most 
scrupulously shaved all but the small mutton- 
chop whiskers of the Regency period, a black 
frock coat,—Sir Henry never put on the un- 
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dignified shooting jacket of modem life,—and 
his feet in carefully varnished hoots, that he 
seemed a most proper representative of the 
line of those solemn-looking ancestors, who 
in their full-bottomed periwigs and powder, 
with immense red waistcoats trimmed with gold 
down to their knees, looked down complacently 
from the dark oak panelling on the breakfast- 
table, and who boro such a striking family 
likeness to their neighbours in the hall, as must 
have Jbeen most gratifying alike to parqiat and 
descendant after the life in the circles’ of 
fashion, and the dissipations of a dissolute 
court, which so many of them had passed 
through. 

Breakfast was over at last, and the children 
were feeding the peacocks at the window, 
where they were proudly showing off in the 
bright sun their brilliant tails in all the glory 
of fresh summer plumage. Sir Henry left 
them to go about his daily occupation, and to 
study the London papers, and Wilfred could 
say a few words to Lady Waldermere. Few 
they were, but those few reassured him that 
the remembrance of yesterday "had left no 
painful impression on her mind; and whep he 
asked her how they could pass the day together, 
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she proposed a ride that HiomiDg, for the 
weather was so perfect, while little Hilda 
went into ecstasies to hear that she might 
come too on her pony, and such was her hiury 
to rush off and get ready that Brebis missed 
almost the whole of her postprandial perform¬ 
ances. Sir Henry declined to accompany 
them as he was busy, but said he might join 
them before lunch as he should be riding with 
his bailiff about the p^rk. 

Most delightful was their ride, aloi;g the 
shady avenues of the park, and through the 
flowery woods in all their first beauty of 
summer foliage. Too delightful it seemed, 
and two of the party could not help thinking 
that if life could be all like that, there would 
be little need of promising a place of greater 
happiness. Too well each of them knew the 
cold waste of the world that was outside of them, 
into which both must plunge again all too 
soon, and both were bent on shutting out all 
thought of it, and enjoying the present moment 
to the uttermost. That day passed all too 
quickly, and the succeeding days, and each day 
and each hour that they were together the two 
found that the more they saw of each other, 
the more intimately they understood each one 
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the life and thoughts of the other, the closer 
became the tie between them, and the dearer 
each -was to the other. It vas not with them, 
as with so many in the world, that the loye 
which united them was merely some passing 
fancy or caprice, or only a transient passion; 
it was a confidence in one another, in their 
mutual tastes, their mutual ideas of all that 
makes life noble and pure and refined, but at 
the same time that makes it bright and plea- 
ssHit. f The same power to bo amused, to see 
the absurd, ridiculous side of any question or 
person, and a feeling that any sentiment or 
opinion expressed to the other would be un¬ 
derstood, and most probably agreed in. It 
was their intellectual companionship that 
added such a charm to their life together, and 
made their intercourse frequently like that 
of intimate friends between whom there has 
never been any thought, much less word, of 
love. And so things went on till the last day 
of his visit at the park. Though their lives 
had grown so much closer to each other, and 
though every look and every word wad in¬ 
vested with a charm that it never had before, 
yet neither of them had in actual words alluded 
again to the scene when the inner life of 
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each was made known to the’other. This life 
of close intimacy and confidence had grown 
quite natural to them, and to live thus closely 
bound together seemed so simple a thing that 
there was in it no feeling of living in a state 
of deceit, or of having any secret between 
them but what was so boTxnd up in their lives, 
that to hide it from the world was not an act 
of deceit or concealment in a sense of re¬ 
proach, but the instinpt of any sensitive and 
refined mind which shrinks from lettiijg the 
hard sneering world into the shrine where all 
it values and reverences is stored. 

They were sitting together on the afternoon 
of the last day of his stay, and had been having 
tea on the terrace, as it chanced, under the very 
yew-tree where he had thrown himself on the 
bench after he had left that room in which he had 
so unveiled his heart to Lady Waldermero only 
a week before. But he was not now stretched 
on the hard bench, with his head in wild con¬ 
fusion, and a doubt and fear of what the 
future was to be distracting his mind; he 
was sitting in a low cushioned wicker-chair 
close by her, so near that he could feel from 
time to time the touch of her dress, and he 
was filled with the magic charm of her pre- 
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sence. His eyes* wandered to the window of 
the small sitting-room that he would remember 
so well, as long as his soul possessed the power 
of consciousness, and his thoughts took him 
back to that day and that scene. It was but 
such a short time ago, and was still so vividly 
before him, yet it seemed as though years had 
intervened since then, and as he looked at 
his beautiful companion sitting so calmly by 
him, and thought of the past days of quiet com- 
panioDship they had so enjoyed, it was diflBcult 
to believe in the passionate scenes of those few 
minutes. 

“ A penny for your thoughts,” she said 

« 

playfully; “ you look like the sheep who 
dreams ; what can it be about, that it brings 
that glum look on your long face ?” 

“ I did not feel the glum look or the 
lengthening of my face,” he answered, “but, 
like the poet who sang the lay of Sir Lancelot 
Bogle, ‘ my thoughts went wandering back, on 
a very beaten track, to the confine,’—well, I 
won’t say ‘ deep and black,’ but rather solemn, 
of that small room there, and to a certain 
morning not more than a week ago; and I 
was wondering whether a certain lady,—now 
that the time of this my delightful sojourn 
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here is all but over,—looks back on that day 
with pleasure, or what her feelings on the 
matter may be ? ” , 

As he spoke her hice too grew serious, and 
she said to him, looking very earnestly at him, 
“Do you think that she too never thinks of 
that morning ? Do you in your inmost heart 
think that with pleasure she looks back on it, 
or with the reverse ? ” 

“ I hardly dare to think,” he replied. “ I 
can oHly trust that it is not with pain^” and 
he went on in a soft low voice, “Hilda, my 
own Hilda, I in my inmost heart believe that 
you too felt the deligiit of that unlooked, for 
moment. I have since then grown so used to 
seeing you every hour of the day, and to know¬ 
ing you were so near me at night, that I have 
not thought of our parting, but,* alas ! now the 
time has come, and I am thinking what it will 
be to live without you.” 

“It will be sad and hard,” sho said, “but 
in spirit we need not part. Why need we be 
farther apart in all that is higher and nobler 
in us than we are now, because space may 
separate our bodies ? Our powers of mental 
feeling are not measured by the sight of our 
eyes, or the touch of our hands, and I believe 
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that those who truly love, who are truly united 
heart to heart and soul to soul, never part. 
Does this seem strange to you ? I know not if 
it does, hut I scarcely believe that you can 
altogether not understand it, and that you too 
believe that there is in us a higher and a 
greater power than these gross senses that we 
can test, and call by their familiar names,— 
a power, not superhuman, because common 
to all who can raise their minds so high, but 
which can traverse time and space, *and I 
believe that though thousands of miles inter¬ 
vene between the material part of us, yet 
spiritually we can be companions, and com¬ 
mune with those whom we love devotedly and 
entirely.” 

“I do understand what you mean,” he an¬ 
swered," and I feel I have often felt that there are 
in us powers which wo are dimly and indis¬ 
tinctly conscious of. Powers which we believe 
in, that is, which a few of us believe in, hut 
which we cannot describe or define, and on 
which it is vain to speculate ; but I have often 
felt that distance can have nothing to do with 
real sympathy, real communion of soul. And,” 
he added, “ my so dearly loved friend, if ever a 
love which absorbed every power, every faculty 
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of mind and body could call out this power, I 
feel that it is now in me. When we have been 
parted during these Jast few days, though by so 
short a space and for so short a time, I have 
felt as though your sweet spirit was ever 
hovering near me. Why, then, should I doubt 
of its constant presence, though, alas! the time 
of separation may be long, and the distance 
great ? No, Hilda ! I believe as fully as you 
can in the future companionship and commu¬ 
nion of our spirits in spite (Jf time an(i. place. 
And so firmly fixed in my mind is this idea, 
that I believe it to bo impossible for me ever 
in my life to swerve or grow weak in my deep 
love and trust in you. And how much more so 
when 1 know that you too have faith in this 
great, in this sacred power. To-morrow I 
must leave you, and bitter is the parting, but 
these thoughts ^ve me strength for the future. 
Ours is no common love of the fancy, or of the 
senses, thank God it is far higher and greater. 
I offer you, like so many lovers, no vows of 
my faith and constancy. I promise nothing. I 
ask you not even to believe in me, and trust 
me; my being is so bound up in you that it 
were sacrilege to make poor vows and promises, 
as though my soul were so weak that it was 
VOL. in. 6 
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necessary to strengthen its constancy by some 
idle form of words, made for the ignorant, the 
superstitious, or the weaj^ hearted. Of you, 
of your love, of your constant companionship 
wherever I go, I have no power of doubting. 
Sooner would I doubt of the great God of 
heaven Himself.” 

He stopped speaking, his eyes gleaming 
with the enthusiasm which stirred up his soul, 
and his face lightened. by the high thoughts 
which worked within him. She looked*at him 
with the deepest love beaming from her eyes^ 
and said simply, “ I believe in you.” 

They both sat silent for some little time, 
musing on the words that had been spoken; 
at last he said, “ Hilda, you will let me 
write to you, won’t you ? ” 

She sat thinking for a minute, and then 
said, “ I have thought of that, but, "^"Wilfred, 
here will come the hardest part of the trial, 
and the part that makes it seem as though I 
had something to be ashamed of in my caring 
so much for you, yet the circumstances of our 
lives, and the laws of the world must be 
regarded; and if. you write to me, you must 
remember that your Jetters may always fall into 
other hands, into the hands of those who cannot 
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understand us, and would misjudge us. You 
know that to receive letters from you would 
be the sweetest thing possible, but if you 
write it must be but the letters of one intimate 
friend to another. Alas! so it must be, yet 
you can always let me know of your welfare, 
of whore you are, and what you are doing, and 
be sure that I will always write to you. You 
a^-' free, and your letters, like your life, are 
your own.” 

“]^6t like my life,” he said; “ that,*I am 
now so happy as to be able to say, is no 
more my own; it is cQnsecrated to the divinest 
being on earth.” 

“"Woll,” she continued, her face brighten¬ 
ing up, “ our parting this time will not be 
for long * we go to London so soon that it 
almost seems absurd to have to send you away 
l,efore we go ourselves, but Sir Henry is so 
fidgety when there is a move, that it would 
worry both you and him to death for you to 
be here then. You remember what he was on 
his ’ourney to Scotland ? he is ten times worse 
whei leaving this for any length of time.” 

“ Th n so be it,” said Wilfred ; “ we meet 
aghin in the gay word, and though we caimot 
ride about the sylvan shades of Waldermere 

6—2 
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Park, or sit under the ancient yews here 
and look on to the bowling-green below, and 
recall the old soldiers, eouiiiers, and statesmen, 
who have in their time talked love and politics, 
or sworn strange oaths in the long years gone 
by under the same shade, yet London even can 
have its charms; it was there we first met, and 
we can again meet on the old scenes, the ball¬ 
room, the Park, or the sweet shady river.” 

“And,” said Lady Waldermcre, “we can 
together see how" the happy couple are'getting 
on, it will be such fun to sec Alice married to 
her reformed Lovelace., Don’t you remember 
the nice little paxjties she used to give tis when 
he used to come, and first amuse us by his 
comxdiracnts to her, which he used to deliver 
with something very like a wink to any of us 
looking on, and then rather bore us with the 
endless stories of his amorous adventures in 
bygone days ? ” 

“ She is sure to have a good cook,” said 
Wilfred meditatively, “ and I’ll bet a hundred 
that Master Prank, with nearly ten thousand a 
year, will never have a bad bottle of wine in 
the house.” 

“And the happy couple who made their 
courtship under lock and key in the High- 
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lands,” said she; “have you heard anything of 
them since ? I suppose they will come out 
tremendously this summer.” 

“I am told that they rub on splendidly 
together,” he answered, “ but I fancy she will 
not be the gayest of the gay this summer, for 
I hear that there is reason to believe that the 
race of Welsh princes will not die out with 
our friend Owen.” 

“ What a gossiping old woman you are,” 
she siiid, laughing. “ I believe you know all 
the Gamp news in London, and, if there were 
only a corner for it in the ‘ Court Journal,’ could 
always keep it sfipplied with the first 
intelligence! ” 

“ What fun such a corner would be,” he 
answered, laughing, “ only it would be 
awkward when the intelligence was incorrect, 
and woMd open a too tempting door to practical 
joking.” 

So they talked on while the shadows grew 
long over the old bowling-green and the 
white terraces, till little Hilda ran out to 
tell her mother that it was time to come 
in to dress for dinner, and to stop her talk. 
Xhe last talk they would have for some time 
—such a talk as theirs nearly always was. 
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alternating from, grave to gay, from lively to 
severe, from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
and it was the many lights and shades of it 
which made it never dull, and the vein of 
sympathy in all their ideas which perfected 
the charm of their mutual society. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

“Oh! Mr. St. John, this is good of you to 
come, and see me,” exclaimed the new Mrs. 
Frank Dighy, as Wilfred was shown into Em: 
drawing-room, the day after he left Walder- 
mere Park. “I did mot know that you were 
in London yet, I am so sorry Frank is out, 
but if you will stay and have a long talk, I 
am sure be will be in, and be so glad to see 
you.” 

“ I only came up to London yesterday,” he 
said, “ and I am sure you are not surprised 
that yoxu house is the first I came to.” 

“No; I don’t think I am,” she answered, 
“ and I am so glad, as I want you to feel 
that you are just as welcome in the house of 
Alice Dighy in Eaton Square, as in the house 
of Alice Henderson in Chapel Street.” 

“I never imagined,” he replied, “that 
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the mere change of a name would change 
the kind and hospitable nature of Alice 
Henderson.” 

“ Now, T want you to ’tell me,” said she, 
“you were not surprised, were you, at the 
news of my marriage ? ” 

“Well, if you ask me so directly, I must 
confess that it took me a little by surprise,” 
he said, remembering the scene when Lady 
Waldermere and Mrs. Addington had chaffed 
him so unmercifully, on imparting the, news 
to hirfi. “ But, ma chare madame^ if people 
will be so prompt in carrying their plans into 
effect, they must not always expect that the 
imagination of their friends will keep pace 
with them.” 

“ But,” said she, “ do you think it was so 
very hurried ? . I don’t know what there was 
to wait for. I had no one’s consent to ask,” 
she added, laughing, “and we'had been 
friends for years. I knew he was devoted to 
me, and I thought that at last his devotion 
should be rewarded. I have such trust in his 
honour that I refused to have any settlements 
though he pressed me very much to; and, 
do you know, I should have been obliged to 
marry some one, or have given up continental 
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society. Ihadfoiir offers at Nice from foreigners, 
and had nay choice between being a Princess 
and a Duchess, and certainly they could be 
very agreeable, and it was very hard to get 
them to take a No ; but I am afraid that the 
morals of nearly all of them were so bad. It is 
very sad to think that men can be so plea¬ 
sant and so unprincipled.” 

“Well, at any rate, you have made a safe 
choice on that score,” Wilfred could not 
resist«,saying; “ we all knpw our dear old 
Frank well enough.” 

“ Yes,” she said, not perceiving the least 
joke in his remark * “ I am very happy on 
that point. Frank used to talk rather reck¬ 
lessly, but he is quite good in reality.” 

“ But are you going quite to give up 
foreign society ? ” he askods “ I tliought 
you were so fond of it, and it is a pity 
almost; besides, Frank speaks French like a 
native.” 

“ No; I don’t see why we should,” she 
answered, “and I always feel so much at 
home in that society, the habit of talking 
French before many people, the power of 
conversation of the salon^ is so difficult to 
learn, and so few English people get it, that 
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I don’t see why we should throw away one of 
the great pleasures of life, and I have no 
doubt we shall be a good deal abroad in the 
winter.” 

Wilfred could not help smiling inwardly, 
when he .remembered the delightful way that 
Lady Waldermere used at times to take off the 
accent and idioms of the unsuspecting Alice, 
but no power would have convinced her that 
it was any thing but the most utter ignorance 
that saw anything curious in her French; 
and slie had been so frequently complimented 
on it by men who spoke it with the fluency 
and accent of a Swiss courier, and who 
admired her comply person and her com¬ 
fortable fortune, that she was happy in the con¬ 
viction that she was an accomplished linguist. 

“ But,” said she, “ you have told me 
nothing yet of Hilda, and I know you have 
been down at Waldermere. Bessie Addington 
told me you were there.” 

“ That fair lady is extremely well,” he 
answered. “ I have had a very pleasant visit 
there j and I don’t think I was ever in a more 
lovely place in summer. How delightful it 
must be to have such a place! And such a 
wife,” he thought sadly to himself, and the 
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reflection came across him that the Tenth Com¬ 
mandment must have been most ineffectually 
impressed on him in the days of his youth. 

“Yes,” she said, “it is a charming place, 
and so comfortable to stay in, and I like to 
seo Hilda and Sir Henry together; he is 
so kind and so courteous, and so very 
highbred in look and maimer, and she is 
so devoted to him.” 

“ Ye Gods! ” thought Wilfred, “ that fair 
lady i,could make some .of her intimate 
friends believe in anything, but she fs quite 
right, and how little I knew of her inner life 
for so long.” But hfe knew that the believing 
in devotion of people in general to some one, 
and to herself in particular, was one of Mrs. 
Higby’s weaknesses, so he answered, 

“ Oh ! yes, they got on well enough to¬ 
gether,* but who could not get on with Lady 
Waldermere ? ” 

“ When do they come to London ? ” she 
asked. 

“ In three or four days,” he said; “ they 
were beginning to prepare when I left the 
park, but Sir Henry does not get under 
v^eigh quite as quickly as an eighteen-ton 
cutter. But tell me, what is the news of the 
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Addingtons, and diow is the domestic baro¬ 
meter there ? ” 

“ Oh! I think they always get on per¬ 
fectly now ; you know Bessie used to try him 
a great deal, hut he is very nice about it, 
and has really had a good deal to provoke 
him; if he has not always cared very much 
about her, you cannot wonder at his being 
jealous of his honour.” 

“No, I think he is a pattern husband,” he 
said, laughing ; “he goes his way, and be lets 
her go a good way hers, but, you see, he 
kicks every now and then, and of course that 
makes a little unj)lcasaiStncss in the house. 
But how are things there now ? What was 
your impression on your return ? ” 

“ Why do you ask me so particularly ? ” she 
asked. “I know of nothing whatever new 
with them, and have heard of nothing this 
winter that could disturb the domestic peace 
of Kirthorpe. Bessie is becoming wiser, I 
think. But have you heard anything about 
them ? you have been staying with them I 
know.” 

“ Oh ! no; nothing at all,” he answered. “ I 
was not asking about anything in particulp, 
but as they are such very intimate mutual 
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friends of ours, I was anxious to hear how 
you thought they were getting on.” 

“ Come and judge for yourself,” she said, 
“to-morrow evening they dine with us, and 
I believe I am an old enough friend of yours 
to give you a verbal invitation in spite of the 
opinions I have heard you express against 
such things, except under very special cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

“It is always a special circumstance,” he 
replied, “whenever and however of(;pn Mrs. 
Dighy can ask me to dinner ; and it is a cir¬ 
cumstance to which I 'should always bow my 
assent if anyhow possible^ and on this occa¬ 
sion I bow very low indeed.” 

Wilfred was now showing some signs of de¬ 
parting, but his companion put such strong 
compulsion on him to wait a little and see if 
dear i*rank came in that he stayed, and towards 
half-past six the happy bridegroom turned up. 
Neither of them could help being a little 
amused at meeting again like this after all 
that had passed, as both had discussed the fair 
lady in days gone by, and the feeling had been 
tolerably plainly expressed that she with a large 
fortune was a very easy way out of debt and 
dMculty; and Bigby, who was not troubled 
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■with much of the refined sentiment of Wil¬ 
fred, had a sort of feeling that ho had got two 
to one the best of him, and^not for one minute 
now he was remored by the holy tie of matri¬ 
mony from his path, did he feel one twinge of 
jealousy for the past friendship of his lady 
towards him, or the least fear that, his 
presence or attentions to her would make his 
domestic peace for one instant precarious. 
He had had plenty of experience of life, he 
judged bis wife pretty correctly, and fbr .the 
rest, he was not likely to be ever exacting 
from a lady so discreet^ as Mrs. Henderson, 
who had endowed him with nearly ten thou¬ 
sand a year, and had married him without 
settlements. 

He welcomed Wilfred most warmly, and 
heartily backed up his wife’s invitation to 
dinner the following day. Wilfred was 
amused to study him at home, he was so very 
much at home already with the fair Alice, he 
treated her quite parentally, and she, with 
the profession of being his sovereign, and the 
lady who commanded him in ev^erytliing, was 
so evidently his slave that it was delightful 
to watch her unconscious submission. Frank 
Digby himself was changed in the two months 
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that he had been married. ThWe was an absence 
of the expression of care and anxiety which, in 
spite of his flow of spirits and imperturbable 
good humour, his intimate friends could 
always detect in him in bygone days; and 
there was too a decided tendency to look as 
though his meals nourished him rather better 
than they had done for some years. In his 
dress, though still scrupulously neat and in the 
best of taste, there was a little less the mark 
of perpetual thought, and th6re was insensibly 
the air of a well-to-do-man, added to the 
smartness of a man of society. And Wilfred 
thought that he detected shade or two less 
of blue about his whiskers and hair, with a 
suspicion of a grey hair here and there, as 
though Father Time and all his traces were 
treated with rather more contempt than in 
the days of. debt and struggle. He could not 
help wondering what his feelings would have 
been if he had stood in Frank Digby’s shoes, 
and if his nightcap now had a lawful claim 
to a place on the frilled pillows of a certain 
sacred chamber on the floor above,—if he had 
never known Hilda Waldermere, and in short, 
if* he had cut Master Frank out, as he had 
suflBcient vanity to flatter himself that he might 
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have done in spite of all the chaff of the two 
ladies in Prince’s Gate;—wealth, comfort, a 
companion most good tempered, if not brilliant 
or romantic, and no more cares and worries for 
the future;—and, if he were still ambitious, 
money enough to give him a very good chance 
of a seat in Parliament. But no, not for one 
minute did he envy him, never for one mo¬ 
ment did he hesitate in preferring one hour of 
the enchanting society of her, who was the 
orily delight of his life, to years of common¬ 
place comfort and ease. Pie knew how Frank 
Digby would in his heart despise him as a 
sentimental idiot, if he knew what was passing 
in his mind, and that the world with scarce an 
exception would not hesitate in writing him 
down an ass for his romantic infatuation, as 
they would call his love for Lady Waldcrmere, 
while a great part of it would read homilies on 
the sin of a sentiment that they were totally in¬ 
capable of comprehending, in his exalted love 
for one who was hopelessly separated from 
him by the closest ties of the world, backed 
by the deadliest anathemas of the Church to 
pour on the luckless infringer of those ties. 

Frank Digby shook him warmly by the 
hand with the warmth of grasp of an old 
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Mend, and a successful rival. Wilfred re¬ 
turned it with the equally warm grasp of a 
friend of an ancient date, and with the recol¬ 
lection fresh upon him of the days when they 
had so frequently discussed their pecuniary 
difficulties together, not to mention occasions 
on which they had been directly or indirectly 
of assistance to each other, and also with the 
feelings of a rival who feels more rejoiced at 
success of the other than he would have been 
at his qwn. 

“ Frank,” said his wife, “ Mr. St. John will 
come ahd dine with us •to-morrow J I am so 
glad you have come ih before he went. We 
have been talking over old times together for 
the last hour and a half.” 

There was a twinkle in Francis Digby’s eye, 
as he replied, “ Have you, my dear, then I 
have no doubt you have had some very edify¬ 
ing conversation, and I am glad I stayed so 
long at the club. I feel I should have been 
sadly de trop. You jenow, St. John, one of the 
worst things of knowing the world so well as 
you and I do, is knowing. its wickedness; and 
it’s no use expecting too much—even of one’s 
wife,” he added, laughing, and putting his 
hand gently on the plump shoulder of the fair 
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Alice. “ I feel that she will talk over all sorts 
of things with even the likes of you, and I 
know that it is better not to fight against 
human nature. To be, or not to be ! that is 
not the question, for intimate convei^sations 
are to he,, and it is far better to bear the ills 
we know of, in the shape of our old friends 
kicking their heels in the little drawing-room 
with our fascinating wives, than fly to those 
we know not of, in the shape of a new im¬ 
portation of men whose ways we know not, 
and who bore us very much when we find 
that our better, and,* of course, wiser half has 
asked them to dinner.”' 

“ He is always' chaffing, as you know, Mr. 
St. John,” said she, “ and you know, Frank, 
that at any rate my taste is sufficiently to bo 
relied on not to ask men to dimier who would 
bore you, as I flatter myself, though you are so 
sarcastic about the men whom we women like, 
that a mjtn who would bore you is not likely 
to be very amusing to me.” 

“My dear,” he answered, “you are right 
here, as in fact always; do you know, St. John, 
that wo have discovered a similarity of taste 
in fnends that promises the very best for, the 
future ? ” As he said this he sat himself down 
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on a low chair close to his wife*: and as Wilfred 

* • 

looked half away at something for a moment, he 
saw that he took hist wife’s hand and pressed it 
to his lips. There was a naturalness, and a real 
expression of affection about the way he did 
it that sent a thrill of pleasure through the 
heart of Wilfred, who was really glad to see 
such promises of domestic happiness between 
two people whom ho had the very greatest re¬ 
gard for, and about whom he had had some 
misgivmg as to their future cotnfort together.* 

“ I trust,” said Mrs. Digby, “ that we shall 
go on uniting our small* circle of friends as 
much as ever, and if possible more so; we 
mean to have some parties on the river this 
summer, and Maidenhead will be often our 
headquarters. I trust that I shall see as much 
of Hilda and Bessie as ever. M^e had such a 
delightful little set last summer, and continued 
it in the Highlands, where you, you naughty 
man, would not come, but went off yachting 
with that friend of yours, who, you knoAv, is 
the only one of them I don’t like.” 

“ My dearest,” said Digby, “ as to the 
merits of the owner of the ‘Sea Dove,’ we 
have, as you know, agreed to differ. But as to 
my coming to Glen Dhu, you must remember 

7—2 
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that cruel snubbing which you gave me at the 
end of the season, almost the very last time 
we met, how could you pxpect me to come 
after that ? You know that my present hap¬ 
piness is only caused by our chance meeting 
at Nice, where 1 had gone to win a fortune 
out of M. Blanc, or blow my brains out, and, 
as you now know, I made my fortune, but in a 
very dilferent way to what 1 had anticipated.” 

■“Well, we won’t fight our battles over 
again^” she answered, “ but we’ll look €brward 
to all the amusements of the summer, and 
those two will, I know, join us in them, they 
are so fond of each other; and then Sir Percy 
will ■ be here again; it will be delightful 
altogether. 

“ Delightful,” thought Wilfred, “ if there 
were some of them as guileless as Mrs. Bigby, 
but, alas! he could hope for but little hap¬ 
piness from the love bestowed now by Mrs. 
Addington on Lady Waldermere. 

Wilfred then very soon wished his friends 
adieu until eight o’clock the following evening, 
and walked back to Piccadilly, refiecting on 
the couple he had just left; and the more he 
reflected, the more he felt that, in spite of 
wealth and even the affectionate nature of the 
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lady he had been talking to, Frank Digby was 
far more the right man in the right place than 
he ■would ever hava been. Though he could 
never be married, never have the affection of 
a wife to make life sweet, and to brighten a 
home for him, he felt far happier in living 
in an ideal world, and in the sympathy and 
love of one who, though hopelessly separated 
from him materially, was intellectually so 
closely united to him, and who was so in¬ 
finitely* above all other wortken he had evDr 
known, that the deepest devotion of any other 
would seem poor and weak indeed after her 
love. 

The following day as he was to meet the 
Addingtons at dinner, he thought he would 
not go and visit them, as he had a sort 
of instinct that Mrs. Addington was declaring 
war on Lady Waldermere, and directly or in¬ 
directly on him, and he in his heart rather 
dreaded a long Utc-a-Ute ■with her, which he 
would very likely have if he were to go to 
Prince’s Gate that afternoon. 

When the evening came, he was able to judge 
of the magnificence of the state that the Digbys 
had already established in Eaton Square. The 
retinue who received him in the hall was of 
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the piincely oi^er, and he could not help 
being a little amused at the way Digby had 
adapted himself so very quickly and easily to 
his new state of afl3.uence. The look of com¬ 
fortable prosperity which he had remarked the 
afternoon' of the day before, was still more 
apparent on him as he received his guests with 
all the cordiality of a man who takes a real 
pleasure in feeding his friends, and does not 
merely give a dinner party in a perfunctory 
mann(^, and as a- sort of duty to society which 
must be endured. 

The dress of the‘bride was magnificence 
itself, and she disjplayed her ample and full- 
blossomed charms with all the profusion which 
the great master in Paris who prepared her 
toilette permitted. If a fault could have been 
found with the whole establishment, it would 
have been that there was a suspicion of pro¬ 
fusion about it, but there was so much good 
taste at the same time that what there was 
could easily pass as only the exuberance of 
hospitality. 

He had not been there many minutes before 
the magnificent -gentleman, who condescended 
to do the duties of major-domo to the establish¬ 
ment, announced the Addingtons, 
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Mrs. Addington’s oye caught his the mo¬ 
ment she came into the room, and he saw a 
slight and almost iqiperceptible raising of her 
eyebrows, but whether it merely betokened 
surprise at seeing him, or what the feeling it 
betrayed might be, he could not say, as she 
passed quickly on to embrace the substantial 
form of her dear friend. 

The party was not numerous, and Wilfred 
found himself standing a little apart from the 
others’with Charley Addington, who ^aid to 
him with a grin, “ I say, Wilfred, what a muff 
you were to let all this "slip. I was in hopes 
it would have been you who would have en¬ 
tertained us with the gay widow to back you 
up, instead of Frank, but you always let your 
chances slip while you are philandering after 
some one’s wife; whose is it ‘now ? mine or 
someone else’s ? ” 

Charley Addington was in the habit of ex¬ 
pressing his thoughts so plainly, and in such 
forcible language that it was impossible even 
to ignore his meaning, and he was so cheery 
and good-humoured it was equally impossible 
to be angry with him, but it was trying to 
have the matter put so straight to him as he 
now put it to Wilfred. 
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“My dear Cliarley,” he answered, “you 
always put things so unnecessarily strongly, 
surely one can be friends with people, and not 
be philandering, as you call it ? ” 

“ Some people can no doubt,” he said, “ but 
not the likes of you. I know you too well, but 
I wish you had married the widow, you 
would be much more comfortable yourself, 
and be a more confidential member of society.” 

“ You mean I should have given a hostage 
ter it, ^py friend,” Wilfred answered, lailghing, 
“ or is it the fox who had the mishap in the 
trap ? Is it so much 'nicer to go through life 
minus the brush ? Thank you, at present I 
like whisking mine about in whatever covert 
pleases me best.” 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ but you cannot expect 
the own#'rs of the coverts to feel any over¬ 
whelming satisfaction in seeing you whisking 
it so triumphantly among their pheasants, but 
I suppose I cannot stop you, and that I shall 
see before the summer is over what your little 
game is now.” 

They had now to separate and go down to 
dinner, and Wilfred found himself next to 
Mrs. Addington at the table. 

“ How is Waldermere Park ? ” asked that 
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lady as soon as they were seated, and'she had 
shaken her plumage into order. 

“ Waldermere Park was very well when I 
left it,” he answered. 

“ And IS that so long ago ? ” said she. 

“No, only a couple of days,” he an¬ 
swered. 

“ And how did Hilda use you ? ” she went 
on, “ are you yet promoted, as I told you you 
might hope to be ? ” 

“ My dear Mrs. Addihgton,” lie said, 
laughing, “there is no change of any sort in 
my friendship for^ iady Waldermere; we 
always get on well together, and I trust we 
always shall, but why should you think that 
tl^ere should have been any change in the 
natui’e of my intimacy with her ? ” 

“ You forget how well I know you,” she 
answered. 

“Not for one minute,” he answered, looking 
into Mrs. Addington’s face with a glance full 
of meaning; “but women are not a bit alike, 
you must remember, any more than men 
are.” 

“ Which means,” she said, “ that there is 
a vast difference between ine and Lady Wal¬ 
dermere.” 
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*‘It means/’ b’e answered, ‘*tbat though 
you may not be exactly alike, it does not 
prevent you both being very .charming in your 
several ways.” 

“Now you are trying to shut me up with a 
complimentj” she said. “ I have always ob¬ 
served with men that if they are driven into a 
corner, or feel they cannot give you a reason¬ 
able answer, they always try to stop your 
mouth with a compliment. But you don’t 
answer piy question, which was, if you are 
going to be Lady Waldermere’s particular 
friend this summer, as you did not like the 
name of cavalierc servante. 

t 

“ No,” he answered, “ I don’t think that 
you will sec any change whatever between the 
way 1 behaved towards Lady Waldermere 
last summer and the way I shall behave this, 
except of course that I know her better,' and,” 
he added, “very much thanks to my very 
charming neighbour.” 

Mrs. Addington was not at all satisfied, as 
she hoped to have made Wilfred say some¬ 
thing or other she could take hold of, but 
finding that she could get nothing whatever 
out of him, she let -the conversation turn to 
other matters, while he lent all his energy 
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to make himself pleasant to her and talked 
away in the same style as in days gone by, 
in hopes of soothing her wounded vanity, 
quite determined to conceal from her, as from 
all the world, as far as it was possible, his 
feelings of devotion to the lady she had chosen 
to consider her rival. 

The evening passed away pleasantly, Mrs. 
Digby was evidently as happy as it was pos¬ 
sible to be, and so well contented with herself 
and her Frank that she reflected something of 
her blissful state on all about her. As Wil¬ 
fred had predicted, it ^ould have been hard to 
And much fault witB either the cook or the 
cellar, so that he was quite in earnest when 
he said to Bigby on wishing him good night, 
that he was now convinced of his good taste, 
and his knowledge of how to make the wheels 
of life Yun easy, and that ho should not mind 
dining with him every day, exeept that at the 
end of a year no horse would ever carry him 
to hounds again, and at the end of two, gout 
would claim him for its own. 



CIIAPTEE V. 

London was now at its fullest; Epsom and 

Ascot brought their contingent of cotintry 

sportsmen, real and would-be, and Piccadilly 

was gay with spring captains, the shininess of 

whose hats, the varnish of whose boots, and 

the freshness of whose button-holes was a sight 

both to dream of and to see. The friends who 

had scon so much of each other for the past 

year were busily’engaged in the labours of the 

« 

season; and though they met frequently, the 
cares and worries of what people are pleased to 
call the pleasures of the season occupied much 
of their time. 

Wilfred managed to see Lady Waldermere 
pretty frequently, but how different were the 
short opportunities he had of a few words with 
her, to the long delightful hours they had 
passed together since the last season in 
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London. Each of them lodged to bo. always 
with the other, but each of them felt how ne¬ 
cessary it was to, escape the danger of com¬ 
ing under the lash of the scandal-loving world. 
Still their meetings were very different from 
what they had been in days gone by—^before 
they had read so deeply in each other’s hearts. 
Then, whilst both enjoyed the society of the 
other more than that of any one on earth, 
though they were ignorant of each other’s feel¬ 
ing^,"there was mingled with it doubj^ and*\m- 
certainty, and a feeling of misgiving about the 
future, almost of di-e&d. Now that was all 
passed away—now when they met it seemed as 
though they took up the thread of life just 
where it had been loft when they last parted, 
and as though they only existed when together, 
while the intervals when they were separated 
were "blank spaces. They neither hoped for 
nor feared the future ; the pleasure of mutual 
trust and mutual confidence made the present 
intensely happy, and that was enough for 
them. They had faith so strong in each other 
that it gave them a feeling of faith in the 
future. They had been some time in London, 
and nothing of any note had occurred; Wil¬ 
fred had gone out into society more than he 
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was in the habit of doing before, so as to be sure 
to meet Lady Waldermere wherever she went, 
but he soon perceived that he had the eye of 
Mrs. Addington upon him, and he began to be 
afraid of that lady, and to feel that he was 
making, if' ho had not already made, a real 
enemy of her. Her husband, on the contrary, 
was more friendly than ever; and when he saw 
that Wilfred was doing anything but make 
love to his better or worse half, he was 
always asking him to his house, or to-‘join 
some party or other with them. Mrs. Adding¬ 
ton was ready enough to back him up in his 
hospitality, but he felt, more than saw, that 
there was a change in her towards him. She 
had quite given up chaffing him about Lady 
Waldermere, and he felt as though this was 
only like a lull before the storm. lie saw that 
Mrs. Addington was wounded in her vanity, 
far more than in her heart, for ho very much 
doubted if that much-used organ had ever beat 
any the faster for his coming or going; but, 
be that as it might, there was no doubt which 
was the most powerful motive-power in her, 
pride or sentiment-; and it was her pride, her 
vanity, that had suffcarod the hurt by the pre-i 
fereneo which he had so unwillingly, so unin¬ 
tentionally shown for Lady Waldermere. 
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So matters went on, till* one evening at a 
ball he was sitting with Lady "Waldermere in 
a room away from the dancing-room, and had 
been talking to her for some time, when he 
saw on looking in a pier-glass—which, jfrom 
where he was, reflected the door of the room, 
so that he could watch what went on there 
without any one else perceiving it—Mrs. Add¬ 
ington standing at the door with a man whom 
ho know only by sight, but who was an 
intiiKi^to Mend of Frank Pigby. He opuld 
see plainly that Mrs. Addington was talking 
about them, and there was a look upon her 
face which there w£ts no mistaking—a look of 
hatred that he could not have believed she 
had in her. She was evidently pointing them 
out to the" man who was with her, and he 
could feel no doubt was saying something far 
from Complimentary to one or both of them. 
An undefined dread entered his heart, and he 
had some trouble to conceal it from his com¬ 
panion, who he hoped would not see the pair 
in the doorway. He made a movement as 
though he were going to get up, and he saw 
Mrs. Addington put her hand into the man’s 
arm and walk away. Ho very soon after¬ 
wards took Lady Waldermere back into the 
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other room, and about half an hour later he 
was in the supper-room. Frank Dighy was 
there, and when he saw him, and that he was 
talking to no one, he came up to him, and 
said, 

“ Look-hero, old man, I want to say a word 
to you. I know that what I am going to say 
is infringing on rather delicate ground, hut we 
aro such old friends, I am sure you will take 
it in the spirit it is meant, and not think me 
inquisitire, or intprfcreing where I have no 
husiness. The fact is, that I am going to speak 
to you about Lady Waldcrmere. Now, you 
need not look quite so fierce; I am going to 
say nothing that can offend any one. You see, 
I, as well as my wife and other intimate 
friends, have seen of course, as was plain 
enough, that you were very good friends with 
her. I am not going for one minute to hint 
anything against that lady’s character; I fully 
admire her beauty, and her agreeabloness, and 
any man must he happy as well as proud to be 
a friend of hers. And I can heartily say that 
I believe there is not a better woman in Eng¬ 
land, so I feel so little hesitation in speak¬ 
ing to you. You see you were a very good 
friend of Mrs. Addington’s before you were 
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quite so intimate -with Lady’Waldermere; she 
too is lively and agreeable, and you showed 
your taste there, and I have a strong suspicion 
that she regarded you with the far from un¬ 
favourable eye, but you know your own little 
affairs best about that. But, you see, fair 
ladies do not like to be made love to, and then 
to see themselves left out, and another put in 
their place. I know the little game well 
enough, so I can speak from experience. 
Some "take it philosophically* some very mftch 
the reverse, but they none of them like it; it 
wounds their vanity, and Solomon was indeed 
right when he said all women were vanity, or 
words to that effect—and he had had some 
experience of them—and, though they mostly 
console themselves very soon with some one 
else, and are apt to be rather down on the men 
who have proved fickle, they never forgive 
the women who have taken their place, and if 
they were their friends before, they then hate 
them six times as much. Now, my dear Wil¬ 
fred, you have been unlucky enough to hurt 
the vanity, or other tender point, of Mrs. Ad¬ 
dington, maybe her heart; it is no business of 
mine, but what rightly or wongly I am mak¬ 
ing my business at this moment is to warn 
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you that she means mischief to Lady Walder- 
mere, and either directly or indirectly to you. 
Now I will tell you what ijiakos me speak to 
you this evening in particular. More than 
once lately, my wife, who you know is good¬ 
nature itself, and can see no evil in any one, 
has remarked to me that it almost seemed as 
though Mrs. Addington did not care to meet 
Lady Waldermere in the way she used to. 
She did not seem as though she thought very 
much of it, nor did she give any rcason-fbr it, 
and so I kept my ideas to myself, and saw no 
good in mentioning them to any one; but this 
evening, a little while ago, Mansfield happened 
to be-talking to me, and said, ‘ Oh ! you are an 
intimate Mend of St. John and the Walder- 
meres, so you can tell me what’s aU this I 
hear of his being desperately in love with 
her, and there being a probability of a great 
scandal about it ? ’ I said at once, ‘ I know 
nothing about it; I know he knows her very 
well, but I never heard or saw anything about 
his being in love with her, and as for her, I 
don’t believe their is a straighter woman in 
London; and I am sure in my own mind that 
the man is not born who will lead her astray, 
and as for scandal, if there was any chance of 
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one, I am sure I must have heard of it.’ • Then 
I said, ‘ How did you hear of this ? because it 
seems to me so extraordinary that people should 
be talking of such a thing.’ And he said, 

‘ Why, I was dancing with Mrs. Addington this 
evening, and we hap^jened to pass a room 
where St. John was sitting with Lady Walder- 
more, talking away very comfortably far from 
the busy hum, and when she spoke of all this, 
and spoke of it too in a way that made me 
think'she must, as an intimate friend, Jcnow a 
good deal; she did not say much, but she let 
me infer as much as I fiked, and she said she 
was so sorry for it, as they were such friends 
of hers, and she should feel it a good deal, 
apart from the impleasantness of having her 
intimate friends chugged before the public.’ ” 

“ And what did you say tc) him ? ” asked 
Wilfred 

“ Why, of course, I said I did not believe a 
word of it, and I took upon myself to say that 
I knew you hadhad'a flirtation with Mrs. Add 
ington in days gone by, and that I believed 
she had said all this to indemnify herself for 
her wounded feelings. He laughed and said it 
was just like a woman, and I hope he will not 
talk about it; but I spoke to you now to 
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warn you, because if she says this to one man 
like that she will say it to another, and it may 
be repeated, and you know» how ready people 
are to believe any evil of a woman so pretty 
as Lady Waldermere, and any one would 
naturally think it must be well known, if so 
intimate a friend of both of you as Mrs. Add¬ 
ington can talk so openly of it. Now IVe 
told you all this to put you ou your guard, 
and I hope you will, as I said, take it as I have 
m6ant it.” 

“ That you may be quite sure I shall,” said 
Wilfred, “ and I think it is very good of you, 
old boy, to tell me, but I am desperately 
puzzled what to do. You sec, though it is an 
utter lie from end to end, she has it in her 
power to do us an infinity of mischief, and of 
course, as usual, the worst of it falls not on the 
man; how can I stop that woman’s iongue ? 
Damn her ! I wish I could cut it out.” 

“ It is a most infernal bore,” answered 
Digby, “ and puts a sad spoke in your wheel 
with Lady Waldermere, who is charming; 
but, my dear Wilfred, this is what comes of 
your confirmed old habit of flirting so, your sin 
will always find you out.’’ 

“ You infernal old humbug, Frank ! ” cried 
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Wilfred. “ You, who have •been the greatest 
rip of the lot of us, you go and marry and 
think that you are whitewashed clean, and can 
read sermons to us now as though you had 
never carried on with as many women at a 
time as you could remember the names of! 
Don’t you try to come the righteous man over 
me, but make a little use of your past ex¬ 
perience in helping me to stop this blessed 
woman’s tongue.” 

“Well, we will think; .first to take the 
selfish view of it—directly, she can do you 
very little harm, you have no wife, and for 
you it is only the giory of another conquest* 
and such a victim as the beautiful, the proud, 
the immaculate Lady Waldermere! Why, 
every man will envy you, and every woman 
run after you! And as for your moral 
character, why—ahem !—we won’t talk much 
about that.” 

“ My moral character is good enough,” 
growled Wilfred, “ but you are right enough 
as to the disgusting one-sidedness of the 
world. For my name to be coupled with that 
of such a woman as Lady Waldermere woqld 
be rather a matter of congratulation to me in 
the world, and with all -their piety there’s 
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more than one virtuous man would be inclined 
to risk the welfare of his soul for the love of 
such a woman as Lady Walderraere—I know 
all that only to well,—and if I thought I could 
for one minute swagger about being in any way 
favoured, in the smallest degree, by her, I 
would go-and shoot myself to-morrow. But 
this world which pats the man on the hack, has 
no mercy on the woman; it is indeed Vcp Vktis 
with her! How other women delight in 
taking away sucji a woman’s character,! how 
pleased they would be to hear that she had 
succumbed to one oft the crowd of admirers 
that they have always so 'hated her for collect¬ 
ing round her! And yet Lady Waldermere 
has as few enemies as so pretty and charming 
a woman can have. Still, the joy on earth, 
whatever it may be m heaven, is not over one 
sinner that repenteth, but over one saint that 
sinneth! And this would be loudly and 
widely expressed in her instance. And if I 
were the cause of such a misery to her, as 
the making her the common talk, and the 
subject of the tittle-tattle of all the tabbies of 
London, I should never forgive .myself. My 
dear fellow, what is to be done ? ” 

“ Well, we need -not jump to a determina- 
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tion to-niglit,” answered Digby, “ but we will 
think about it to-morrow. Let me see, I have 
nothing to do in the forenoon, we will meet 
at the club, and take a turn in the Park, 
and you can come in to lunch afterwards if 
you are hungry, and we’ll talk it well over 
then. But I see madame on the stairs, and 
so I must say bye-bye till to-morrow at 
twelve.” 

Frank Digby bustled away to get the car- 
riage»for his better half, and, Wilfred remained 
in the supper-room in a most unenviable 
frame of mind. Every now and then a vague 
dread of something of this kind had come 
over him, but he never dteamt of having it 
brought home to him in this practical way 
before ; and though he had felt Mrs. Adding¬ 
ton’s hostility, he never thought she was ca¬ 
pable* of anything so disgusting as to attack 
them in' this way—in a way that left them 
perfectly defenceless, for to defend themselves 
was to call attention to the report, and as 
most of the world would say, to confirm it. 
Wilfred knew well enough what a tender 
fiower the fair name of a woman is, and 
that if you once bruise it, however unjustly, 
it can never blossom again quite so brightly 
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as before. He devoured some grapes in a 
meditative sort of way, and got very little 
inspiration out of them, so be bethought 
himself of Lady Waldermere, and had so 
much confidence in her good sense that he 
made up his mind to tell her at once. He 
knew she -was not gone, as he was to have 
the pleasure of putting her into her car¬ 
riage, and of being the last man to press 
the tips of her little fingers that night. He 
went upstairs and saw her sitting by Sir,Percy 
ritOToy,Vho was working the ‘ eye trick ’ in the 
old style, and who looked at him with a sort 
of friendly dislike as mistrusting the posi¬ 
tion of affairs betw eon him and the lady he 
was sitting by, but the days were long 
passed when Wilfred felt the least feeling 
of jealousy or doubt in connection with 
Sir Perc}'’ and Lady Waldermere. They had 
often discussed Sir Percy, and while criticising 
his weaknesses in a way which would have 
maddened him coidd he but have known it, 
they did fair justice to his high abilities and 
the good qualities he possessed. Now Wil¬ 
fred’s mind was so full of the present difficulty 
that he did not think of him as in any way 
different to any other man whom he wanted to 
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detach her from to tell her what he was so full 
of. She saw from his look that something 
was wrong, and he said to her, “ Lady Wal- 
dermere, you promised me one short turn of 
a waltz when the room was a little clearer, 
and I have come to claim it. I am sure Sir 
Percy will not oppose my plea very strongly, 
comfortable though he looks by your side 
there.” 

“ If I might,” said he, “ you know I would 
oppc>ae it. I like everything in life that is 
pleasant, and I hate to bo disturbed in it, 
and sitting by Lady Waldcrmore on this very 
comfortable chair is bne of the happy moments 
of life, but I always submit myself with the 
very best of graces to her will.” 

“ I will dance a little of it,” she said, “ but 
you must remember I am very tired. I will 
not gdt out of- my chair till the music begins.” 

“ Thanks very much,” he answered. “ I 
will come for you then in a few minutes.” In 
a very little time the introduction to one of 
Strauss’s delightful waltzes began, and Wilfred 
came back to claim his partner. 

As he led her towards the dancers, he said, 
“ I knew you would forgive my interrupting a 
conversation,—even with Sir Percy,” he added 
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looking at her and smiling, “but tbe fact is I 
have something very special to say to you, so 
if you will first have one turn to the strains of 
the ‘ Blue Danube,’ the best of waltzes, jxist for 
the sake of appearances, we will sit down and 
I will tell you all about it.” 

Wilfred loved dancing for its own sake, 
and as ho put his arm round the slight figure 
of his partner, and swept with her smoothly 
and quietly round the now nearly empty 
room, feeliug the. warmth of her breath* and 
the touch of her beautiful hair on his cheek, 
his cares and worries for the moment vanished, 
and he whispered in hcr^ ear, “ If this could 
only go on for ever! Oh! my own darling 
Hilda.” Much longer did they go on sweeping 
easily, gracefully, and perfectly together 
round the polished floor than was in the least 
necessary for the sake of appearances, as 
he had said, but both of them were carried 
away by the charm of the lovely music and 
the delightful feeling of being so close to¬ 
gether, till she told him at last to take her to a 
seat. 

“ Now,” said she, “ what is your mysterious 
news ? I believe it was merely an excuse 
to get that waltz, but I can almost forgive 
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you if it was, for I did enjOy it iu a way I 
seldom do a dance now.” 

“ I wish to heayen it was nothing but that,” 
he answered, “ and I too should feel that the 
result had justified the fib; but it was no fib, 
and it is a very unpleasant truth that I have to 
communicate to you,” and he then told her 
exactly what Erank Digby had said to him 
about Mrs. Addington and Colonel Mansfield, 
and how he had seen them looking at them 
throtlgh the door in the early paa;t of the 
evening, but had not pointed it out because 
it might annoy her. • 

She heard him t6 the end, and then said, 
“ I am not surprised to hear it. I have seen it 
coming for a long time. I know Bessie Add¬ 
ington’s nature pretty well. You were a most 
outrageous flirt, and now you must pay some 
of thd penalty for it. For my part, I don’t 
care; she may do her worst; I defy her. 
People will see very well that it is all jealousy, 
and my character can pretty well take care of 
itself.” 

“ I can quite appreciate your defiance,” he 
answered, “ but are you sure you are right in 
thinking what she can do of so little import¬ 
ance? I may be foolish, but I cannot help 
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fearing that she ntay do much mischief to both 
of us.” 

“But what can we do?” said Lady Wal- 
dermere. “ If you can make any practical 
suggestion as to how to get her out of the way, 
I am ready to consider it; but you can’t poison 
her off, or have her shut up in a Itmatic asylum, 
so that I don’t see what you are to do. 
Would you like me to go and beg her to hold 
her tongue ? Of course, she would be silent 
then. , 

“ It is what is to be done that I wanted to 
ask you about. I confess I was floored,” he 
said, “ but I thought yodr fertile brain might 
hit on something.” * Then he said after a little 
pause,’ “ If it were really a question of your 
happiness, of the honour of your name which 
you hold so high, Hilda, I could tear myself 
away, hard though the struggle would be. It 
would be very painful to me to think it neces¬ 
sary, but I should not love you so dearly as I 
do, if I could not make this sacrifice for you. 
Oh! it is easy enough to talk of it like this. But 
it is maddening to me to think what it would 
now be like to tear myself away from England, 
and not see you again perhaps for years j it is 
only when I think of that, that I feel the 
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great change you have made in me. I used 
to think so little of leaving England for an in¬ 
definite time, and l^ave wandered abroad in days 
gone by with a feeling of pleasure at going; 
and now if I leave England I leave all my life 
behind me! Hilda, do you know that at 
times I have mad dreams come over me. I 
think of how delightful life would be if you 
could be always with me. If I could, if only it 
were possible to transport you to another world 
whole we should never part I I fqpl such a 
certainty that we should not tire of each 
other. Ours is no lofe of boy and girl; we 
both of us know tBe world; wo both of us 
can read the other’s mind, look into the 
other’s storehouse of intellect and see there 
food for endless years of delightful inter- 
coturse, and of deep mutual interest, while 
there Is over all such a love and a power of 
love, as few people have,—^it is such a sweet 
dream.” 

“ Dreams! ” she said in a low voice, “ only 
dreams! ” Then she added after a short 
pause, “ But I see no reason for your going 
away. We have nothing to blame ourselves for, 
pur own consciences are clear, and for the 
rest, with a little care the world need not 
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be troubled with* our loves and bates, and 
ovtt "hopes and sorrows.” 

“J am glad you really,think so,’* be an¬ 
swered ; “ it cheers me very much, and I only 
trust that yon are right, but for the mo¬ 
ment one pf my sisters is very unwell, and 
I feel it would be a great act of kindness 
to run down to see her for a few days,— 
if I am absent for a week you may be able 
to see what the enemy is doing, and I am 
sure Frquk will toll me what he knowS. I 
don’t think ho was ever very fond of her, 
and it is possible she mhy show some of her 
hand to Alice Digby, who ^he knows will never 
suspect what she is up to, and she may 
forget that she is sm'e to repeat every word 
to her dear Frank.” 

“ Well,” said Lady Waldermere, “ if you 
like to go to yoiu: sister’s for a week,'there 
is no harm done, and we can see then what 
happens. Of course I am very sorry to lose 
you, but I can see very little really of you 
now. But you may write to me what you 
like, just now there is no fear of any one 
reading your letters to me. When should 
you go ? ” 

“The day after’to-morrow I think,” he 
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answered, “ so I may not sde you again, but 
that is the address, and I know you will write 
to me any news, ^nd I will write to you— 
nothing new I am afraid,—^but the old old 
story which I trust you may never be any 
more tired of hearing then I of telling ! 

“Now you may got me my carriage, ” she 
said, “ I must think over all you have said.” 

“ Dreams and all ? ” ho asked in a low 
voice. 

“ Tes dreams and all! ” she answcr(^ softly. 

“Do you remember Shelley’s ‘Good 
Night ? ’ ” he said, as they stood at the foot 
of the stairs, after h*e had wrapped her in her 
soft cloak, and mth a lace wrapper round her 
head she was looking up at liim, with the 
sweetest and most innocent face in the world. 
“ Don’t you remember I shoVed it you once ? 
It begins, 

‘ Good night! Ah, no! The hour is ill 
Which severs those it should unite.’ ” 

“ Yes, dear, I remember it only too well! ” 
she said softly in his ear as ho put her into 
her carriage, and his hand clung to hers with a 
long lingering pressure. 

• The carriage drove off, and he walked down 
the street, now deserted and grey with the 
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early light of rftorning, and though he -was 
alone, there still seemed to hover round him a 
sense of her presence as though her gentle spirit 
had never quite left him, accompanied him 
now to his homo, and watched oyer him and 
blessed him in his dreams. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The following morning Wilfred met Frank 
Pigbyji. and they strolled out together into the 
Park, which was in all its summer beauty of 
flowers and foliage stilf ungrimed by smoke. 
After taking a turn \ip it and criticising the 
horses and their riders, both rather unspar¬ 
ingly, they settled themselves down on two 
chairs in a shady spot where they could see 
all that was passing. 

“ I Have been thinking over all you said to 
mo last night,” said Wilfred at last, “and I 
cannot see what on. earth to do; has a night’s 
rest sharpened your brains ? lam more than 
half inclined to let the whole thing slide along. 
After all, I don’t see quite that Mrs. Addington 
can do so very much harm; she can chatter 
a l)it, but I don’t know what else she can do.” 
“ I grant you,” he answered, “ it is very 
vot. HI. 9 
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hard to see one's way ; but as to what she may 
do, that is another thing. You seem hardly to 
realise as the words of the poet express it, 
which were switched so effectually into me 
at Eton that I still remember them,—‘ Furens 
quid foemina possit,’ or what a woman with 
her back up is capable of. You see what I am 
afraid of is, that if she cannot drire you away 
herself, or make Lady Waldermere drive you 
away in any other manner, she may find 
some way of infusing the poison into tl^c mind 
of Sir Henry. "What lino he would take if 
any one stirred him up I have no idea, 
but it would make things very miserable for 
his wife.” 

“1 wish to God I had never set eyes on 
Mrs. Addington,” said Wilfred, “ why must 
she make us so wretched ? lam sure I never 
did anything but amuse her, and make her 
life very cheery when I was with her. We 
had the greatest fun down at Folkestone 
together, why on earth can’t she bo grateful 
for the part I had in helping her in that fun, 
without being ready to cut my throat because 
we cannot have it all over again ? I am sure 
I bear no grudge against any of the &ir 
creatures who have helped to enliven some of 
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my dull hours, aud who ncTw dance to the 
piping of some other shepherd. Live and let 
live! If they would only be a little more 
liberal minded ! Some women seem to expect 
to have it just as they like, and then rampage 
like this if they cannot.” 

“Well, you see,” said Digby, “it is not 
altogether only women who feel like that, 
there are men who are very considerably dis¬ 
gusted when things go wrong with them, and 
I am* afraid that there are many wh(i would 
revenge themselves just like our Mend, but 
that they know every decent man would cut 
them for doing it, ahd so they are afraid to. 
Women have not the fear of this excommuni¬ 
cation for their sins, and they are always 
ready to risk more to carry out their object, 
whether it is to obtain some 'pleasure or to 
gratify*some revenge, than men ever are; and 
they are consequently much more unscrupidous 
when quite roused. I honestly confess it 
seems to me very hard to know what to do. 
It seems precious hard that you should have 
to give up the Mendship, or at any rate the 
society of a most agreeable woman to gratify 
t^e malice of a spiteful one, but I must say 
that I see hardly any alternative between 

9—2 
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seeing as little 'as possible of Lady Walder- 
mere, and braving the machinations of Mrs. 
Addington. I feel pretty sure myself which 
you will do ; and, unless I very much misjudge 
female character, which Lady Waldermere 
would wish you to do, for I am sure she is 
the sort of woman to utterly defy the demon 
and all his or her works. After all, she may 
have a better angel somewhere, and he may 
be at her elbow and give her a pinch in some 
fleshy part when she is going to comn'dt an 
atrocity. But it is these women who goad 
each other on to commit follies only too often. 
Ciu-se them!—I have hS,d enough experience 
of it in my past career. I am really not sure 
which are the most cruel and hard on their 
kind; the ones who are malicious and spite¬ 
ful like Mrs. Addington, or the women who, 
having had their fun and their fliilg, are 
rather past it, and are begioning to sing a 
psalm of penitence through their nose, and 
who take to the sins of uncharitableness and 
selfishness instead of the more agreeable ones 
of their earlier days, or those again who have 
never had any fun, and who in their hearts 
envy those who have, and under the guise of 
sanctimoniousness devote to the infernal powers 
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their more fortunate sisters, who have enjoyed 
the fun they so much wish for themselves. I 
remember once putting a woman, whose per¬ 
sonal charms were not of the order of those of 
the fair Helen, into such a rage. She was 
cutting away most unmercifully at the charac¬ 
ter of a great friend of mine, and she said at 
last, ‘ Well, thank God ! nothing could ever 
make me do what she has done! ’ so I said, 
‘ Madame, are you sure that you were ever 
placed, in the same temptation that she has 
been ? ’ I coidd not help giving it to her, but 
it’s fair to say that she never forgave me. 
I’ll back your saint fcfr unforgivingness against 
your sinner any day.” 

“ Well, Frank,” said Wilfred, “ your re¬ 
collections seem to make you this morning 
almost as bitter against the hostile classes of 
women" as I am, but, unfortunately, cursing 
them does not shut up their mouths for one 
minute. We seem to have come to the con¬ 
clusion that there is nothing to do, so I 
suppose I had better do it. At this moment 
I am thinking of going down to see my sister 
Mrs. Walford, in Kent, for a few days, so 
I ^hall be out of the way for a little. She is 
not at all well, and wants me to run down, and 
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it is a very pretty place in summer. When 
I come back we will see again how the land 
lies; who knows but that Mrs. Addington 
may have thought better of it ? Anyhow, I 
have always been very much in the habit 
of drifting quietly down the current when 
1 found that by struggling I did no good, 
and only fatigued myself.” 

The two remained talking for some time, 
and after encoimtering many acquaintances, at 
last adjourned tg a sumptuous lunch in.'Eaton 
Square, where Wilfred found Mrs. Digby, the 
picture of prosperity ^nd kindness, and full of 
a water-party that she 'wanted to get up, of 
just the same half-dozen as last summer, and 
very much distressed she was to find that 
Wilfred would be out of town for some days. 
As for him, he did not fancy under the cir¬ 
cumstances throwing the two ladies together 
with the many causes for disagreement, which, 
unseen by Mrs. Digby, had sprung up under 
her very nose since the original party a year 
ago. 

Wilfred was quiet enough down at his 
sister’s in Kent, and had plenty of time for 
reflecting on life and things in general. He 
had been getting lately more and more dis- 
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satisfied with the life he was leading, and he 
felt a greater disgust with himself at the little 
use he was in the world than he had felt for a 
long time. His close intimacy with such a 
mind as that of Lady "Walderraere had raised 
his to a higher level, and had made him feel 
that there were other things in the world than 
the mere amusements of it. That the way to 
the highest happiness was not the path of 
idleness, and that even a man in his position 
could, find duties to perfoijm, and ways of 
being of use in the world. He had had a 
walk in the afternoon with his brother-in-law; 
and though he couM not envy him his pur¬ 
suits, which were of the most rural nature, 
yet he could see that he was in his own place, 
and in his own way, of great use to the country 
at large, and to his neighbours both poor and 
rich. The little narrow circle which he and 
his wife lived in would have been torture to 
Wilfred, but he saw how happy they were, 
taking the deepest interest in all their surround¬ 
ings, and always occupied and useful, though 
London was almost as far removed from their 
daily life as the ancient city of Babylon. 

. In the evening he could not fall into their 
early hours, so he found himself, after his 
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brother-in-law had retired, having given up as 
a bad job an attempt to appear awake over a 
late pipe, with two or three hours on his 
hands before he could turn* in. His thoughts 
wandered away naturally to Lady Waldermere; 
and though he had left her so lately, he could 
not resist' the temptation to pour them out to 
her in the following letter,— 

“With the long silent hours of the night 
before me, in the quietness of this green and 
leafy spot,—where I am fer from yp'u in 
body, though so very near in spirit,—I have 
taken up my pen to invoke with it your sweet 
presence even more distinctly. 

“ I am not going to weary you with one word 
on the subject we talked of at the end of the 
evening when we last met, as I can say 
nothiag pleasant about it, and in such a 
matter as that, truly ‘ sufficient unto the day.’ 

“My ideas are now wandering away to far 
sweeter and far higher thoughts than the 
narrow and miserable opinions which the 
world might form, or the words it might use, 
if it could see indistinctly the shadow of the 
deep friendship, the great lovej that exists 
between us. The possibility of my having to^ 
leave you has set me thinking more than ever 
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of what my love for you re&lly is to my life, 
and of the change that it has made, and is 
making in me day by day, and week by week. 
Since I have known that you cared so for me, 
that my life was of such interest to you, I 
have longed so earnestly that it were more 
worthy of you, and that my past was one which 
could be looked back upon with satisfaction 
and with pride, instead of a succession of 
failures, and latterly of careless idleness. In¬ 
wardly I have been striving to make igaysclf a 
little more worthy of a prize, of a happiness 
that I never dreamed of obtaining in my life, 
and when I reflect Kow terribly I am all that 
is the contrary, I hate myself, I have always 
tried, as you know, to let you see mo, know me 
as I am in real truth,—as I can see my own self, 
—to let you know all the faults, all the weak¬ 
nesses of him, whom you have so blessed with 
your regard, so that in no way shall you ever 
find that you have to discover some unknown 
and distressing fla,w in him. I have, as you 
know, tried to lay my past life before you, 
and, avoiding those passages in the life of a 
man which, alas! his coarser nature, and the 
careless life of most young men lead him into, 
to let you know what it has been. When I 
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reflect on it myseif, I feel bow unworthy it is 
of being so looked upon by one so pure and so 
higb-raindod, and your sweet kindness in 
overlookiag its faults, your indulgence of all 
its weaknesses, and your sweet affection wHcb 
has stood the test of so intimate a knowledge, 
have increased tenfold the love and devotion I 
feel to you. 

“ But I have in mo now a longing to do some¬ 
thing again in life, a determination to once 
again sljake off this unworthy life of cape and 
idleness, and to do something worthy of yOu. I 
know I have powers *^in me, and I am now 
longing once more to raise my hand in the 
struggle of the world, and as you have singled 
me out of so many to be your special friend, 
to show that I am not unworthy of it. I dread 
seeming to matke vain protestations of what 
I will do. I know too well how easy protesta¬ 
tions are, and how little they ever mean; how 
easy is the enthusiastic energy of a moment of 
excitement, and how hard the steady perse¬ 
verance in hours of sadness and depression; but 
I wish to teU to you, to whom I confess every¬ 
thing, the thoughts that are how burning in 
me, and to feel that I have your sweet en¬ 
couragement in all my difficulties. 
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“I suppose the world would thinlc it a strange 
idea, and an impossible' fact, that what it 
would call the sinful love for the wife of 
another man can be anything but demoralising 
and hurtful. But how little it could know what 
it was talking of! how impossible for it to 
understand ! To coarse, practical minds, which 
can never be raised to a higher world, love 
means little more than a physical companion¬ 
ship, the bodily sentiments predominate so 
mudh,—if they do not in reality constitute the 
whole of it,—^that there is little difference 
to them between one* man and another, and 
one woman and another. To those who cannot 
understand, the higher idea of love is the folly 
of an enthusiastic idiot; they smile, they pity, 
they pass on, and then they talk of the sin of 
it in a pharisaical mood; btft the idea of its 
being a source of good, an incitement to an 
effort at attaining to a higher way of life, a 
purer condition of mind, is incomprehensible. 
Yet how true it can be! If you could but see 
the inner working of my mind, the struggles 
that have passed in it to cast out aU the impuri¬ 
ties of a careless life, to make it a fitter shrine 
for yoursweet, pure image, you would see that 
some of your dear influence has not been 
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■wasted, and now I am longing to perfect the 
work; and, if in future years I achieve a posi¬ 
tion, at least worthy of my name and what abili¬ 
ties God has given me, you will look on it with 
some satisfaction when you can feel that ‘ this 
has all be(m my work, it was for me alone, it 
was to become more worthy of me that these 
exertions were made! ’ 

“ You know how I have made you my con¬ 
fessor, how into your patient ears I have 
poured so much of my life, my thoughts,/and 
my shortcomings, but you do not know the 
inward struggles I have had to let nothing 
enter my mind, or occur'’in my life, that I 
could blush to toll to you. The thought of 
you has become a part of me, I never hear or 
read any new idea without my first thought 
being, what would Hilda think of it! And in 
everything in life the sweet presence of Hilda 
is over all. And this has not come in a minute. 
It has grown in weeks and months, ever 
stronger and stronger; though in those early 
days, when I first felt your power, I strove 
against it,—yes, Hilda, I did indeed ! I first 
thought I was safe against it, then I dreaded 
it, and many a struggle passed in me before 
I felt that you were my mistress, my queen 
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body and soul! I can femember so well 
saying to you that if I felt in danger of really 
caring for any one I would go far away, I 
would avoid the chance of it! I meant it really 
then, but with you it has been different. I 
know not when I first loved you; it has grown 
gradually into my life, imperceptibly, and 
now is a part of me, and it grows now, and 
deepens as time goes on. I know now that I 
am yours for ever. I know that, though I 
might be separated from you for lifo„I should 
be as much yours as I now am; and though I 
might see you no more till death, my happy 
spirit then set free w6uld be with you and yours, 
never to leave it! I feel too that my love for 
you, Hilda, has to stand the test of hoping for 
nothing further in this world ; that by the 
inexorable laws of fate we* are hopelessly 
divided here. I can never be more to you than 
I am now, the most loving and the most 
intimate of friends. We can, alas! never 
hope to be united on earth. Mine, thank God ! 
is not the selfish love that could ask you to 
give up honour, name, and family to gratify 
it; though I believe that few people have more 
of the elements in them for the highest and 
most intense mutual happiness if united, than 
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we have, even if I did not know the high 
moral purity of your soul made it impossible 
to imagine leaving home and honour for the 
most delightful dream of love, the most perfect, 
the most blissful companionship, I am not so 
lost to feelings of honour and true love for 
you, to let the thought of leading you to it 
possess my mind for a moment. 

“Yet, how sweet the dream of life with you 
is ! though I feci that your spirit so far as it 
can free itself from its lovely tenement is '«ver 
near me, yet to have you in bodily form ever 
with me,—Oh ! my own loved Hilda,—^to see 
vour sweet face ever before me, and to hear 
your soft loved voice, would be bliss that no 
words, no pen can ever attempt to shadow ! 

“ As I sit writing to you and dreaming of 
you, my own Hilda, the hours of the sweet 
summer night are slipping by, and T shall 
close these lines which will carry these imper¬ 
fectly expressed words of love and gratitude 
to you. I shall go out into the soft scented 
air, and live over again all my thoughts of 
that night I spent in the park at Waldermere, 
after the moment when I fifst knew that 
the unutterable happiness of your love wa,s 
mine.” 
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Wilfred finished writing and went out into 
the cool night air, and wandered about under 
the shadow of the old trees round the house. 
He watched the ddrk shadows thrown by them 
against the pale moon, and he thought of the 
fair scene he had gazed upon so short a time back 
under the same cold light from the terrace at 
Waldermero. As he paced up and down he 
thought deeply and earnestly of the past, 
present, and future, and tried to set his 
mind, firmly to the life of work, the life of 
upward endeavour that he steadily resolved to 
lead. 

The next two or* three days passed quietly 
by, and Wilfred felt the pleasant rest of this 
peaceful abode, and enjoyed for a short time 
the contrast between it and his life of excite¬ 
ment in London. 

Ho was very fond of his sister, and was 
amused at her numerous family, who were 
health and strength itself, and rejoiced in 
having him to bully and play with, and he 
had among his pursuits in the wilds learnt 
quite enough of farming to take an interest in 
all its summer occupations, which were now 
engrossing his brother-in-law. 

At last there came a letter from Lady 
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Waldermere, and Wilfred felt a thrill of 
pleasure as great as any boy or girl on re¬ 
ceiving their first love-letter. And to him it 
was his first love-letter, it ivas the first letter 
he had ever received from one whom he really 
loved in all his life, and he took it and 
hoarded it up till he could hide himself away 
in a quiet shady spot in the garden to enjoy 
his treasure. 

“ I have read your long letter, dcar^ Wil¬ 
fred, with the interest and the pleasure that 
you knew I should feel. It has filled me 
with many thoughts—^thoughts both pleasant 
and painful. I have a quiet evening, I 
am thankful to say, so I mean to devote 
it to thinking of you, and to writing to 
you. 

“ It makes me both sad and happy to think 
that you love mo so well. Sad because fate has 
decreed that I can never make your love more 
than a partial joy to you, but happy, very happy, 
because I do believe thsit it is ten thousand 
times better for a man to be tmder the in¬ 
fluence of a real affection than -to drift from 
one banal flirtation or liaison to anothei;, 
gradually epluche-in^ as it were every worthy 
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and high sentiment both of hfeart and intellect. 
I am proud that you wish to do something in 
the world, and worthy of yourself for my 
sake, I cannot tell you how 1 wish you 
would do something, eyen if it is only tb 
occupy you; it seems so unworthy of a man, 
with capabilities and intellect, to lead the 
aimless, useless life yours is at present. If I 
thought it was from your fault and not from 
the inexoiable weight of circumstances, I 
think,* much as I care for you, I should at 
last school myself to indifference, perhaps 
contempt! I have sudh very strong feelings 
on the subject that I should rather part with 
you for a time, and think of you as doing a 
man’s work in some far-off place, than to see 
you continue your idle and demoralizing life 
here ! I wonder if it is selfish to wish to be 
proud of the man one loves ? If so, I fear I 
am very selfish, for the greatest fight I have 
had with myself about you, has been the 
feeling that I was caring so dearly for 
you in spite of your not doing what you 
might to make your life of use and honour. 

“I should not feel all this, and certainly 
not say if, if I did not believe you had it in 
you to become almost what you like if you 
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choose to exert 'yourself. It will make me 
very happy to think you will do for my sake 
what you have never found it worth while to 
do for your own, or anybody else’s, for though 
you please to consider me superior to my sex, I 
feel myself a very woman in the love and 
worship I wish to have from you. 

“ Your dream of what life might be, of 
happiness that would be so great, but yet is 
impossible, is but too often mine also. Ah! 
how s'W eet a dream it is! Alas ! that it is 
but a dream of fancy to suppose one can break 
one’s chains in this world^ and ever find peace 
and happiness! How few of us would re¬ 
main in the straight narrow path, if the 
miseries of the poor creatures who have 
strayed away did not teach us, ‘ It’s better to 
bear the ills we have than fly to others we 
know not of.’ 

“ It is a nobler choice I believe, to shake 
off the deceit and treachery which are so 
galling to any really true nature, but, alas 1 
in this world at least, the nobility of the 
motive does not condone the crime, and 
there is no paradise which could bo made on 
earth, into which .the thought of abandoned 
children and dishonoured home would not 
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Steal to poison all the joys of realized pas¬ 
sion, 

“ Do you think, it is not hard to love you 
so dearly, you the only man I have ever 
loved in my life, and to be the slave, body 
and soul—no, thank God, not soul at least—of 
a man I could never love ! It is hard, it is a 
cruel chain, but hard, cruel as it is, it must 
be borne. This is the unseen, unspoken part 
of married misery, which makes existence 
almost unendurable. Still 1 have struggled 
on so far, and I must to the end. Thank 
Heaven! I can believe in your love, in your 
faith as in my own liff, and I have my 
children always, whom I do truly love. I 
never thought them blessings when they 
came, the children of a husband I could never 
love, but my life would indeed be a blank 
without them, and without my little Hilda, 
who now sleeps so sweetly in her little bed 
close to my side. 

“ Life has many sorrows for both of us; and 
though materially to be apart will be a great 
trial to both, I believe our spirits will hold 
communion in spite of distance, and you will 
think of me as near you, whenever you have 
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« 

resisted some temptation, or made some exer¬ 
tion for my sake.” 

Before he had finished reading : ej letter, 
Wilfred’s eyes were full of tears—tears such 
as he had neyer thought to sheet again in his 
life—that flowed from an overpowering sense 
of the sweetness of the words he read, and of 
bitter remorse at the justice and truth o f those 
reproaches on his past life,—so tenderly, so 
lovinglyconveycd,—and the gentle encottiuge- 
ment for the future. Dead indeed must have 
been his heart, not to bum within him at 
realizing the fulnes,s of the love of such a 
woman for him. Bitterly did he reproach 
himself for his past life of carelessness and 
idleness, for opportunities lost, and for sins 
and follies committed. Often in his wild and 
roaming life, as ho had lain at night by the 
camp-fire with the wide and desolate waste of 
land around him, or from the deck of a ship 
in mid ocean had gazed up at the silent 
mysterious stars above him, had the thoughts 
of such deep love come over him, and the 
longing for some sweet gentle spirit, some 
true and pure woman to love him, and by her 
sympathy, by her prayers, to ennoble his life 
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for him. But it seemed then hut as a distant 
and heavenly dream, the full sweetness of 
which it must fall to the lot of very few to 
realise on earth. But here it was all his own; 
the spirit from a higher sphere that he had 
then worshipped from afar had now come down 
to visit him,to bless him, to encourage him, and 
to hover ever near him. What was he that 
so gi’eat a blessing, such unspeakable joy 
should be his ! That love as great as angels 
could, tell of, as sweet as poets could sing, 
should be poured out on him! Henceforth 
his life was no more l^s own, it was hors, it 
was to b<^ consecrated to higher, purer aims than 
lie had ever aspired to before; he would show 
her, he would prove to himself, that he was 
not so utterly unworthy of all that life had 
done for him. W hat an example to him was the 
sweet patience and courage with which she 
faced her secret trials, the bitterness and 
sadness of which ho was the first to fathom. 
A-" he walked away through the bright sun¬ 
shine, among the green trees and hedgerows, 
and the corn-fields tinged with the first golden 
promises of harvest, he felt as though a 
newer and a higher life had come over him, 
and that strengthened by the love of Hilda 
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Waldermere he M^ould bear his part as a man 
bravely in the world, and would at least spend 
the rest of his life in the labour to make a 
place worthy of the long line of ancestors his 
family recalled with such pride, and not all 
unworthy of her. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

WiLFKED St. John returned to London after 
afev.days, leaving the harvests of Kent to 
be gathered in without his assistance. 

Bcloro he left his sjster’s ho had set him¬ 
self seriously to think what his iuture life 
was to be. Ho had resolved that, at what¬ 
ever cost, he would quite leave his present 
useless life, but what ho should do was a most 
difficult question. It was a question how¬ 
ever which he was determined should be 
answered before many months wore over, and 
at any rate ho would be, before long, “ Doing 
something,” if only to occupy himself, as his 
affectionate correspondent had so sweetly, but 
so impressively urged upon him. 

All this he had to consider, and he felt also 
that he must either appease the wrath of 
Mrs. Addington, or dread her saying some- 
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thing which might embitter the lives of both 
himself and Tjady Waldormere, and perhaps 
almost entirely separate them. How he cursed 
his folly and recklessness !* and how useless, 
and worse than useless now seemed all the 
well-known and weU-used little sayings and 
jokes with which he had himself, along with 
many other men like him, defended and tried 
to justify the state of dangerous intimacy 
they were in the habit of living in, and amusing 
themselves by, with one pleasant woman -after 
another, always deriding the idea that it could 
ever entail any penalty on them. 

He certainly had taken pains to be very 
agreeable to Mrs. Addington, and it was pos¬ 
sible that ho had even intentionally led her 
to believe that he liked her better than any 
one else; but be had done the same thing be¬ 
fore more than once, and (-ach time he had 
done it, it had been easier to do, and he had 
thought less of the possibility of any bad 
consequences to himself. Now, the scales 
seemed to fall from his eyes, and he began to 
see the folly, and more than* folly, of spending 
his life in false sentiment, and in playing with 
the passion of love, on his side, and in perhaps 
leaving the object'of his passing amusement 
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with a weight and a sadness in her heart, 
and a bitterness in her life,—with another 
illusion dispelled, a little more of the bloom 
rubbed off the fair fimit of her young life, 
and with the whole tone of her character 
lowered instead of raised by his contact. 

lie felt now that it might be all very well for 
him to say that he had never carried things too 
far with her, but who could say how far ho had 
lowered the principle of her life, had made the 
way*easy for inen—perhaps less^ skilful, 
and less refined than himself,—still, for 
men more unscrupulous. He might have 
been, as Edmond About so well expresses it, 
like the sportsman, who, though ho may not 
bag all ho shoots at, still wounds many a poor 
thing, w’hich afterwards falls an easy prey to 
the foxes and the weasels. He remembered 
so well years before when travelling about 
in the South of Europe coming across a gentle¬ 
man from New York, and staying at the same 
place, where he was amusing himself by trying 
to gain the affection of'a fair dame, with no 
honourable object. He had left the place for 
a few weeks, when chance brought him back 
there again, and still the man w'as at his post of 
constant adorer. He had expressed to him his 
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surprise at his being still there, and had said, 
“ What! you haven’t^succeeded yet in carry¬ 
ing off the fair Helen! ” to which the gay Paris 
had made answer, “ Wal, no! But I calculate 
that I have pretty considerable lowered her 
moral tone! ” The answer had amused him 
enough at the time, but he now thought within 
himself, with but little satisfaction, of the num¬ 
ber of those whose moral tone he might have 
lowered, merely for the amusement of the 
passing .moment. - He could not help remem¬ 
bering with what reprobation he had spoken 
to Mrs. Addington herself, not more than a 
year ago, of those men Vho amused them¬ 
selves by doing this very thing, and he had 
then held himself comparatively blameless. 
But how his eyes seemed opened, and though 
he could say, perhaps with truth, like the 
Pharisee, that others were much worse, and 
more unscrupulous than he was, yet he saw how 
little way that miserable plea carried him, 
and how much he had to blame himself for. 
Of his intercourse with Mrs. Addington he did 
not find much for which he cotdd accuse him¬ 
self, it had been but a drop in the* ocean, another 
straw, but it seemed to be destined to be thp 
straw that was to break the peace of his life 
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and to endanger a friendship and an influ¬ 
ence which, he felt would alter the whole tone 
of it. His sin was indeed finding him out at 
last, and a long ‘career of recklessness and 
selfishness was now to be atoned for. 

All these unpleasant reflections, coupled 
with his perplexity to know what to set about 
himself for the future, did not make his return 
to London a moment of unalloyed pleasure, 
but the thought that ho should see Lady Wal- 
dermeje was sufficient to make up for much 
that was most worrying and depressing. She 
knew his past life, and she had forgiven it. 

He called on her as soon as ho reached 
London, but she was out, and was not ex¬ 
pected in till dinner time, so ho went rather 
late down to Eaton Square, and determined to 
see Frank Digby somehow that day, even if 
only late in the evening. 

Ho found Mrs. Digby in, and to his morti¬ 
fication heard that he had just missed Lady 
Waldermere. Mrs. Digby was alone, but dear 
Frank was to come in directly, of course he 
would talk and wait till he came. Mrs Digby 
was full of her water-party, and Wilfred M'as 
aj; his wits’ end to know what to do, but it 
seemed inevitable. If they went, of course 
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it would be in the old way, chacun avec sa 
chacune, and he did not see who was to he his 
‘ chacune.’ Knowing what he did about the 
story Mrs. Addington had told of Lady 
Waldormere, ho felt that a couple of hours in 
a punt with her would be un endurable. Till he 
knew that, he could give her always the bene¬ 
fit of the doubt, ho could go on inuch as of 
old, but now ho could never play the hypocrite 
sufficiently, yet here was Mrs. Digby running 
him intp a corner about it to settle everything, 
lie must leave it to Frank, his least word was 
law to his wife, and h« had ready wit enough 
to manage it all. So hcf said at last to her. 
Well, Mrs. Digby, we will settle all about it 
when Frank comes in,” to which she assented. 
Frank, however, tarried so late that it was 
clear he would only come in just in time to 
dress for dinner, so Mrs. Digby asked Wilfred 
if he was not engaged, whether he would 
as soon join their Ute-a-Ute dinner as dine at his 
club, and to this arrangement he easily enough 
assented, as it ensui-ed him a long talk with 
Frank, as well as a very good bottle of claret 
to moisten their wit. He departed therefore at 
once to perform the operation of dressing, ap,d 
eight o’clock found him crossing Belgrave 
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Square in the gondola of London on his way 
to the Bighy mansion. 

“ Delighted to see you,” said Frank, with a 
most cordial shake of the hand. ‘‘ I am so glad 
that my wife asked you to stay ; she finds me a 
bit dull all alone,” he said, laughing, “ and she 
thinks that a little return to Bohemian days is 
pleasant now and then.” 

“ Bohemian days ! ” exclaimed his good lady. 
“ My dear Frank,^how can you talk of my 
Boheihian days? Now Mr. St. J^hn has 
known me for years, and I am sure he will 
wonder what time of nfy life you can ho talk¬ 
ing of. 

“ "Well, my dear, days of freedom, if you like 
the term better,” said Frank, “but Wilfired, 
who knows us both so Veil, can understand; 
and if my days can bo called Bohemian now 
and then, I only took the liberty of giving 
yours a sympathetic term.” 

“ Anyhow, Frank,” said Wilfred, “ it is no 
use for the likes of us to be s<fucamish about 
terms, we both know pretty well what the 
word Bohemianism means.” 

“And you, poor thing, are still a Bohe¬ 
mian, you mean ? ” said Mrs. Digby, 

“ Eather so I rather so ! my dear lady,” 
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said Wilfred hali^ lai^ghing, “ my anchor has 
not been cast yet, and I fear I shall long sur¬ 
vive many of my brethren.” 

“ Oh ! don’t you he afraid, old man,” cried 
Frank, “ wo shall have you anchored fast 
enough hy-and-by. If you like, I and Alice 
will look out for an anchor for you.” 

“ Thanks, very muchly,” he answered, “ it 
will he a good amusement for you, and it will 
do me no harm.” 

“ And who knows,” said Mrs. Digby, that 
wo may not find the right one ? I should be 
so really glad to see you happily married. 

“Mostkind of you,” said he, “and I can 
assure you that I fully second your wish, but 
the adverb must qualify the participle if you 
please, and I am aMid that to carry out the 
‘ happily ’ will bo a more tedious operation than 
you Avill care about.” 

Wilfi’ed could not help thinking to himself, 
“ If iihe was always so anxious for me to be 
happily married, I wonder she did not encou¬ 
rage mo a little more to call her to help me to 
the hai)py state; however, she has a much 
Tighter man in the right place than I should 
ever have been.” . 

While they were talking, the stately gentle- 
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man announced that dinner was served, and 
Wilfred gave his arm to his old friend to take 
her down to dinner. Ke could not help think¬ 
ing to himself as he went down the wide 
staircase, lighted as brilliantly as though they 
had a banquet that evening, and through the 
hall into the large dining-room, hung with 
the beautiful pictures collected by the late 
lamented uncle, what his feelings would have 
been if he were now the happy possessor of it 
all, aM of the lady hanging on his awn,—and 
then the idea flashed across him, of wondering 
if she ever in her hcaft thought of marrying 
him, or if it was only his vanity that had led 
him to think it. But he was not allowed 
much time for meditation, for his two friends 
required him to talk, dnd had all the little 
gossip of the last few days to repeat over to 
him. 

The dinner was nearly as good as it could 
be, Mrs. Henderson had always understood 
giving a dinner, and now with the accession of 
fortune, Frank had added for her to the estab¬ 
lishment the best French chef he could find. 
They were waited on by two serious men in 
plain clothes, and three. in uniform, black 
velvet shorts with gold garters, and gold 
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buckles in their Bho<^s; their coats were very 
plain, hut most neat, and Frank had got them 
to brush their powdered hair, which was rather 
long, back, to resemble as far as could be a 
pigtail, which he would have had them wear 
if he could have found men to do it; as it was, 
ho said he was just going to add one to their 
coat-collars, as the only substitute still pos¬ 
sible. 

“I always had my ideas of how things 
should 13 done in a house,” he used to say, 
“but I never imagined that I should have the 
chance of carrying them out.” If accused 
of extravagance in servants, ho said that he 
had no house in the country, and no 
hunters to keep up; and if his fancy took this 
turn, why, it was cheaper than hunting, and 
footmen did not break down and go lame.” 

The conversation at dinner was not on any 
subject of particular interest, and the per¬ 
fection of the waiting made it go rather quickly, 
Mrs. Digby left them in the dining-room, 
saying she would order coffee upstairs in the 
back room, where they could smoke as much 
as they liked, but that she would leave them 
to talk for a little alone. 

After a few words about the claret, which 
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was quite all Wilfred’s delicate palate could 
desire, Frank said to him^ 

“ Have you come to any further conclusion 
about the subject (5f our last talk ? I speak 
of it, as I am sure you mean to allude to it.” 

“ You are quite right,” answered Wilfred ; 
“ I certainly wanted to talk to you again, 
but, you see, I have been down in Kent ever 
since I saw you, and so 1 have seen no one 
whatever. I want now to ask you if you can 
throw jiuy further tight on jtho matter, and 
then to talk to you about this party for the 
river, which your good .wife is so keen about 
getting up.” • 

“Well, then,” he ansv'ered, “first, as to 
the wrath of the goddess, 1 fear I can en¬ 
lighten you but little. She has said nothing 
to my wife, and she almost -jumped at the 
idea of the party at Maidenhead; she quite 
gushed, as far as Mrs. Addington over con¬ 
descends to gush, at the idea of a repetition of 
our old party of last summer, and said she 
should be delighted to ineet her dear Hilda 
and Alice again. She is a emrious woman, 
and like nearly all of them, very hard to make 
out.” 

“ They’re ‘ kittle cattle,’ indeed, as the old 
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Scotchman said,’ remarked Wilfred. “ It’s 
quite a fact that iL any mess or difficulty 
where men are concerned, ‘there you are,’ 
but with women, why, ‘’where are you ? ’ I 
don’t believe any man horn knows what they 
may he up to next.” 

“ No, that he don’t,” said Frank. “ I’m 
sure we’ve both had some little experience of 
the dear creatures and ought to know; and 
when I hear a man laying down the law, and 
saying exactly how a woman will act -under 
any given circumstances, I always put him 
down as a conceited ass. Men are much more 
alike, and go by rule; you know nearly always 
what a man will d6 in a particular case.” 

“You sec,” said Wilfred, “ a woman doubles 
round on you when you least expect it. She 
will do the most brilliantly generous thing, 
and then something which we in our coarser 
nature think rather a shabby trick. They are 
nearly always in extremes. If they have an im¬ 
pulse for a thing, bang! they go for it, and by 
Jove more often than not they get it, when we 
should be standing or thinking it impossible.” 

“ And the way a clever experienced woman 
sees through a man, or another woman for 
that matter,” said Digby, “ is a real caution. 
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I don’t believe we sboiAd ever take in even 
the young ones if they Kept their heads, or 
their hearts—same thing—one acts on the 
other. If you want to come round a woman, 
my experience tells me not to reason with her, 
except to amuse your time and occupy her 
attention, but to excite some passion in her, 
and work on that. Of course the one of love is 
an old well-used story, but it will not do by 
any means always, and a man may not be in 
that EAe a bit. But he mdy work-on her 
vanity, her jealousy, in fact on any one of the 
passions, the bump of which is well developed 
in the fair creature*; ambition is a capital 
string to pull, but if a man loiows his business 
he will generally come round her. You can 
lay down no law, however, they are aU different. 
Still the principle is, ‘ appeal to their x)assions,’ 
not to their reason, if you want to cii’cumvent 
them.” 

“ The same argument holds good though 
with many men.” said Wilfred. 

“ Oh! no, not half so much,” he answered. 
“ Almost every man is proud of his powers of 
reasoning, and a very clever man will often 
work him round, and persuade him that he is 
sayiug just the contrary to what he means; 
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now that you will npver do with a woman. A 
clever woman is the most perfect diplomatist 
as long as her passions are not roused, that is 
her stumbling-block, hut if she keeps her 
head, and her temper, you will never see her 
hand;.now a man almost always shows his in 
the long run. If the Lord did not give them 
strength, he gave them cunning, there’s no 
doubt about that.” 

“ Well, let’s leave the sex in general, and 
come \>aek to ®no Bessie Addington‘-in par¬ 
ticular,” said Wilfred. “About this blessed 
party, what’s to he* done ? I really cannot 
punt Mrs. Addington about all the day, after 
what I know she said to Mansfield, and I 
don’t like to offend her more if I can help it.” 

“I don’t see that it can,‘matter two brass 
monkeys whether you offend her a little more 
or less now,” said Frank; “of course if you 
meant to go on your knees again to her, and 
cut, the other one, she might take you hack, 
but I don’t think’ she would. Anyhow you 
don’t mean it, so in my opinion you need not 
bother your head about her, unless you like 
to take the punt over the weir, drown her, and 
take your chance of saving yourself.” 

“ No good that,” said Wilfred, laughing. 
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“ she swims even better than •! do, and that is 
saying something, as you* know. But I think 
you are right about the offending idea. I 
have really more in*my mind at this moment, 
the awkwardness of the party, and how likely 
it is to hang fire so.” 

“ Oh! don’t you bother your head,” he an¬ 
swered. “You take my ‘ missis ’ in a punt, I 
will take the fair offended one, she has no 
grudge against me, thank God, and leave 
FitzrOy to the beautiful cause of all these 
tears; you can spare him an hour or two, can’t 
you ? ” he said, laughing j “ and I dare say 
after dinner you will* find an opportunity for 
a word or two, but I woulun’t hang back from 
the party now, for I believe that all the rest 
have arranged to come.” 

“ I suppose then that it’s settled,” he said; 
“ and you will deharrasser me as much as 
you can of the fair one who now frowns so 
upon me.” 

“ I think you will find it all much simpler 
than you expect,” said Frank. “ Why you have 
yourself been allowing that clever women do 
not show their hands to the first-comer, or for 
that matter to the last; and wo have here to 
deal with two uncommon clever women, who are 
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neither impulsive girls, nor rustic unpractised 
matrons from the coum ry, but your real ladies of 
fashion, to whom it is far more easy to conceal 
a feeling than to show it. ‘ Now I’ll bet you, 
you will see that they will be more light in 
hand, more talkative and more brilliant than 
they were at our party last year, each will 
make an effort to appear perfectly unoccupied 
with anything, and they will succeed. Lady 
Waldermere will know what’s up well enough, 
whether you haye told hef or not, but neither 
my wife nor Percy Fitzroy will see anything. 
I certainly don’t mean, to tell my wife; she is 
such a kind ‘ good soul,* she would be very 
much pained at a ’split between two people 
she is so fond of, and all on account of— 
well—” 

“ On account of a scamp like me, you mean, 
old fellow, out with it,” said Wilfred ; “ I am 
sure Heaven knows, and I myself too, that I 
am not worth it. I should have thought I 
had done mischief enough in the world with¬ 
out making these twd women quarrel! ” 

“You will live through it,” said Prank, 
laughing, “ and you need not put on such a 
melancholy face. 1 have no doubt before a 
year is over that you will be talking over a 
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new mess with me. Weihave both of us had 
a knack of getting into t^em, but we do get 
out again in some wonderful way always. 
13ut now just polish* off that bottle, and we’ll 
go and make our peace with madame for stay¬ 
ing here so long.” 

“ It’s all very well for you, Master Frank,” 
he said; “you talk like the man on the firm 
shore to the friend struggling in the waves. 
You feel quite sure I shall land safely, but you 
cannot »make me feel the same certainty, nor can 
you, luckily for you, feel the waves which 
toss me about, or taste .the mouthfuls of salt 
water which I am pefpetually imbibing.” 

But all Wilfred’s miseries did not prevent 
him thoroughly enjoying his last glass of most 
excellent Bordeaux, or make the model of an 
arm-chair, into which he sank- by the side of 
Mrs. Digby a few minutes later, feel hard 
or uncomfortable; he could thoroughly 
appreciate that the mind and body are two, 
and that though the mind may be very un¬ 
easy, it is by no means a bad thing to have 
the body in peace and comfort. 

The rest of the evening passed quietly away. 
It amused Wilfred very much to have this 
peep into the domestic life of his two friends 
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and the more he eawi of it, the more he felt the 
wisdom of Mrs. Hoiilerson’s choice of a hus¬ 
band, and was satisfied about the security of 
their happiness. It might* not be one of his 
ideal unions, but there was great affection 
between the two, which Avas evidently grow¬ 
ing stronger ever day, and Frank Digby cared 
more for his wife than Wilfred had believed 
it possible, till he was at last beginning to 
think that there was more truth in the words 
he remembered of her letter to him, juit'after 
her man-iage, telling him that she was Frank’s 
first real love. 

Frank’s amours had befen numerous, violent, 
and brief; he had none of Wilfred’s imagina¬ 
tion and sentiment, but fire and passion had 
always formed a very large part of his cha¬ 
racter, and he had in days gone by let no 
obstacle that could be possibly surmounted 
stand in the way of a caprice. But there was 
no caprice here, and though there might not 
bo quite so much of the impetuous fire which 
had warmed bis loves of younger years, there 
was more quiet affection, and much more hope 
of durable ha.ppiness. As for her, she had 
with her usual impulsiveness given herself 
body and soul to him, and there seemed 
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very little doubt that, ^ her friends had pro¬ 
phetically remarked, I she had found the 
contrast between number one and number 
two, enormously fn favour of number two. 

Mrs. Bigby was delighted to hear that they 
had discussed the party to Maidenhead, and 
had settled it all finally; she had not been down 
there that summer yet, and she said she 
Avished so to revisit a place which would recall 
so many delightful souvenirs, and make her 
fed feven more strongly how much l^ppier she 
was this summer than last. 

The evening was delightful, and the three 
friends sat till lat6’ in the evening, enjoying 
the soft night breeze as it came to them 
through the open windows laden with the per¬ 
fume of the masses of flowers which filled 
them. 

Wilfred departed at last, and he took Avith 
him some of the cheerfulness, and feeling of 
calm tranquillity of his hosts. He w^ in his 
heart rather glad that the party had been 
arranged; it made him feel as though there 
was no irreparable breach yet which might not 
be bridged over, temporarily at least, and 
then he would be near Lady Waldermere for 
so many hours, and he had but little doubt 
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that ho could mamage^i somehow to find an 
opportunity for a longbtalk with her. Any¬ 
how he would go and see her the following 
day ; and if he could only find her alone, he 
would learn all she thought about it, as well 
as hear whether Mrs. Addington had shown 
any further sign in his absence. 



C^yLPTEK VIII. 

The following day Wilfred received a letter 
frcmf Lady WaldcJmere, telling him to come 
to luncheon when he would find Jier alone, 
as Sir Henry was goiijg down to Waldermere 
Park on some business. Half-past one o’clock 
found him in the well-known library, where 
he was rapturously received by his two small 
friends and their faithful companion. 

“Look at Brebis, Mr. St. John,” cried 
little Hilda; “ she was shaved yesterday, and 
isn’t she lovely! Her moustache gets longer 
and longer, I believe it’s as long as yours, 
quite.” 

“ Does it tickle as mhch when you kiss her, 
Hilda?” he asked, laughing. 

“Oh! but I only kiss her woolly head,” 
,she said, “it’s your moustache that tickles 
so. Oh! don’t; I shall scream if you kiss 
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me like that,” she cHLed, as he caught her 
and gave her a prao( ical demonstration of 
the tickling powers of the silky moustache, 
which, to tell the truth,, he* was particulai:ly 
proud of. 

“ When you’ve finished that innocent 
amusement,” said Lady Waldermere, coming 
into the room, “ perhaps you will ask me how 
I am, and then come in to luncheon. And 
you’ve tumbled your hair so, Hilda, you 
ought to go up to • the ImmUum again aiid ‘•be 
smartened.” 

Little Hilda, however, protested success¬ 
fully, and shook her silky curls into place 
again, while they went into the dining¬ 
room. 

“ I was sorry I missed you yesterday,” she 
said, “ but I was' out till quite late.” 

“And I just missed you at our friend’s 
house in Eaton Square,” ho said. “ I dined 
there afterwards, and we had much talk, as 
you may suppose, about the whole world in 
general with the dear' Alice, and you would 
have been amused and edified to have heard 
me and Frank discussing after dinner the 
nature of woman, apropos^ first of all to a. 
friend of ours, and to a certain party on the 
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river which I am tol^ is* among the things 
that are to he, and abcjiit which I want to talk 
to you presently.” 

^Personalities wer(^ however, postponed till 
the little creatures had been fed and de¬ 
spatched, and they wore comfortably settled 
among the flowers in the shady little conser¬ 
vatory looking over the park. 

“ Do you remember when we were sitting 
in these very chairs here, just a year ago. 
Cilia?” he saicf. “What a strange differ¬ 
ence in every thing this year has brought ? ” 

“ It has, indeed,’*’ she said. “ I wonder 
if the possibility of our present intimacy 
ever then came into your head.” 

“The possibility of it,” he answered, 
“ never came into my head till it was a fact; 
the idea of the delight of such a thing crossed 
my mind very early in the time of my know¬ 
ing you. But I have often longed to know, 
only I have never dared to ask you, when you 
first thought of. me as at all worthy of your 
notice. That sweet lovely face of yours, and 
that soft voice which expresses your ready wit, 
form a mask behind which it is impossible to 
penetrate. Once or twice in the early days 
at Glen Dhu I fancied you liked me, perhaps 
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a good deal, but <yon drew back again so 
quickly that I thought^, it was either my mis¬ 
take, or that you only did it to amuse your¬ 
self. For do you knoy, dame^ I ha^e 
made the little discovery that you have not 
been aboye being amused by the admira¬ 
tion which you have excited in unfortunate 
man.” 

“ Have you, indeed! ” said she, laughing. 
“Why, did you think I was made of some 

different flesh and blood to other women ? 

« 

Yes; I have been very much amused before 
now by the story of hi^ jvoe, which has been 
poured out to me by some infatuated admirer. 
I have been amused, but I have been bored 
too more than once, I can tell you. There is 
after all such a sameness about it, you men 
nearly always say just the same thing; there 
are the two classes, the timid and diffident, 
and the bold and dashing, but that’s about all 
the difference, the individuals of each class 
se suivmt et se ressemblent heamoup, mais beau- 
coup ! ” 

“ And I too, ma plus chete^'^ he said, 
“ did I too resemble ? and may I know my 
class ? ” 
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“ Do you think that»you are different to all 
other mortals ? ” she s^id, smiling. 

“ And are such scenes as one wo well 
remember, also 6ver/-day occurrences?” he 
said, in a low voice, leaning forward and 
kissing the tips of her little fingers which 
rested on the arm of her chair. 

“ What do you think ? ” she said, looking 
into his eyes with the most tender and loving 
expression. 

i don’t thin]?, dear,” he said ^softly, “ I 
am sure, but that scene is too sacred to me 
to be made a joke of. I don’t know why I 
said that.” 

“I know you did not say it seriously for 
one mcment,” she answered. “ Of course, I 
have liked some of the many men I have 
known, better than others, but not one of them 
has ever made my heart beat quicker by his 
coming or going. I have, I confess, rightly 
or wrongly, amused myself much and often 
with them, but L never gave one of them the 
least encouragement, I never once yet said, 
‘ Dilly, dilly duck, come and be killed! ’ 
They all came waddling up quacking in a 
, string, and at times two or throe together. 
Oh ! I cannot help laughing sometimes at the 
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scenes I have witness "jd! Three men, all as 
different as men cou|d be, all doing their 
utmost to be charming to me, and looking at 
each other like three str^ango cats in a garret. 
And their efforts at sitting out each other! I 
have been reminded of a rustic proverb about 
the silent animal getting the food ; the silent 
cat can generally stay the longest, the ones who 
talk must be talked out at last, and to see the 
look of fury they give at the one who remains ] 
and all the time each one never dreams that I 
can be bored, and sometimes afterwards ho 
commiserates me abqnt his having been 
obliged to go, and leave me to the mercy of 
perhaps the very man I wanted. Tiuly some 
of you lords of creation seem to think that 
every woman must be flattered by your 
twaddle! ” 

“ There are lots who do,” he answered, 
“ but honestly my conscience does not prick 
me on that score. I have always felt that 
there are many men just as agreeable as I am, 
and I never in my life played at sitting out 
unless I had had a hint to do it from the lady, 
and I certainly then always tried, as you say, 
to make the man talk himself out: if one is 
only stolid enough, it is bound to succeed. 
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I » . 

But we hare wandered off in to suoli light 
subjects that yon nevei) answered part of my 
question.” 

“ The exact date dl' my first viewing you 
with a favouring eye,” she said, smiling, 
“ That, sir, is among the pieces of informa¬ 
tion which I do not intend to favour you with 
at present. Whatever answer I gave you, 
I should run the risk of either hurting your 
susceptible feelings, or of making you con¬ 
ceited. But you said at lunch that you 
wanted to say something about the Maiden¬ 
head party, didn’t you f ” 

“ Yes,” he answered. , “ Mrs. Digby, and 
Frank too, say that they have arranged to 
have a repetition of our party of last summer, 
and that you have agreed to come. I was at 
a loss to know exactly what to do, but I talked 
it over with Frank, and I found that I could 
not get out of it, so I said yes.” 

“ But why should you get out of it ?she 
asked. “You’re not afraid to meet Bessie 
Addington, are you ? I’m sure I’m not, and 
I said I would go at once. I am not going to 
alter my ways in life one inch for her, or any 
cme else. It will amuse me very much to 
meet her there and see what line she takes. 

12 
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You men always, it comes to the point, seem 

mucli more ati-aid of (werything than we are.” 

“ I don’t know that’(I’m afraid exactly,” he 
answered, “ but I thS^ighit how awkward it 
would be if I should have to punt her about, 
and I did not know what 1 should say to her 
all the while, after what she said to Mansfield 
the other night.” 

“ Why, you might make love to her again,” 
said Lady Waldermero, laughing. “ I am sure 
you ought to know the ro/e pretty well by this 
time. I should like to watch you doing it from 
afar.” 

“Don’t be too hard' on me,” he said, 
looking very penitent, “ I know I have been 
a beast in days gone by, but I am really 
changed. Anyhow I want to arrange with 
you what we shall do down there. Of course, 
I want to see as much as I can of you, and 1 
want you to tell me how much that can be. 
Frank suggested that we should begin by 
my taking his fair lady, and his taking the 
injured Bessie. But what do you say ? ” 

“ Well,” said she, considering a little, “per¬ 
haps that would be as good an arrangement as 
any; and if the evening is very dry and 
warm, possibly I will let you take me a short 
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distance after dinner. HW wonld you like 
that, sir ? ” 

“ You know how Wshall like it better than 
words can tell you,”‘^e replied ; “ but do you 
know,—it may be very foolish of me,—^but I 
cannot manage to feel that perfect confidence 
in the impotence of the wrath of that good 
lady, which you manage to feel. Suppose she 
wore to rouse the feelings of Sir Henry in 
any way, might not that be very unpleasant 
for ]&oth of ns ? ” 

“ I’ve never soon Sir Henry touched by the 
sting of the green-oybd creature yet,” she an¬ 
swered, “and when he is it will be time 
enough to worry about it. Ho! I am resolved 
that, come good or come evil, I will not be 
vexing myself with any fears of danger that 
may not exist. I can never see any good in 
discounting one’s miseries. They are bad 
enough when they come in all conscience! 
The coward dies a hundred deaths, and the 
feeble-spirited aiid apprehensive suffer all their 
miseries half-a-dozen times over; now once is 
quite enough for me, but I have always seen 
that you are fond of foreseeing all sorts of 
contingencies, and making yourself unneces¬ 
sarily uncomfortable about them. I am sure 

12-2 
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you never did about ftir more real dangers in 
your past life.” 

“ Very well, I will Mlow your example, my 
beautiful Mentor,” he s^d. * “ I cannot follow 
a better, and we will let the fiiture take care 
of itself.- I do not certainly see why I should 
not enjoy the delightful present to the utmost. 
I have you here, my own sweet Hilda, all to 
myself, and if we do discuss the future, it 
shall be a very different sort of future to the 
worries and vexatious which the malicious 
tongue of any man, woman, or child can cause 
us.” 

“ You will find yourself much happier forit,” 
she said; “ and for my part, T shall find you a 
much more cheerful companion, for, as I am to 
be a grass widow for a short time, I mean to 
honour your lordship with a considerable 
amount of my company.” 

“Shall I break my leg again?” he said, 
smiling. “ I’d willingly break both of them 
to spend another three weeks in the house 
with you,—how delightful it would be now ! ” 

“ What, the broken legs ? ” said she, laugh¬ 
ing. “ You must have a strange idea of what 
is delightful in life ! But I much prefer you 
with two sound ones, so please to keep them 
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in good order just at present, for I want you 
to dance with, me, and to make yourself 
generally useful.” 

The happy pah* taljji(}d on among the flowers 
in the cool shady little conservatory, and till 
late in the afternoon let all thoughts of the 
outside world fly far away from them; while in 
the delightful charm of each other’s presence, 
every care and every trouble disappeared, and 
they lived only for the present moment of 
hi-.ppiness. 

The next two or three days were^elightfiil, 
and Wilfred and Lsjdy Waldermere saw as 
much of each other as it was possible to 
without living in the same house. She was 
quite determined to show how she laughed at 
anything Mrs. Addington might do or say, 
and Wilfred was continually at her house, 
joined her at the opera, and one afternoon 
she drove him down to the Crystal Palace, 
where they arranged to meet the Digbys, and 
have tea while looking out on the roses, and 
far away to the gloridus view over Kent and 
Surrey. 

On the afternoon of the day agreed upon for 
their party at Maidenhead, the same six, who 
had met at the same station a year before, 
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were once again upon tli|) platform. They went 
quickly down the well-known line, past the 
distant towets of Winasor, and found their 
three punts waiting fJl^ them under the 
willow on the lawn at Skinale’s. Not one leaf or 
flower in the pretty scene there seemed to be 
altered, the hand of time which had so changed 
the lives of two of the party, had pressed 
lightly enough on the pleasant old river and 
its surrounding beauties. 

The Stmday crowd was absent, and theri3 
was a calm*^ quietness over all. Two or three 
people who were about were evidently staying 
in the hotel, and there w^s a shy-looking 
couple, who, Frank Digby discovered with 
much amusement from the waiter, were a 
honeymooning pair staying a week at Skindle’s; 
and he brought a rebuke upon himself from 
his wife by saying that he had always thought 
it was de rigumr to come down to Maidenhead 
with anybody’^ wife but your own! 

The hour of dinner settled, and the party 
having paired as had been agreed upon, they 
started leisurely up the river through the 
lovely scenery of which it is impossible ever 
to tire. 

Wilfred was such an old friend of Mrs. 
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Francis Digby, and upqn sucli pleasant easy 
terms with her, that he was at no loss to make 
up an amusing conversltion all the way up. 
She talked of herself, df her Frank, and of the 
intense happiness of ner present life. It was 
easy to see how pleasant she found the contrast 
between being married to a man like Frank 
Digby, after he;* first most uninteresting 
partner in life ; and in spite of herself it came 
out so strongly that Wilfred could not help 
thirJk’ng of the woods of the poet, and that she 
now felt herself ‘ wedded to a manf not half 
mismated to a yawning clown! ’ Poor old 
Frank ! he certainlv was a man whatcTcr his 

•r* 

failings might be. His adventures abroad and 
at home would have made a most interesting, 
if not instructive book, and the things he had 
tmned his hand to, and the shifts ho had tried 
to make a living, always with enough success 
to keep his head above water, would have 
astonished some pf those people who think 
that a scion of an old family once sti-anded 
must lie there till the waves of society knock 
him to pieces unless his Mends repair him and 
set him afioat again. 

Much cliaflF and amusing talk they had, and 
in her kind simple-minded way, Mrs. Higby 
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was voiy anxious about his future. No doubt 
in ber secret heart she knew that she had 
entertained the possibiity of marrying "Wilfred, 
and in good truth iJL was^ only at the last 
moment at Nice, whe^Frank came so ener¬ 
getically to the point, that she had made up 
her mind to make him the happiest of men. 
Of course, she could only conjecture what 
Wilfred’s feelings might have been, but she 
was quite sure that he had seriously considered 
the possibility of asking her to be his^ wife, 
oven if be had nbt ardently desired, it, as she 
had sometimes flattered herseK. But now that all 
that was impossible, it Vas much easier to talk 

r 

to him in a most con^dential style, not to say 
that she did not adopt an air wliich was a little 
jjarental, so that she amused him by the tone 
of the advice she gave him. It is fair to say 
she was not inclined to give advice that was 
^<?^practieal, or mpracticable, and she was quite 
ready, if he would have accepted it, to back 
ap hei; advice by helping him to the capital to 
embark in any enterprise in which he might 
see the road to fortune. 

The three punts met together in the loch, 
where there was time to exchange the usual 
badinage ; and Frank Bigby, whose tongue 
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had all through his li^e been ready, whether 
his wit was on the spot or not, maintained 
such a running fire tJiat there was no danger 
of the short tiino were seeming to hang 
fire. He was on at mis wife with all sorts of 
little jokes, quite in the old anti-matrimonial 
style, and ho was determined that Percy 
Fitzroy should ,not relapse into the silent 
superior form that ho was sometimes inclined 
to adoj)t, so ho ‘drew him’ to any extent about 
somo^ fail* lady, either real or imaginary, whom 
the lively Frank chose to declare thfit Fitzroy 
had spent the winter running after. This well 
worked naturally ‘jiz^ the dignified Sir Percy 
tremendously, and to be chaffed about it when 
in the society of the lovely Hilda Waldermere 
was very trying. She told Wilfred afterwards 
that the efforts which Sir Percy Fitzroy made 
to exculpate himself, and the way she amused 
herself by chaffing him, occupied the greater 
part of their voyage. 

Tea at Cookham was again the halfway 
house of the afternoon, and the party was then 
joined by some friends who were having au 
afternoon ramble in a steam launch, and the 
addition of three or four more to their party 
prevented the repetition of many of the old 
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jokes which were now Jiousehold words in the 
little set. 

The downward joumly was begun at last, 
and in the lock at Cookaam .various allusions 
were made to the story \vhich Wilfred had 
told them the year before about castles and 
knights of the round table,—^under the trees 
at Taplow; hut Wilfred was jn no humour to 
tell stories, even if the party wanted another 
legend of the Thames, and said that he had 
long since hung his harp on,a willow-tree, apd 
had retire altogether from the profession. 
They floated slowly down the lovely piece of 
river between Cliveden apd Formosa, a spot 
which men, who have< visited all the beauties 
which the magic of the tropics can produce, 
always return to with fresh pleasure, and fresh 
admiration, which has too over all the delight 
of being at home, and is to so many endeared by 
the sweet remembrance of delightful hours 
which have been spent on that soft flowing 
river, dlnd under those deep delicious shades. 

As they went on, each of them took their 
own time about the journey, and stayed to rest 
under whichever shady tree, o^ in whichever 
soft nest of bullrushes seemed most inviting; 
and all passing the lock separately, they did * 
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not rejoin each other till iliey^werc together on 
the lawn at Skindle’s. 

As Frank Digby had^predicted, the dinner 
was particularly lively, and certainly Mrs. 
Addington did not allow any trace of latent 
feelings to check the flow of her talk, or shed 
the slightest shade of coldness on anything 
she said to Wilfred or to Lady Waldemiere, 
The party was decidedly a success, and no 
stranger could have guessed that among these 
six people, who were discussing all that was 
at the moment going on in London, and who 
laughed so often and so.brightly at the many 

amusing things said and stories told, there 

• 

was such an intense under-current of feeling. 
Lady Waldcrmere and Wilfred St. John bound 
together by the closest ties of aftectionate 
friendship, Mrs. Addington hurt and offended 
with both of them. Sir Percy with his vanity 
as well as his feelings most strongly engaged 
in the pursuit of Lady Waldermere, Frank 
Digby looking on, and giving Wilfred a help¬ 
ing hand when he could, 'and Mrs. Digby, the 
good-natured friend of the whole party, who 
could see no harm in anything or even guess 
that all did not run as smoothly as when they 
were on that very spot together a year before. 
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'fhey had coflfee oli the lawn, and Wilfred 
had purposely left his pnnt with all the 
cushions in it lying llose to the edge of it. 
The evening was d^ghtful, a warm long 
evening in early July, soft and refreshing, 
without the slightest chill, and yet with no 
sultry feeling whatever. It was very much 
such an evening as the one on which Wilfred 
had sat at the feet of Lady Waldermere 
for the first time in his life, and there he 
was again. The scarlet 'geraniums opposite 
were in the full blaze of their glory, the 
bridge was reflected jn the stiU water, and 
there were two or three men moving about in 
the garden of the Guards’ Club next door; 
the same old colley dog was taking his even¬ 
ing walk round, and came up to Wilfred, as 
he called to him, as an old friend. “What 
Speedy I old dog, are you still loafing round 
on the loose, why don’t you go home to your 
mistress, you old sinner ! ’’ The unsuccessful 
punter was not there, but the honeymooning 
couple were starting'on an evening trip, both 
looking rather guilty and conscious. 

“ WTiat do you say to a short turn on the 
water. Lady W^ildermere ? ’’ said Wilfred to 
her, “ it looks delightfully soft and tempting.” 
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“ Yes, if you like,” *she' answered, “ T’U 
come for a little way,” and turning to the 
others she said, “I a>^ going on the water 
again for a little whil^’ and without waiting 
to hear what they said, she let Wilfred help 
her into the punt, and they started up the 
river. 

Wilfred did ndt go very far, but as soon as 
they had got to a quiet spot, he made the 
punt fast and sat down near Lady Walder- 
mer6. 

“ At last,” he said with a sigh of relief, 
“ we have escaped from the world for a brief 
space, and I have fon here all to myself, my 
own Hilda ! ” 

“ Do you feel so very happy at it,” she 
said in a low voice. 

“ Don’t ask me to protest,” he answered; 
“you know when I begin to protest, like 
most men I become rather absurd, and in¬ 
stead of impressing you, you often laugh,” 

“I won’t laugh this evening,” she said; 
“ I don’t feel in a very laughing humour.” 

“Why, was Percy Fitzroy too much for 
you this afternoon ? ” he said. “ I thought 
he looked anything but pleased at Frank’s 
chaffing him about his amours abroad in the 
winter.” 
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“ Sir Percy very muoli in the protest¬ 
ing humour, if you like, on the journey down,” 
she answered. “ He li(?came quite rampageous, 
and was going to drowij himself and me too, 
first one, then the other, and then both! ’Tis 
a gentleman of a fiery ardour indeed! But 
I am tired of him, don’t let’s talk of him any 
more.” 

“ Arc you really in a serious mood, dear 
Hilda ? ” he said. “ Shall I tell you what 
is now tOccupyifag my mind so very much? 
It isn’t anything to do with our party down 
here.” 

“Yes, tell it me,’’ she answered. 

“I am thinking, and I have been thinking 
BO very much lately,” he said, “ of what my 
future is to be. You cannot know how deeply 
those sweet kind words in your letter went 
homo to me, and made me feel what a iiseless 
unworthy wretch I have grown into. I had 
so easily and insensibly given up any effort 
in life, and I saw around me so many other 
clever and most agreeable men leading just 
the same sort of life, that there never seemed 
anything in it at all to be condemned and de¬ 
spised, till I really knew you. Then yoxr, 
with such an air of almost frivolity, and 
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with almost tho ways o? a coquette and a flirt, 
but under it all such a depth of feeling and of 
high principle and earnestness, came and made 
me see myself as I fm. If you were a man, 
Hilda, I can feel to what a position you 
would have raised yourself. You have all 
the wit and charm that captivate the world, 
and all the energy and earnestness that 
succeed in it. Can’t you give me a little of 
your secret ? I am so eager, so anxious, that 
yoiir wish so lovingly expressed, thftt I would 
do something to make my life of use and 
honour, shall not faH. on barren ground, or 
that those hot bitter tears, yes, Hilda! tears 
of bitter remorse for the wasted past, and of 
gratitude for your sweet love, shoidd not have 
all been shed in vain. To eveiy man I 
believe there comes a last chance in life, and 
mine has come—work I must.” 

They were both silent for a minute or two 
after Wilfred had done speaking, and .at last 
Lady Waldermere saidj 

“ I should bo sorry to think that any words 
of mine could have given you pain, but I felt 
so strongly that I could not help speaking. 

• You know how seldom I speak seriously for 
fear of not being understood, but you I knew 
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would understand me. In spite of all you see 
in me of apparent frivolity, I have, thank God, 
a deep feeling of the ll-cal earnest duties of 
life, and I long so to see 'you doing something 
to make me respect you as much—as much as 
I love you dearly now,” she said almost in 
a whisper. “If you will work and for my 
sake, you know how much I shall value it. 
But what you think in me to be two natures 
is hut one, it is only that I am really a 
woman, Ic femme' la plus femme, as a- very 
clever man once said to me some years ago, 
when my character was" rather easier to read 
than it is now. All those curious shades and 
changes are not inconsistencies, they are the 
real nature of a woman who has strong feelings 
and passions in her both for good and evil. 
Would you rather have me a sort of half 
creature, all serious, or all frivolous, instead 
of what I am ? ” 

“ Yoa know that it is because you are what 
you are, that I love you dearly,” he answered, 
kissing her little hand that was lying on thf 
cushion by her. “ I would -not have yon 
changed by one little tiny atom, body or mind 
Hilda—but,” he went on, “if you will helj 
me it must be practically, and by helping mt 
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to decide what step T shill take in life. I am 
very poor as you know, and it is no use my 
thinking of struggling for a public career; if 
I were as clever as Pitt or Lord Palmerston, 
money to a certain degree is absolutely neces¬ 
sary for the first step in a parliamentary 
career, and that I have not. Business remains, 
—that wide indefinite term which embraces 
everything from keeping a lollipop shop, to 
swindling the public by starting biibble com¬ 
panies;* I am ashamed to say that I have 
wished sometimes that I wasn’t honest, I could 
so often have made mopey in some of my by¬ 
gone adventures. Even now I might sell my 
name and social positidn to some of the 
speculators. It is thought nothing of now, 
the most respectable men lend their names to 
men who ought to be on the tread-mill, and 
so cause the ruin of widows and orphans, but 
if they only make money, the friends they 
have made (of the Mammon of unrighteous¬ 
ness) will open all the doors down every 
fashionable street in London to them, and 
their doings will be chronicled in the morning 
papers as though they were benefactors of 
their country, instead of deserving a few feet 
of state rope.” 
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“ I certainly (ion’t* wan’t you to dream of 
doing anything which you could ever for one 
moment blush for; remember, Wilfred, that I 
feel we are so closely united now that your 
shame would be my slJame, and I wish to be 
proud of you ! But there are many things, 
which, with your abilities and your expe¬ 
rience, you can do. The beginning must be 
hard ; and as you said to me yourself, it is in 
the persevering struggle at the beginning 
where the true epurage is'needed. You .must 
now waib for yoxir opportunity, only be ready 
for it, and then you must work and wait for 
your success. And romomber that the truest 
proverb there is, is'that Tout vient a point a 
qui suit attendre; and when in sorrow and 
doubt, in sadness and depression, think of me ! 
and of these words which I am now saying to 
you! For the rest, for the present moment, 
why don’t you write ? I am sure you can, it 
will occupy you, and I so wish to see you 
occupied; I do indeed, and it will be most use¬ 
ful work for you.” • 

Wilfred thought for a few minutes, and 
then said,, “ I have Avritten Very little in my 
life, and I hardly know what to write about, 
but I will try it if you recommend it. But 
what shall I write about ? ” 
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“Why not write abomt your own life?” 
she answered. “ I don’t mean so much 
your desperate adventures and hairbreadth 
escapes which yoi» have so captivated the 
children with the account of; you will never 
do that as well as Captain Ma 3 me Reid, hut 
about your social life here in England, and 
about the people -you know ? Of course, I 
don’t mean to make it personal, but write a 
novel of life as it is, and not as some people 
imagine it to be.” 

“ May' 1 bring you into it ? ” he said, half 
laughing. 

“ If you do you must wrap me up so that 
my dear mother won’t know pie,” she replied, 
“ but I should be rather amused to see your 
view of my character.” 

“ Very well, I will really do it,” he said, 
“ so that is settled; from to-day I work steadily 
to get some honest business to which to devote 
myself, and in the meantime) I write your 
novel.” 

They were silent for a few minutes, and Wil¬ 
fred was looking tenderly into the soft beautiful 
eyes of his companion, which looked larger 
and darker in the deepening twilight. The 
evening was one of those perfect summer even- 
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ings, in which, ther-day melts so softly and 
so gradually into night that through the long 
twilight it is impossible to trace any division 
between them; when the ajris so soft and fra¬ 
grant, and all nature afbund looks so beautiful 
that mere existence becomes a pleasure, and the 
enchanted Englishman feels that if England 
were always like this, it would be the most 
delightful place in the world to live in. 

“I have been thinking so much the last 
few days,” Wilfred said at last, “ of what I 
shall do,'''*if it seems absolutely necessary for 
me to go abroad to do whatever fate brings 
me as my future occupation. It seems so 
hard to tear myself away from all that makes 
life delightful.” 

“ Hard indeed! ” she answered, “ but you 
have now so perfectly decided that work is to 
be your future, that I must not encourage you 
to shrink from anything which may clearly 
seem to be what you ought to do. You know 
how hard it will be for me to part with you, 
but you know that, for our sorrow, part we 
must at times, Eemember how many a man 
has at the call of duty left everything which 
is dearest to him, and has perhaps never re¬ 
turned again.” 
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‘•'I trust,” he answered, “that I shall 
never shrink from my duty. I hav(? now but 
one object in life, to make myself worthy of 
you. It seems so cuiious to me now, do you 
know, Hilda? and such a change from the 
past, but all women are now to me almost 
alike. I used to ^look upon every agreeable 
woman I met with interest, as a possible future 
intimate acquaintance, and often when I saw 
some uimsually pretty or interesting face, I used 
to amuse myself by weaving some««'omance 
with her as the heroine; but every feeling of 
that kind has been bahishod from my life, 
and I now see you only everywhere, and you 
arc ever with me. If I must leave England, 
will your sweet spirit ever follow me; and 
when sad and weary I lay myself down at 
night, shall I feel that you are ever near me ? ” 
She held her little hand out to him which 
he kissed passionately, and she said, “You 
know what I feel. and believe, Wilfred ; you 
know that I have accepted your life as mine, 
and I feel such an infinite trust in you as I 
never before in life believed that it was pos¬ 
sible to feel in any living being—such a perfect 
reliance; I know that you are mine for ever! 
Ah ! how hard! how cruel! are these worldly 
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ties which prevent me from being wholly 
yonrs! How little do girls of the age I was 
when I married think what fetters they may 
be forging, and how bitterly and vainly they 
may curse them in later life! But how little 
use it is to curse what we cannot escape from ! 
Let us enjoy those blossjngs and delights 
which we have ; and at this moment, here in 
the darkness of the night, 1 feel as though we 
were alone together in thg world.” 

“Yes,” he said, “these are the moments of 
our*life which make it endurable, all the 
spaces between are a‘ dreary blank, only par¬ 
tially lighted by a recollection of our love, 
and by that feeling of the communion of spirits 
which we both so deeply believe in.” 

How perfectly delightful to them that soft 
balmy evening was! That beautiful woman 
lying on the cushions in the dim light of a 
late summer’s evening, with her face so pale 
and‘her eyes so wonderfiil and large, seemed 
to Wilfred like a being come from another 
world to bless his life, and there he sat by her, 
and watched her as the time passed so quickly 
and deliciously by, while they enjoyed that 
delightful converse of perfect love, and perfect 
trust and mutual understanding. 
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How long they stayed they forgot to take 
any count of, they were both so happy that 
they could have lingered on there side by side 
for ever, when suddenly "Wilfred’s attention 
was called to the flight of time by the distant 
scream of an engine, and the distant noise and 
lights of a train passing over the railway 
bridge. 

“ Good heaven ! ” he exclaimed springing 
up, “ that can never be our train,^ and then 
looking at his watch he turned to his com¬ 
panion, and said, “ By Jupiter it*Ts ! What 
on earth arc we to do J ” 

“You don’t mean that we’ve missed the 
last train?” said Lady Waldermere. 

“ I do indeed,” ho answered; “ if our 
friends delayed it ever so much at the station, 
we could never catch it. Will you ever for 
give me for being so stupid! but I was so 
happy, I forgot that time existed.” 

“It’s no use my blaming you,” she an¬ 
swered, “and I suppose it is as much my 
fault as yours, but we must get to London 
somehow to-night, and I must show myself 
at some hour at that good lady’s ball in Bel- 
grave Square, which I never intended going 
to, for if I don’t, the chaif of our friends 
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will be trying to • ev4n my indifference. It 
is Tery tiresome, but I would give something 
to see the faces of the rest of our party, 
and hear their remarks! ” shfe added laughing. 

“If you can laugh like^hat, maplus ch^e,'^ 
said Wilfred, as he was pushing the. punt 
rapidly towards the bridge, “ I don’t feel 
quite so miserable, but I frel as though I 
ought to be whipt for my stupidity. We 
must get to “the station as quickly as we can 
and telegraph for a special ’train; we’re* sUre 
to get one.’^ 

They were very soon pt the lawn in front 
of Skindle’s, where they found an excited 
waiter expecting them. He informed them 
that their friends had been in a terrible way 
about them, and had waited till the last minute, 
and that there was now a fly waiting for them. 

“ Well, we must go up to the station, and 
see what is to be done; what a pity we can¬ 
not stay quietly down here, and telegraph to 
London to say we will come in the morning,” 
said Wilfred. 

“ I am afraid we have tried les convenances 
to the utmost,” said Lady ‘Waldermere; 

what a bother they are! But are you sure 
we can get a special'? ” 
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“ Oh, yes ! I think so, hift we shall know in 
a few minutes. What a pity it is,” he said 
as they were going to the station through 
the dewy fields, ^lat the old posting days 
are no more; what fun it would be galloping 
up to London in a post chaise and four ! I 
should feel as though I were eloping with 
you in the most regular and approved manner. 
Those railways have destroyed all romance.” 

“ It will indeed be a pity that there are no 
post horses if we can get no train^ she said; 
“ fancy crawling up to London in a series of 
flyes ! Why, it \vill take all night, and get to 
London somehow w^e mmV* 

When they reached the station they found 
the station master looking out for them, as 
their companions had told him how they 
were too late. He had already sent up the 
line to know if there was a spare engine with 
steam up, and he found that there was one at 
Windsor, which could be there in a few 
minutes, so that their anxiety was soon re¬ 
lieved, and they made themselves comfortable 
to wait for the train, after telegraphing up 
to Lady Waldermere’s carriage at Paddington, 
•to wait for her till their special arrived. 

“ I should be amused,” said Wilfred, 
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“when Percy Fitzi'oy goes to your carriage, 
to say that you are not coming, to hear the 
faithful Wilson tell him with that perfect 
politeness which he is si^ch a master of, that 
he has a telegram from her ladyship to say 
that she will he there in a few minutes. The 
faithful has a great regard for me, and he has 
a wonderful respect for me too since I rode 
the kicking colt at Waldermere without a 
saddle. What delightful days those were at the 

tt « 

dear old park ! Shdll we ever have them over 
again, Hilda ? ” 

“ Many times, I hope • and trust,” she said. 
“ But I confess I should be curious to hear 
observations of our friends on us on their way 
up to London.” 

“ Fitzroy -will never forgive me,” remarked 
Wilfred; “he don’t love me now, and he will 
hate me with a good royal hatred for the 
future. I like being hated by some one I 
don’t like much, but then when you have got 
three to one the best of a man, you can afford 
to let him hate you as much he likes,” 

They sat together on the deserted platform, 
and were by no means miserable or depressed, 
till their train arrived, when they departed in 
solitary state for Paddington, flying through 
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the fresh night air, and the meadows bathed 
in white mist, at more than forty miles an 
hour. 

They fonnd on arriving at Paddington that 
the train which they had missed had been 
delayed, and that they were there a very few 
minutes after it, and the carriage was waiting 
there for them with the faithful Wilson, who 
had a smile lurking about the pomer of his 
mouth as he told them he had shown th'^ 
telegram to Sir Percy, who har^come to him 
with the other ladies to say they had had 
to leave Lady Walclermere behind. 

They were very soon in Park Lane, and 
Lady Waldermere said, “ I shall make haste 
in my dressing to be at the baU before the 
fair Bessie, so don’t you lose any time, but 
be there ready to x’eceive ihe.” 

Wilfred was dressed, and at the ball waiting 
about to see if Lady Waldemiere did arrive 
before her friend, which she did, and they 
both had the/jmusement of watching her face 
as she came into the room and found them 
dancing together. Mrs. Digby arrived too 
before the dance was over, and they went up 
to the two together, and both burst out laugh¬ 
ing, at the rather long faces they put on. 
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“Bid you think we were drowned, or 
that we had embarked for Australia ? ” said 
Lady Waldermere; “ you gave no orders about 
having the river dragged, ^we* heard on our 
return.” 

‘‘ We knew what excellent hands you were 
in, Hilda,said Mrs. Addington. We knew 
that no one over yet came to harm in the care 
of the correct and careful Mr. St. John.” 

e 

. “ Nor have they to-night, Mrs. Addington,” 
said he; “ y<^u see I have delivered my charge 
here in good time, and perfectly undamaged.” 

“So it seems,” she said with rather a sar¬ 
castic smile, “ but the risk of ‘damage from the 
night air in a punt is considerable, and so 
some people think. I trust that Hilda has 
not taken any cold which she will suffer, from 
afterwards, and make her regret her rash¬ 
ness.” 

“ She is not much given to repentance as 
you knoTj,” said the lady spoken of, “ and 
she does not take cold easily; you know she 
learnt a long while ago how to take care of 
herself.” 

“ No doubt, my dear,” answered Mrs. 
Addington, “ but even the most careful make 
little slips now and &en, and have to repent 
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some little imprudenfie. .And I am sure that 
there are many people who will think it im> 
prudent to sit in a boat in the mist tUl so late 
at night that they have to come to London by 
special train. But let us trust that no harm 
will come of it.” 

“ I haven’t much fear, I assure you,” said 
Lady Waldermere, laughing, “but whether I 
have caught the cold or not that Bessie is so 
kindly anxious about, by being upon the water. 
so kite, I have got very hungry, so come Mr. 
St. John and give me some supper.” 

“ War declared openly, ma ehere,^' said Wil- 
frod as he led her to the supper room, “ that 
fair dame means to make good use of to-night’s 
mishap. But she was unnecessarily coarse in 
her remarks.” 

“ I still defy her,” said Lady Waldermere, 
“ but she is a great bore. Ah, you men! why 
must you go trying to deceive so many poor 
women ! Now, too late, you have le^nt that 
as you sow so must you sometimes gather the 
fruit! ” ' 

Lady Waldermere had supper, and having 
talked a little more to Alice Digby and also 
to Sir Percy Pitzroy, who had come more to 
see if Lady Waldermere really would appear 
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Dr not than for anything wise, and was evidently 
in a very bad humour, said that she was tired, 
and went home before very long. Wilfred went 
back into the house after putting her into her 
carriage to show that hel leaving did not 
make him go away immediately, and was very 
much amused at Fran k Dighy’s account of 
the exclamations and remarks of the other 
three as the time had gone by and they had 
not appeared* His wife had been truly and 
good-naturedly vexed at what she knew would 
be a considerable annoyance to Hilda, but 
Mrs. Addington had, to Frank’s great amuse¬ 
ment, vented her spite by e:!(;citing the jealous 
feelings of Percy Fitzroy, till that most self- 
contained gentleman was nearly bursting, and 
he could see had to make violent efforts to 
prevent showing his anger. “I think that 
your ears must have tingled once or twice,” 
he said, “ for she made some unconunonly 
strong remarks about your absence there in 
the dark. I was very much tempted once 
or twice to ask her if it was her own experi- 
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she and Fitzroy were loth disappointed when 
they found that the coachman had a telegram to 
say you had got a special and wSuld be there 
very soon; I am afraid that you must look out 
for squalls.” 

“I am afraid so too,” he answered, “hut I 
am rather sleepy after so much fresh air, and 
shall take mysejf off to bed, so good-bye! ” 

And to bed,Wilfred went to dream of a 
punt on a moonlight river, with the most 
bqautiful woman in the world in it, of gallop¬ 
ing post chaises, and a wil(kinixture of 
elopements, of implacable enemies, of dangers, 
and of happy escapes^from them all. 



CHAPTEE IX 

Though I^ady Waldermere and Wilfred parted 
assuring one another, and ^hile the ex^itp- 
ment of tfe. evening lasted, really feeling 
pretty sure that the past would have no evil 
consequences, and that the future had nothing 
iinpleasant in store for them, yet the next 
morning’s reflections did not quite bear out the 
overnight’s confidence; and if they could 
have seen Mrs. Addington, when she took her 
cup of tea at the early hour of nine thirty, 
their feelmgs would have been still more fore¬ 
boding. 

That fair lady was not generally given to 
waiting long when she had once made up her 
mind about anything, and she had now made 
it up that she would strike a heavy blow 
against the unhappy pair who had so incurred 
her displeasure. • She felt pretty sure from 
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what she knew of the "VSTaldermere mbnage that 
her dear Mend Hilda would not Jbe likely to 
see much of Sir Henry early in the day, and 
if she did intend* to tell him. of her little ad¬ 
venture of the day before, she would not do so 
till the afternoon or evening. After reflecting 
on this, she determined that her first move 
must be to try ttf see Sir Henry, and casually 
to tell him of it. • 

Sir Henry, who had just returned* to London, 
was h man of fegular habits, and twelve 
o’clock saw him and his cob in^he Eow as 
regularly as the sun parked the hour, so to 
meet him there would be her first move; what 
was to follow next must be a little decided by 
how the Baronet took her intelligence in the 
way she meant to put it. So she ordered her 
horse to be ready at twelve o’clock j and after 
taking another soft doze, inspired by a peace¬ 
ful mind and a conscience at rest, she raised 
her graceful form from the bed and prepared 
herself for the day’s social duties. 

The month of July -fras advancing, and the 
world of London was flitting or was talking of 
it, and none of the friends meant to stay much 
longer, ^d when Mrs. Addington reached the 
Park, the diminution in the crowd of fair 
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riders there was very ^asy to see. She had a 
good canter first to clear her head from any 
of the latent effects of the hot rooms of the 
night before, and when she reined in her horse 
not far from where Sir Hfenry was progressing 
slowly along imder the trees near Albert Gate, 
talking politics to an old friend, she was con- 
scions that her colour was brilliant, and her 
eyes sparkling in the dangerous way whose 
power she knew so well. 

She nodded to Sir Henry,'who left his friend 
and joined^ner at once as no one was riding 
with her, and after ans\^ering the few compli¬ 
mentary speeches which he as an old beau 
poured out on her, sh4 began her attack. 

■“ We had such a delightful day yesterday. 
Sir Henry,” she said, “the weather perfec¬ 
tion, and the party all pleased with each 
other. Hilda was in her glory, and looked so 
pretty, it is only a man of the old school who 
could have fascinated such a woman as her.” 

“ I am glad your day was satisfactory,” he 
answered, “ though I ‘cannot say myself that 
I should care much for a water-party, and a 
compliment to my wife from a lady with the 
charms of Mrs. Addington cannot be without 
its value.” 
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“ Prank Digby and ’liis. dear Alice,” she 
■went on, were the most affectionate couple; 
it is delightful to see married people who 
seem to find the* holy state such a perfect 
success.” 

“ I trust that many besides them find it a 
success,” he answered; “ you know what a 
high feeling I have about its duties and its 
position.” 

“ I hope Hilda’s carriage did nol; have very 
long to wait for her at the station,” continued 
Mrs. Addington; “when we left^'Paddington 
she was expected ver;|j soon.” 

“I don’t quite .understand you,” said Sir 
Henry, turning towards her with a look of 
surprise. “ I thought that you all reached 
it together ? ” 

“Oh! Hasn’t Hilda told, you yet?’’ she 
exclaimed, putting on a meekly guilty look. 
“ I thought that you were sure to know of her 
little mishap, but, as nothing came of it, I 
dare say that she did not think it worth 
speaking of.” 

“ Her little mishap ! ” said Sir Henry, evi¬ 
dently not knowing what to think or say. “ I 
have scarcely seen her to-day, but she told me 
that she had been at Lady Marston’s ball last 
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night after your party* so I did not think there 
could be anything much amiss with her.” 

“ Oh, no ! ” said Mrs. Addington, laughing, 
“ there was no accident, and,I should not have 
mentioned it only I tho*aght you were sure 
to have heard of it from her, but she could not 
tear herself away from the fascinations of the 
river at Maidenhead till rathor late.” 

“But I don’t see any mishap,” said Sir 
Henry getting a little annoyed, “ or why the 
fascinations of the river should keep her car¬ 
riage waiting at Paddington. I suppose she 
came up with the rest of you ? ” 

“Well,” answered Mrs. Addington with ap¬ 
parent reluctance, “ as’I have told you so much, 
I suppose 1 had better finish; but you see the 
charms of a punt on the river, and the plea¬ 
sant society of Mr. St. John, were so absorb¬ 
ing that she missed the train, and had to 
come up in a special.” 

“ My wife ! Lady Waldermere, coming up 
in a special train alone with Mr. St. John,” 
exclaimed Sir Henry, startled for the moment 
out of his usual imperturbable dignity. “No, 
I had not heard of it! But,” he added, re¬ 
covering himself, “ I shall see her at lunch, and 
I have no doubt'she will tell me about it.” 
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“I thought she would hare been sure to 
tell you about it at breakfast,” said the fair 
Bessie, who knew that Sir Henry and his wife 
never breakfasted together in London, “ or 
I should, of course, have left her to tell you; 
but you know, Sir Henry, those little contre¬ 
temps will arise, and she is not the first fab* 
lady who has found the moonlight on the 
river too fascinating. I can assure you I 
know of no such charming and delightful place 
to have a long intimate talk to a dear Mend 
as a punt on a beautiful night on the river.” 

“ Doubtless ! doubtless ! ” said Sir Henry, 
“but I am quite lure that Mrs. Addington’s 
discretion at least would not make her leave 
her party and miss her train.” 

“ Oh! don’t be too sure of that, Sir Henry,” 
she answered, laughing, “ if I had had you, 
for instance, with mo last night, I don’t know 
when I might have reached London ! ” 

“ At least,” said he, “ I trust I should not 
have so far run - the risk of compromising a 
lady as to keep her with me till the last train 
had left. Suppose they could not have got 
a special train? and that might have very 
easily happened; I cannot think of the con¬ 
sequences I ” 
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“Oh! Sir Hfenry,” replied the lady, 
smiling at him, “ you forget the easy-going days 
in which we Jive ; nothing is thought of that 
sort of thing now, and^ efery extra pretty 
woman has a right to a little extra admira¬ 
tion.” • 

“I know, Mrs. Addington,” said he, “too 
well what you are really like, and what you 
think in your heart, to take your words 
literally ; hut it is getting late, and I must he 
trotting home to liinch. We shall meet again 
very soon I know, so au revoir ! ” And, taking 
off his hat. Sir Henry trotted off in the direc¬ 
tion of his house. 

•Mrs. Addington put her horse into a canter 
and had one more turn up the road, very well 
satisfied with her morning’s work. She knew 
Sir Henry’s nature enough to know that the 
least idea of any indiscretion on the part of 
his wife would rankle for a long time in his 
mind, and would hear very hitter fruit in due 
time. “I’ll teach them to cross my path 1 ” 
she thought to herself as she rode quietly home 
to luncheon. “ I think nowj my proud and 
immaculate lady. I’ll have you down on yotir 
knees before very long I ” 

Xady Waldermere was much too sensible a 
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woman in every way liot.to liave decided to 
tell her husband of ber little adventure of tbe 
evening before; and for more than one reason, 
but naturally chiefly because she was pretty 
sure he would heai^it talked of by some of the 
party, and she had not done so in the morning 
because she had only seen Sir Henry for a 
minute or twoj and did not think it worth 
while to detain •him then to tell him. 

Sir Henry rode back to Park* Lane in a 
franlo of mind altogether new to him. Jealousy, 
in the ordinary sense of the worff, he was not 
likely to feel. His feelings towards his wife 
were not at all of the strong and personal 
kind which make a husband feel so bitterly the 
idea of his wife loving some other man. 

He had, before he married, lived in his 
younger days the life of pleasure which the 
young men he was thrown with in early life 
used to lead, and had worshipped at the shrine 
of Venus with no inconsiderable devotion, 
and when he married his beautiful and charm¬ 
ing wife he had quite enough of that part of 
man’s nature in which sensuality predominates 
over sentiment, to feel very fully the charms 
of the woman whom his money and position 
had bought. 
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But he had been, maVried long enough, and 

had arrived at a time of life when that feel- 

« 

ing had cooled down; and while he still re¬ 
garded her as his personal property to the full as 
much as is the habit of British husbands, and, 
for that matter, of most other husbands, to 
regard the wife whom inexorable fate has bound 
to them, there was very little of the lover in 
any sense of the word left in the feeling. But 
though his passions might have cooled down 
with ago, yet his. sense of possession ‘bad 
grown in proportion ; and though after the 
fashion of almost all husbands, he thought it 
quite unnecessary to take the ti-ouble even to 
make himself agreoabl6 to his wife, he felt 
furious at the idea of her swerving from her 
loyalty to him in the slightest degree. He had 
always felt that the honour of being the wife 
of Sir Henry Waldermore was so great that it 
was impossible for any other feeling to inter¬ 
fere with the sense of it in his wife; and now, 
though {he feeling which Mrs. Addington had 
suggested to him took no’ definite shape as yet, 
it ran on at the pace with which a new idea 
only can in a rather stupid man’s head, into 
which ideas come but seldom. 

He had reached his own door before he had 
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in the least made up ^is mind what he would 
say to his wife, and found himself in the 
library in her presence before he was hardly 
aware of it. 

If he had takeif a little time to consider, 
eycn he would probably have waited a little to 
see whether his wife would have, told him ; 
but he was a hftt-tempered man, the weather 
was warm, and his ride had not cooled him, 
so he began at once with his grievance, 

•“*[ hope you‘enjoyed your party on the 
river yesterday, my lady. I sure you 
ought to have.” 

“ Yes; it was <is pleasant as those parties 
usually are,” she answered, seeing at once that 
he had heard all about it and was breaking out. 
“ But why should you think it ought to have 
been unusually pleasant ? ” she asked, looking 
up at him with her large fearless eyes. 

“ Because to have made you the talk of 
London, it ought to have been something very 
pleasant to bo worth such a price,” he 
answered. 

“ Which means, my dear Henry,” she said, 
in the quietest voice possible, “ that you have 
met Bessie Addington this morning, and she has 
told you that I and Mr. St. John made a^ 
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mistake in the time^ancf missed the train, and 
so had to come up in another just after it ; it 
oertainly cost considerably more than the 
necessary fare, but that could not be helped 
under the circumstances.” 

“ You take it coolly enough, my lady,” 
said Sir Henry, trying to put in a sarcastic tone. 
“ I suppose you would like to make- out that 
the few pounds which a special train cost, are 
more of a consideration than the character of 
ray wife when all. London is talking of'her 
travelling alJtmt the country alone with a 
young man like that.” 

“All London is not tallslng of it, and I 
don’t see why any one Should be talking of it, 
and even if it was I cannot see anything so 
dreadful about it,” she answered. “ I should 
have naturally told you of it myself at 
luncheon, and I cannot understand why you 
make a ftiss about nothing like this.” 

“ Foze may think it nothing if you like, 
madam,’' he replied, getting more angry, 
“but Jdo not; and sineb this is your view of 
it, I will take care that you have no more 
midnight excursions with Wilfred St. John. 
I see that I have been a fool to let you always 
do exactly as you like, and like all fools I am 
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now paying for it, T5ut J have come to my 
senses at last and I will take care to let you 
see it I ” 

“ I think,” said Lady Waldermere, getting 
up from her chai^ and drawing up her grace¬ 
ful figure in the most haughty manner, “I 
think that when you have cooled down a little. 
Sir Henry, you will take a more sensible view 
of this nonsensical affair, hut I must now go 
and give the children their dinner.” 

• ^ You may pretend to take it mighty coolly 
if you like,” said Sir Henryk “ hut I will 
make you understand that the honour and 
credit of my name and my family are not to 
he lightly called in “question, and I don’t 
choose to have my wife’s name the talk of 
every drawing-room and cluh in London. I 
see that I have let you and.Mr. St. John go on 
very much too far, hut since you cannot take 
care of yourself I will do it for you, and his inti¬ 
macy for the future shall he at an end. I 
will take good care of that, Lady Walder¬ 
mere ! ” and so saying Sir Henry strode out of 
the room in a still more angry frame of mind 
than he entered it. 

Lady Waldermere went into the dining¬ 
room and gave the children their dinner, but 
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her scene with her. husband—the first real 
scene which they had ever had—had com¬ 
pletely taken away any desire for luncheon; 
and while outwardly perfectly* calm, she was 
inwardly a prey to every feeling of anxiety 
and alarm for the future. She knew Sir Henry’s 
character well enough to see that her old 
pleasant intercourse with Wilfred St. John w^.s 
at an end, and that henceforth, for a long while 
at least, their* meetings must be few and rare. 
She felt a sudden blight upon her life, and a 
feeling of vagfie apprehension which she could 
not shake off. 

Sir Henry came in presently, and ate his 
lunch in silence, while little Hilda and 
Flossy did aU the talking. 

After it was over. Sir Henry went away 
without saying another word, and Lady 
Waldermere was left alone to her own 
thoughts. 

A feeling of bitter resentment against lltfirs. 
Addington was the first thing which cross'^d ler 
mind, and of utmost astodishment that when it 
came to the point she could bo so ungenerous, 
and then came up before her the thought of the 
long future, and the absence of the one face 
and the one voice which had taught her how 
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delightful li^ might Ije, and as she mused over 
that she could not resist the wish to sit down 
and tell him who had been so dear to her of 
the danger to ‘their future which had that 
morning risen up f so she wrote him the fol¬ 
lowing letter, determining to leave it at his 
house when she went out. 

“ I must write you a few lines, my dearest 
Wilfred, to tell you of the ti'ouble I am in 
abdut our little hdventure- of last night. Sir 
Henry came in at lunch-time, having seen 
Bessie Addington jji the Park, who had told 
him aU. about it,‘and I doubt not had made a 
•'^ry nice story of it for him. I never saw 
him so angry since we were married, and the 
worst of it is that his resentment falls so much 
'ou that he vows you shall no more be my 
mate friend. 

'' This is what froubles me so; and at this 
moment while I am writing I cannot 
ollec my scattered thoughts at all,—I can 
feel the dismal blank that the future 
ja of life without you will be. I can 
to you, but how can I hear from you ? 
ana when shall we meet again when I have 
left London! and how seldom even when I am 
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here? Oh I I don’t think that'till this mo¬ 
ment I truly realized how sweet your lore was 
to me, and now I must lose, not that, thank 
Heaven! hut must lose your constant society 
which had taught me at last how delightful 
life can be! I feel quite bewildered, and 
don’t know what to do. Hot that we have any¬ 
thing to dread, for Sir Henry cannot have 
any reason to suppose that yon are more to 
me than a particular and valued friend, but I 
know him well enough to be sure that he will 
exclude you from the house as much as if he 
knew how dear you are to me. I fear that 
we were living in a fool’s paradise which the 
malice and spite of Bessie Addington has 
been able now to drive us out of; we were 
wrong, or rather I was, to underrate her 
power to injure us. • I wiU only send you these 
few lines now to tell you to be sure to come 
to my box at the Opera to-night, where I shall be 
alone, aqd where it may bo we shall ha'»^e the 
last chance of talking over the future, and to 
tell you also, my dearest, how I wish you were 
here now, that one touch of your loved hand 
might reassure me and help to give me a little 
courage, which in truth, in spite of my seeming 
conhdence, I sadly want. If I were now 
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saying farewell for more than a few hours I 
I don’t know what I should do. , I shall leave 
this at your house myself. 

“Your own Hilda.” 

By the time her letter was finished and one 
or two little notes on trivial matters written, 
and herself pftjpared to face the world, the 
carriage was ready, and she drove to Picca¬ 
dilly and left her note at Wilfred’s house 
Th(?n after drivilig about for some little time, 
and doing some of those small commissions 
which help to makp an object for the after¬ 
noon’s drive, she was going slowly along by 
the Serpentine when she saw Wilfred himself 
taking a solitary walk there. She stopped 
the carriage and he came up at once, and was 
warmly greeted by the children and Brebis, 
while Lady Waldermere said, “ I have dropped 
a note at your house to tell you to como to 
my box to-night; I want to speak to you,” 
and she then added quickly in French, “ it is 
really serious, but I can’t say more now before 
the little people.” She then drove on, and 
Wilfred hurried off to his chambers to get 
the note and see what he could learn from it. 

Mrs. Addington had gone home from the 
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Park, and while eating her solitary luncheon 
she was meditating on the coiu'se which 
future events would take. She could not 
help laughing to herself when-she thought of 
the expression on Sir Henry’s face while ho 
was struggling between his feelings of anger 
and annoyance, and his sense of his own dignity; 
and she tried to picture to he^'self the scene 
which must have ensued when he returned 
home and met her dear Mend, Hilda. 

A little later she ordered the carriage and 
went out, and on her way to Bond Street as 
she was going up Piccadilly, she passed the 
carriage of Lady Waldermere just as she was 
sending her note into “Wilfred’s house, and so 
engaged was that lady that she did not see 
her dear Mend Bessie as she drove quickly 
by in the crowd. 

“ Oh my lady,” thought Mrs. Addington, 
“ so you are sending dearest WilMd a line to 
tell him of the little scene which has just 
taken place in Park Lane. How I should like 
to see what you have said! ” 

The desire had no sooner occurred to her 
mind than the same demon prompted her to 
think how very easily she might manage to 
gratify it, and so as soon as she had finished her 
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business in Bond Street, trithout waitmg to 
consider -what she was doing, she.gave orders 
to drive to Wilfred’s house. 

“ Ask if Mr. 8t. John is at home,” she said 
when the carriage *stoppod, and in a minute 
Wilfred’s servant came out to say that he was 
out, and had not been in since the morning. 

“How very Unlucky,” she said, “for I 
want so particillarly to give him,a message, 
may I go into his room and write two lines ? ” 
Of’ course she baight, and in two minutes 
she was in his pretty sitting-room, which she 
knew well from haviqg been to tea there, and 
Wilfred’s servant deft her there to write her 

C 

note. 

On the table lay a letter in the pretty hand¬ 
writing which she knew so weU, and hastily 
scribbling two lines to say how sorry she was 
not to find him, as she wanted particularly to 
ask him to lunch the following day, she 
caught up Lady Waldermere’s letter, left hers 
in its place and hurried out, not feeling any 
great desire to be caught there by Wilfred. She 
found his servant waiting for her at the foot 
of the stairs, and she just told him that she 
, had left her note there, and then gettiog 
quickly into her carriage, she said “ Home ! ” 
VOL. III. 15 
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What the mixture of feelings was which passed 
through her mind, while she was going there 
as fast as her two beautiful steppers could 
take her, it would have been very hard to 
describe. She felt that fehe was doing the 
most dishonourable thing she had ever done 
in her life, and one which nothing could justify, 
and more than once she wished the note 
safely back on the table, but there it was 
safe in her hand, and when she found her¬ 
self in her own little room ’and alone, it was 
still there. 

Curiosity, spite, revenge and one or two 
others of the little demons which prompt so 
many , of the disgraceful things done in society, 
united too strongly for any good influence to 
make itself felt, and without further reflection 
she broke the seal and had the open letter in 
her hand. 

Quickly she ran her eye over the lines, and 
as she took in more and more their contents, she 
felt the hot blood rush to her face and then leave 
it, and as she finished, and stamping her foot 
on the ground with rage turned round towards 
a looking-glass, she was almost frightened at 
the white face which she saw there. 

“ So! my proper and virtuous Hilda ! My 
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pretty piece of propriety who never committed 
one indiscretion in all your life, Jjere is your 
accepted, your acknowledged lover! and all 
this going on •under my nose and hardly 
suspected by me f Mats, je te Mens! Ma 
plus chore amk ! Bessie Addington’s malice 
and spite indeed! I’ll show you what they 
are like, and \fake you up out of yoxir fool’s 
paradise with a vengeance I And this is the 
m an who so short a time back would have had 
me believe that'he loved* me I Bon Dim! 
And she to come up to me at* the ball last 
night with her modest and innocent air, and 
his kisses still hot upon her lips ; he who told 
me he could never wish to kiss any one but me 
in his life ! But I have you both now,” she 
said half out loud, walking up and down her 
room, “ T have you both there ,and she stamped 
her pretty foot on the ground in her rage. 
“ You who underrated her power to hurt you ! 
Oh! you did underrate her ? and you ^aughed 
together at her impotent jealousy, but my turn 
has come at last and you shall both remember 
it to your dying day ! ” 

Mrs. Addington paused for a moment 
while making up her mind what to do, and 
then sat down quickly at her writing-tabl^ 

15—2 
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and taking a plain^nv^ope, in a round small 
text hand she directed it to Sir Henry Walder- 
mere, Park Lane; and reading over once more 
Lady Waldermere’s unfortunate letter, she put 
it inside and fastened it up^ she then rung the 
bell and telling the footman to post it at once, 
she went down to her carriage, and proceeded 
with her drive to try to cool 4ierselt down a 
little. 

Wilfred reached his house and ran quickly 
up to his room, and there -on the table he 
found Mrs. Addington’s note and no other. 
He broke it open and ran his eye over its 
contents and then rang his bell, waiting his 
servant’s arrival with desperate impatience. 

■“ What notes have come for me ? ” he 
asked. 

“Two, sir,” was the answer. “ Lady 
Waldermere left one, and then Mrs. Addington 
came, and as you were out she wrote a note for 
you here at your own table.” 

“ Which came first ? ” he asked. 

“ Her Ladyship’s note came first,” answered 
his man. 

“And where did you put it?” asked 
Wilfred. 

“ On the table, sir, just there,” he re¬ 
plied. 
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“Oil! very well, tlat will do,” said Wil¬ 
fred, to whom the horrible facts, of the case 
were only too clear. 

He then sat himself down and looked out 
over the Green Park to the distant lolls of 
Surrey, and thought what was to be done. 
What was in that letter of Lady Walder- 
mere’s ? Ho wftuld see her to-night and then 
he would learn, ‘but what would Mrs. Adding¬ 
ton do with it ? How impossible it was even 
to‘guess? Of edhrse she would read it, and 
on the contents of it would depend what she 
would do. The suspense was dreadful. He 
knew that Mrs. 'Addington would not be 
particular what she did, but he was not pre¬ 
pared for such a coup as this; and how she 
could have possibly known that the letter 
would be there he could not imagine! Had she 
only guessed it and come on the chance, or 
could she have a spy ? but that was impossible, 
as there would not have been enoug|i time, 
but be that as it might, he felt that the 
climax was come. What there might be in 
Hilda’s letter to him, written after some 
serious scene with her husband, it was impos¬ 
sible for him to conjecture, and as yet he 
could only guess what that scene was about. 
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but that he and the events of the day before 
were the cajise he coidd not doubt. Then as 
he sat there the sweet past came back to him, 
and he once more lived again those delightful 
hours he had passed in fier loved presence; 
but then came the stem present, and the 
shadowy and dark future, and a heavy 
foreboding of evil would steal'into his mind; 
and he tried to see what eaold possibly be 
done if the very worst came, but the more he 
tried to see down the futiire, the darker" it 
became. If he destroyed the peace and happi¬ 
ness of his Hilda’s home, and peace there was 
and a certain sortof happinese with her children, 
what could he offer her instead ! What Inight 
she not have put in her letter, and what con¬ 
clusion might not Sir Henry draw from it 
if Mrs. Addington sent it to him as he only 
too much feared she would? He scarcely 
dared think of it; the words in the letter which 
he had,prized so dearly came back to him but 
too distinctly. What happiness could he offer 
in exchange for the ever present thought 
of dishonoured home and abandoned children! 
But it had not come to that! and it never 
could! But still he sat by the window, and 
.looked fer away into the dim distance on 
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whicli the shadows of sunaBt were beginning to 

fell, while below him rolled on the endless 

* • 

stream of carriages, the ceaseless crowd of pas¬ 
sengers, each bearing the burden of their own 
joys and sorrows. 

At last he roused himself from his dreams 
and prepared to go to the opera, and learn the 
worst from Lady Waldermere’s own lips. 



CHAPTEK X., 

Sir Henry Waldermere found himself much 
Irouhlod in his mind what part to take for 'thp 
future. Ho hpd lived so long in the same 
grooves that any change would be most irk¬ 
some to him, and he could not find it easy to 
change in anything the courteous manner 
which he had boon always in the habit of using 
towards his wife. That evening he felt that 
a tete-a-Utc dinner with her would not be en¬ 
durable, so he left word that he should dine 
at his club, and she was left alone with the 
children to keep her company during her soli¬ 
tary mealt 

Little Hilda was unusually bright that even¬ 
ing even for her, and made more funny little 
affectionate speeches than ever. One thing 
Lady Waldermere afterwards remembered her 
saying,—“Mamma dear, I don’t like Mrs. 
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Addington’s horses half sa much as yours, and 
she had no nice black Brebis iy the carriage 
with her; had she, you darling! ” she added, 
kissing the wooUy head of her familiar spirit 
which was sitting 1^ her side. 

“ Why, when did you see her horses, my 
dear ? ” asked Lady Waldermere. 

“ Oh! she passed us as we were stopping in 
Piccadilly; and though they go fast, they are 
nothing like our dear Phantom and Flyaway.,, 
Wili?on says they are the best pair in London 
this year.” 

And so she chattered on about anything; 
and when the time came for her mother to go, 
she could not give her kisses enough, and 
seemed as though she would never unclasp her 
arms from her nook. But at last Lady Wal¬ 
dermere gave her one more kiss, and departed 
for the sad talk she was to ha^'e with Wilfred 
8t. John at the opera. 

He had kept his eye on her box, and she was 
barely settled in it before he was at her side. 

“ Hilda,” he said at once, “ I have a dread¬ 
ful piece of news to tell you; it is no use con¬ 
cealing it a minute from you, as you must hear 
it. Mrs. Addington has stolen your letter to 
me! ” 
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Lady Waldermere looked at him, and re¬ 
peated his wqrds with a look in which surprise 
and alarm seemed to prevent her saying any¬ 
thing for the moment. 

“ Yes,” he went on; * “ it is too true. 
When I got home I found a note from her with 
some banality in it, but no other on the table 
where my man had put yours* so short a time 
before. She must have guessed somehow that 
,you were leaving a letter there, and came in 
with the excuse of writing to^ me, and stolb it! 
Yes! stole it \ Can you remember what was 
in it ? ” . 

The whole scene of the day then came back 
to Lady Waldermere; fier angry talk with Sir 
Henry, her depression, her letter, and then 
what little Hilda had said about Mrs. Adding¬ 
ton passing them as she was leaving her letter 
in Piccadilly. 

“ There was only too much in it, I fear,” she 
answered; “ and Heaven knows what she is 
not capable of doing with it. Oh! Wilfred, 
what is to be done ? I*thought that the sepa¬ 
ration from you, which her malicious talk to my 
husband this morning would cause, was quite 
enough without this dreadful blow. I feel 
.lost, and am quite in the dark what to do ! ” 
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“But, my own dearest,” said Wilfred, 
“ what was there in this letter which frightens 
you so much. You only wrote to tell me to 
meet you here to-night; there is nothing in 
that.” 

“ Oh, no! I wrote it in a hurry, and I was 
so upset by the scene I had just had with Sir 
Henry that I did not stop to consider my words, 
and I fear it was a letter which, if it fell into 
his hands, would lead to— Oh !*I don’t know 
whift,” she «said,‘looking u^) into his eyes with 
a look of despair. “ To-night, Wilfred^ I feel 
as though the end of all things had come. I 
could scarcely get away for the kisses of my 
darling little HUda;’ and now, what sort of 
homo may I not be going back to ? This sus¬ 
pense is terrible. What can I do I ” 

“ But, dearest,” said Wilfred, trying to re¬ 
assure her, “ why take so black a view of 
everything. Mrs. Addington could never give 
your letter to Sir Henry, and this other storm 
will soon blow over, and we can meet again 
as much as ever.” 

“ You speak lightly enough of it,” she 
answered almost bitterly; “ but, then, you are 
a man,” she added. 

“ Oh, Hilda! my own love! If I try to 
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speak lightly, it is but to try to encourage you. 
God knows what I would not give to take you 
to my heart this very night for ever, and there 
shield you from all the storms of the world. 
Hilda, if you had no ties, Ao children, and no 
mother, I would say to you this very night 
fly with me! Leave for ever this land, and 
this husband whom you never lf»ved, and who 
never loved you^ but only admired that beau¬ 
tiful body which holds your own dear self! To 
leave him would bo. no sin; the sih is in'the 
cruel fetters which a hard world has forged for 
you. But how can I say it! I love you too 
dearly and too unselfishly. You know that I 
am yours, yours for ever, but to bring misery 
and misfortune on you would be too terrible.” 

“ But,” she said, “ what is to be done ? The 
worst may come to the worst; and if Sir Henry 
gets that letter, I don’t know what he may not 
suspect, what he may not do ! Think, Wilfred, 
think how pressing is the danger; think what I 
may not And when I go home this very night.” 

“ Hilda,” he answered very slowly, and 
looking into her heautiful eyes now so filled 
with care and anxiety, “ will you trust to 
me? I never before saw. you so troubled; 
it used to be always you who gave me advice; 
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you who calmed my troubled spirit; now it 
shall be my turn, and whatever copies, you will 
trust me, and know that whatever 1 do shall be 
done entirely fo» you, and without a thought 
of myself. What frials we may have in store 
who can say; but come what may, nothing can 
ever shake our love and trust in each othe.” 

WTiile theyjvere talking so earnestly and 
trying to reassure each other, and to hope that 
there was peace where they could see no peace^ 
the beautiful music of Paust was filli% their 
ears unheeded. What to thei^ were all the 
miseries of the mai^ Marguerites who have 
found the trials and temptations of life too 
much for them! They had between them a 
love as deep as any Faust and Marguerite, imd 
their minds now were as fuU of the dread that 
the cold cruel world should know of that love, 
as those of any unhappy lovers had ever beenj 
while the gay and brilliant house round them 
looked carelessly into their box, and only one or 
two of their dear Mends smiled at the interest¬ 
ing conversation they baw was going on there. 

Suddenly a quick step was heard outside, 
and the key of the boxkeeper turned in the 
door; in another minute Sir Henry Walder- 
mere stood before them. 
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There was no need to look twice at his face to 
see that the fatal letter had reached him, but he 
seemed for the moment to be taken aback by- 
seeing Wilfred llicre; for as* he knew that he 
had not got the letter, hfe expected to hare 
found his wife alone. 

He had come in early from his club and had 
found the letters of the last post, and among 
them addressed to him, in a hand he did not 
know, the one his wife had written that xery 
afternoon. He had read it Over once wifhout 
fully taking In its meaning in his astonish¬ 
ment, but soon it flashed ^across him, and from 
the unguarded expression of deep affection in 
it, he took its meaning* to be the very worst. 
What shotdd he do ? What should he vent 
his rage on ? Without thinking more, he sent 
for a cab and hurried off to the opera, expect¬ 
ing to find his -wdfe alone in her box. What 
he had intended to say to her he scarcely 
knew, but, at the sight of the two sitting there, 
for a few moments his anger prevented him 
speaking. 

Wilfred half got up to meet him, hoping 
that it might be possible in some way to avoid 
a scene, but he saw in-, a moment that any 
.attempt would be useleM, and it was quite 
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evident that his unexpected presence had 
made matters ten times worse. 

“ So, my lady,” he began, trying to assume 
some of his usual dignity, “ I find you here 
with your dearest Wilfred. I trust you are 
having a pleasant evening now you have 
got all that makes life pleasant with you. I 
am sorry to interrupt your Ute-ii-Ute. , I 
thought I should have found you alone. 

“ Oh ! pray don’t let me derange you,” he 
said* as Wilfred was getting up. “W^e seem 
to be quite a proper family pffrty: husband, 
wife, and lover. All quite en regie. Oh! don’t 
move. I have ncthing to say to her ladyship 
which you cannot hear.” And then, turning to 
her, he said in a voice hoarse with anger and 
emotion, “ Hilda ! you will never darken the 
door of my house again.. Don’t interrupt 
me, I know all. At last, the veil has fallen 
off and I see you as you are. Nothing shall 
induce me to let me set your foot inside the 
house you have disgraced again. As for you,” 
he said, turning to Wilfred, “ I trust you are 
contented to look on the misery and disgrace 
you have caused,” 

“ Mr. St. John, please leave us,” said Lady 
Waldermere. “ I must speak to my husband. 
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He is mistaken, misinformed. I mnst explain 
to him, “ she went on quickly as Wilfred went 
towards the door. 

“ Why should he go ? ” said Sir Henry, who 
had roused himself and was speaking in a 
cold sarcastic Toice. “ What explanation can 
you have to give which he may not hear ? lie 
wiU swear to any lie you like tt? tell! ’’ 

But Wilfred passed by Sir Henry and out of 
the door; and, as he passed by him, he said, 
“ Sir Henry, you are mistaken, and you will 
one day hitteny repent your haste.” 

“ Thank you for the advice,” he answered 
coldly. “ I said you would swear to anything. 
I suppose I need say nothing of tho way you 
have deceived mo and abused my hospitality 
for so long. is quite fashionable. But 

you had better not .go far away. Lady Walder- 
mere may want you, and so may I some day,” 
he added in a low angry under-tone. 

Wilfred saw that his presence at the moment 
could do no possible good, so he went down 
to the stalls, where men were strolling about as 
an act was just over, and whence he could ob¬ 
serve what w;as going on in the box he had just 
left. 

Could Sir Henry really mean what he said ? 
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Did lie mean to actually tmai his wife out of 
doors ? It was quite possible. Then what 
was to bo done ? 

As he waited a»d watched them, Sir Henry 
still standing up ai*i speaking from time to 
time, he tried to guess what was passing and 
to imagine what was to happen. 

This denouni^t, this scene, he had never 
dreamed of, never prepared himself for, and 
now how soon he might be called ’upon to act 
foE her. The conversation of.the men he'knew, 
who were loitering about from <J!ie minute to 
another, was unendurable, and he scarcely knew 
what he answered, to the remarks they made 
to him. The curtain rose and the next act 
began; and, at last, ho saw Sir Henry leave the 
box, and as soon as he could get clear of the 
passage, he hurried to Lady Waldennere’s box 
again, full of anxiety to learn what had passed. 

Lady "Waldermere’s beautiful face was 
deathly pale; but there was on it a look of 
calm resolution, which had not been there 
when he left her. 

“ Sir Henry swears that I shall never enter 
his house again,” she said in a low voice, which 
she endeavoured to keep quite calm. “ What 
shall I do ? ” 
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“ But,” said W^ilfred, “ it is impossible he 
means to turn you out in the streets, in the 
middle of the night, and in a ball dress.” 

“If you knew him as •v^ell as I do, you 
would know that nothing t>f that kind was im¬ 
possible to him. He does mean it, and I can¬ 
not go home to-night, and the carriage will not 
come for me.” 

“ Hilda,” said Wilfred in alow voice, “ can 
you ever forgive me ? ” 

“Itcisnot the moment to .think of anything 
but what is to be done at this present time,” 
she said. “ I cannot stay here. Where am I 
to go to?” 

• Wilfred was silent for a minute, and then 
said, “ Will you go to the Digbys ? I don’t 
see where else you can go. They must know 
ill, so it can make little difference, to-day or 
to-morrow; and you must find a friend’s home 
to shelter you.” 

“ I shall soon have no friends,” she an¬ 
swered. “ But let us go there if you think 
best. I must now leave all to you.” 

Lady Waldermere put on her cloak, and 
they passed down the empty corridors, and 
called a cab, yrhich they told to go to Eaton 
Square. They were silent for the first minute 
or two, and then Lady Waldermere said, 
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“ Strange as it may se^n, now the bolt has 
&llcu, it does not seem half so dreadfol as I 
had thought it must be. But Heaven knows 
what to-morrow jnay be like. But I feel now 
that 1 am more Mian ever yours, and more 
than half free from my galling chain.” 

Wilfred answered by pressing her little 
hand to his lipg, and saying, “ If I could only 
fe<'l sure that the love of ray life could make up 
for the dreadful injury I have brought on yoiL 
Yoif know, deaxf that if I Jiad only myself to 
consider, your misfortune is ray gain; but I 
dread the future for you.” 

“It is no usp heading it now,” she an¬ 
swered. “We must meet it as fearlessly as 
we can. Do you think that I have never fore¬ 
seen the possibility of this ? Do you think 
that I have never counted the cost since I 
have given my love to you ? ” 

“You have more courage than I have, dear¬ 
est,” he answered. “ The future shall be 
bright at last. But we must settle pxactically 
what to do now. I. must go in to see Prank 
and explain to him, and he must tell as much 
or as little as he likes to his Alice; and then, 
in the morning, we must take counsel for the 
future. Thank Heaven! we have one friend on 
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whom we can depend. I would trust my life and 
honour to dear old Frank,” ho said warmly. 

“ And your wife too ? ” said Lady Walder- 
mere, to whom the sense of the ridiculous 
would come in the most Serious moments of 
her life, and who, as she said herself, would 
laugh if they made some mistake in putting 
her into her coffin. 

“ Mon l)ieu ! ” said Wilfred trying to smile, 
“ as much as any other man. You think, I 
know, 4hat we are all good for very little; 
but we are a'"strange mixture of good and 
evil, after all.” 

At last the cab stopped in Faton Square, and 
Wilfred got out and rang the hell. 

Frank Digby was luckily at home, and was 
alone with his wife. Wilfred told the man 
who answered the bell to go and tell him that 
a friend of his had looked in to see him on 
very pressing business, but if he could help it 
not to say his name before Mrs. Digby, as he 
did not wish to disturb her. 

In a minute Frank Digby was with him, and 
took him into the large dining-room close by. 

He saw at once from his face that something 
very serious .had happened, and only said, 

What’s up this time ? ” 
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Wilfred answered, “ It’s no use making a 
long story of it now, but the worgt has come! 
Sir Henry has turned her out of the house, 
will you take her in ? ” 

“Whew!” exclaimed Prank. “By Jove, 
this is serious indeed, but how did it happen ? ” 
And in two words Wilfred told him how 
Mrs. Addington had got hold of the letter 
Lady Waldemfero had written to him after 
her scene with her husband, and had given it 
to Sir Henry, and then of what had ha^ppened 
at the opera, “ and she is now*in a cab out¬ 
side ! ” he added. , 

“ What a d—tl low trick to play,” said 
Prank. “Wait a minute, I must run and 
speak to Alice.” 

What he told that lady Wilfred did not 
know, but he was downstairs in a minute, and 
said, “ Bring her in at once.” 

Lady Waldermere came in and went up¬ 
stairs, looking as pale as a ghost, and as soon 
as she was inside the door, Alice Digby took 
her in her arms, and* said, “ My own dearest 
Hilda, I am so sorry ; but come what may, I 
will always stand by you ! ” 

Little more was said, as Lady Waldermere 
said she was so dreadfully tired, and Mrs, 
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Digby biirried off'to get a room ready for 

her. 

Meantime Wilfred and "Prank Digby were 
consulting downstairs, but they could come to 
no other conclusion than to wait till the 
morning, and see what the day brought forth ; 
it was no use now abusing Mrs. Addington, 
she had done her worst, and iUr worse it was 
than they C 9 uld ever have thbught of. The 
,question now was if it was possible to patch up 
matters in any way so as to avoid a public 
scandal. 

While they were talking Mrs. Digby came 
in, and coming up to Wilfred, she held out her 
hand and said, “ Mr. St. John, I am so glad 
that in your trouble you came straight to us. 
Nothing will ever make me think any evil of 
dear Hilda. You have been foolish and impru¬ 
dent, and Sir Henry is hasty ; but all will be, 
explained, and put straight. You had better 
run upstairs to the back drawing-room and say 
good night to Hilda now.” 

"Dp he went and founJ her resting in a low 
chair looking worn and fatigued. He went up 
to her and took her little hand and said, 
“ Hilda, I am -come to Sby good night. I am 
so thankful that I can leave you in the hands 
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of friends for this night; to-morrow we must 
think of the future; but, dearest, you know 
now that I am yours for ever, for good days 
or for evil days !•” 

“ For good days*or for evil,” she answered, 
“ for ever! ” 

Once more he pressed her hands to his lips 
and left the ro«m. 

He arranged'to come early to see Frank and 
discuss the future, and then slowly turned his 
steps home. 

The whole events of the dssy were still in 
such confusion before him that he could feel 
nothing exactly.« There are events so sudden 
and so startling that the real effect of them 
caimot be felt at the moment, and from their 
very weight and suddenness they so stun the 
sufferer that he feels far less than when some 
much slighter blow strikes; and it is only the 
future which brings home to him the pain of 
all that has happened. 

So it was with both Wilfred St. John and 
Lady Waldermere, the events of the past day 
had so overwhelmed them that they both 
went to bed feeling that some great blow had 
fallen, but quite un/ible to realise it. 



CHAPTEK Xl:. 

* 

The following morning, after a night of little 
’enough sleep, Wilfred St. Jehn went early to 
Eaton Square.*' Frank Digby was already up 
and waiting for him, and told him that his 

c* 

wife had seen Lady Waldermere, who was 
well, but it would be hard to say more than 
that. 

“ The question is, my dear Frank,” said 
Wilfred, “what oi^ earth is to be done? You 
see Sir Henry is such a queer tempered man, 
1 have not the remotest idea what he may 
do next.” 

“ 1 think,” said Frank, “that the first thing 
to do is to go and get LaVly Waldermere some 
of her things. I do not imagine that the 
aggrieved baronet meant to confiscate them! 
and I must harden my heart and see him, and 
tell him where she is.” 
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“ What is to be done.if ho is obdurate?” 
said Wilfred. “ You see I could never dream 
of our friendship bringing all this about.” 

“ Well,” answered Digby, “ I don’t fancy 
that people do generally foresee the conse¬ 
quences of their flirtations till they come. I 
know that it is all very well to joke about 
other people’fi misfortunes; but when such a 
crash as this* comes to ourselves, we never 
imsigined it could be such an overwhelming 
ond. But it i» no use moralising oVer it or 
lecturing you now. I can rdfecrve that treat, 
and I won’t take the base advantage of preach¬ 
ing to you now you arc down. I am most 
sorry fur you both, but, you see, I never 
dreamt that things had gone so far.” 

“ Gone Svi far! My dear Frank,” said 
Wilfred rather hastily, “I don’t quite know 
vhat you mean! ” 

“ Come, my dear old man,” he answered, 

‘ I mean nothing except that they have come 
» a pretty pass. You know I don’t mean to 
ay anything to hurt "you, man, but you may as 
rell walk with me part of the way; you can do 
10 good here, and no one is about yet.” 

So the two fr'iend^ started from Park Lane, 
)ut their conversation was not very animated. 
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Wiljfred was at his wits’ end to know what to 
do next, and Digby was turning over the situa¬ 
tion in his mind, and wondering if things 
were too bad to be patched tip, and a public 
scandal avoided. Wilfred was so touchy that 
it was most difficult to get much out of him, 
and he felt that he must approach Sir Henry 
rather in the dark. If anythiag which really 
affected his hpnour had come out, he felt that 
Sjr Henry was sure to he inexorable, and what 

4' *• 

would then becomer of Lady'Waldermere he 

could not look forward to, so he left Wilfred 

at Hyde Park Comer, ffieling anything but 

reassured about the business die had taken in 

( 

hand. 

Wilfred went into the Park and threw him¬ 
self down on a bench in sight of the house he 
knew so well, and fr’om which he could see the 
shady conservatory with its masses of flowers 
which he had known so well in happier hours, 
and ther§ he waited impatiently the result of 
Digby’s mission. 

That gentleman, though he never had wanted 
for modest assurance in his. life, had more of 
the feeling with which he had approached the 
fatal block in his schoolbdy days, than he had 
experienced ever since, for he felt that come 
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what might his interview must be painful, 
and very likely fruitless. He rang at the bell, 
which was answered after a time by a footman, 
who was not at all in the smart array of 
the Waldermcre retinue, and who looked as 
though something had turned the house upside 
down. 

As soon as he saw him he said, “ Oh! Mr. 
Digby, I am so glad you are conv3. Mr. Miles 
will be so glad to see you ; we don’t know wh^t 
fo do.” 

“ Then, please send Miles to'me; but I want 
to see Sir Henry,” answered Digby. 

“ The doctor is with him still,” answered 
the footman, “ but perhaps you will wish to see 
him and hoar what he says.” 

“ The doctor ! ” exclaimed Frank. “ What 
does the doctor want with him; he is not ill, I 
trust?” 

“ I fear very ill, sir,” answered the man; 
and then, anxious to be the first to tclj him the 
news, he went on, “ You see, sir. Sir Henry 
came home last night, and before he had been 
a few minutes in the house, he rang the bell 
for a cab and went off. We heard him say, 
“ To the Opera ! ” aiiid then, in about an hour, 
he came back again, and said that her ladyship 
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•would not want the*- carriage, as she was gone 
to stay at a friend’s house, so her maid was not 
to sit up for her. We noticed that Sir Henry 
scorned very strange and cEcited, but we 
knew nothing to cause ft, and when Mr. 
Miles went to bed he was still in the library. 
But this morning, when the housemaids went 
in there, ho was seated in ithe big arm¬ 
chair for all the world like one dead. Mr. 
Miles went to him at once, and I went off 
to the doctor, and by the tinre he came they 
had him to bed. He is very bad, sft, and does 
not seem the least sensibly and we don’t know 
what to do.” 

“ Well, please to let me see Miles and Lady 
Waldermcre’s maid as soon as I can.” 

The stately gentleman who presided over 
Sir Henry’s household came directly, as much 
disturbed as it was possible for one so long 
trained to impassibility to be, and ho could 
only repeat what Digby had already learnt, 
but he told the maid to put a few necessary 
things together and take* them to his house, 
where she would find Lady Waldermero; and 
he told her 'that if she asked about Six Henry 
she had better only say thp,t she had heard he 
•w^as unwell. Nothing more till he returned. 
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After waiting some little time the doctor 
came to him. He was the sajne agreeable 
man who lived so close by, and who had come 
to visit Wilfred* when laid up in that same 
house not a year bSforo. 

He knew Dighy as an intimate friend of the 
family, and as soon as he saw him he looked 
very serious and shook his head. 

“ What is it*? ” asked Dighy. 

“ Paralysis,” he answered; “ it is a very 
severe attack, ai«l how far he may rally it is 
impossible to say. But the e:fla*aordinary ab¬ 
sence of Lady Waldermere, and none of the 
servants knowing.where she is, makes things if 
possible worse.” 

“ She is only at my house, where she was 
very late, and stayed to sleep,” he replied, 
“ and I have sent her maid-to her now, so she 
will be here very soon. But tell me, is he 
unconscious ? Does he know no one ? ” 

“No one,” he answered; “ and^ I fear 
never will again. Men do occasionally return 
in an extraordinary way, but this is a very 
bad case, and I cannot feel much hope. It 
will be dreadful news to take to Lady Wal¬ 
dermere. I have done all I can and we shall 
do our utmost, but, honestly, I can give 
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T)ut little hope. It is a strange case, and he 
was not in the least a man I should ever have 
foreseen it in. His life, too, was so tranquil 
and undisturbed.” . 

It was impossible for Digby to think over it 
all without a strange mixture of thoughts 
coming to him. He had known Sir Henry 
long, and latterly very well, ^ut an intimate 
friend of his he never was, yet he could not 
help being much shocked at the account of 
him. At the same time it would come across 
him that here ^ as a very short cut oiit of their 
difficulties; but what an alternative for Lady 
Waldermere! He dreaded the having to take the 
news to her, and he felt he must do it himself. 
But his next thought was, what had become 
of the letter, and he felt that he must try, at 
any cost, to get hold of it, as he could not tell 
who might not read it if it were to be put 
away among Sir Henry’s things; so he called 
Mr. Miles and asked him whether, as he was 
there, and an intimate Mend of the family— 
before I.ady Waldermeie came,—he would 
like him to help him look up Sir Henry’s 
papers, etc.- 

Mr. Miles said he should be much obliged if 
he would, and would take the keys to her; so 
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they set to work at once, .while the doctor re¬ 
turned to Sir Henry’s room. Among the first 
things he saw on the table was a letter in the 
poorly-disguised writing of Mrs. Addington, 
which had been sn the pocket of the coat in 
which Sir Henry was found Higby could not 
attempt to take it in the presence of Miles, 
but he had thg satisfaction of turning the key 
of a drawer which enclosed it and of pocketing 
the key. He then saw the nurse and the two 
Jittle girls and* told them that Lady^Walder- 
mere would come to them •rery soon, and 
jumping into a Hansom went back to Eaton 
Square. 

Wilfred St. John saw him going in the dis¬ 
tance, but could not stop him, and had to follow 
as quickly as ho could, still impatient and 
anxious. 

When ho reached his house ho found that 
Lady Waldcrmero’s maid had preceded him 
by some time, , and that her mistress was nearly 
ready to see him. He made up his mind that 
he would be the best person to tell her, so as 
gently as he could he told her the shocking 
news. 

Lady Waldermera was not a woman to make 
a scene about anything. She only turned 
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deathly pale, and for a moment he thought 
she would have fainted. But when ho said 
that she had better go back to her house, it 
was then that the struggle in her mind arose. 

There seemed to her to bS something dread¬ 
ful in- taking advantage of his sudden illness. 
But what else could she do ? Only the 
two Digbys and Wilfred knew anything of 
what had passed, and it was -impossible for 
her to be absent ■without exciting every sort 
of rematk. But she now dreaded seeing "the 
insensible face her husband more than she 
would ever have dreaded meeting him in 
health and strength. 

■ Digby saw her hesitation, and he said, “ I 
told your children that you would be with 
them by the time they had had breakfast, so, 
as soon as you have had something, I hope 
you will let us take you. I ha.ve got the keys 
of Sir Henry’s drawers, and you will find his 
letters in his writing-table. I put them there 
myself.” He then added, “No one but Wil¬ 
fred and I know anything about what has 
happened, and no one ever will. I shall not 
even tell my wife more than she knows.” 

Lady Waldermere did ^ not attempt to an¬ 
swer him, she only held out her hand to him, 
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and said, in a low voice, I can never forget 
your kindness.” 

At this moment, Wilfred, who had had to 
walk down, came in, Jtnd was struck with hor¬ 
ror at the pale, frightened-looking laces of both 
Frank Dighy and Lady Waldermere; but, 
before he could speak, Frank beckoned him 
out of the roon% and told him what had hap¬ 
pened. 

Very much shocked he was ; but i^hat hm 
exact feelings i«!re it would have been very 
difficult to describe. Such sfertling events 
wore succeeding one another so rapidly that 
he could feel no more^ surprise, and he could 
not help the feeling coming over him that, by 
this strange accident. Lady Waldermere would 
be saved. 

Mrs. Digby was full of sympathy, and 
wanted to go with her friend to Park Lane, 
Tbut she asked her to come later; and Frank 
Digby took her there at once, as she w^uld not 
think of breakfast; she just spoke to Wilfred, 
and told him she would see him later in the 
day if he called and asked for her, and then 
she started for her trying meeting. 

When she got to the house, she found her 
dear old friend the doctor there, and it 
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was the greatest coHSolation to her to see 
him. 

_ • 

He told her in a few words, and as quietly 
as he possibly could, what hey husband’s state 
was, and he assured her thut it was perfectly 
certain that he could not know her. How 
little could he think that it was the only con¬ 
solation for the minute to her, ^s without that 
certainty she could never have faced him. 

At last, she felt that she must go into his 
room; but the trial of seeing him was’' far 
greater than sho had ever anticipated. 

She had never really loved him, it was tnie; 
but she had lived with him sp many years, and 
they had had so much id common to bind them 
together. He was the father of her children, 
and of her darling little Hilda; and when she 
went up to his Ijedside and saw him lying 
helplessly there, little more than an animated 
corpse, her feelings perfectly overcame her.' 
She forgot all the scene of the night before, she 
forgot ail her past life, and all the long trial 
it had been to her to try to do her duty as 
a wife, and all the woman in her burst out. 
She threw herself on her knees by the bed 
and hid her fece, and for a few minutes re- 
mained there perfectly motionless; at last, she 
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rose and slowly left the room. But then the 
voices of her two little girls, hushed so as to be 
almost inaudible, because papa was ill, roused 
her, and, iu anoliier moment, she had them 
both in her arms. €iere, at least, was some¬ 
thing to live for, and, come what might, a 
strange feeling came over her of almost thank¬ 
fulness that thej could never know of the ter¬ 
rible scene at the opera of the night before. 
And, strengthened and revived by the feeling 
that She had them to live for and to c'are for, 
she set about the affairs of the 4 iouse and the 
many arrangements necessary. 

The day wore away without any change in 
Sir Henry. Whatever medical skill and care 
could do for him was done, but to no purpose; 
and there seemed little chance that he would 
recover any of his strength and power of mov¬ 
ing, while his sense of thought seemed to be 
liopelessly dead. 

Wilfred called iu the afternoon and saw 
Lady W^aldermere for a short time, t)ut she 
would not let him stay; and to both of them, 
after all which had passed, there seemed some¬ 
thing shocking in taking a sort of advantage 
of the state of Sir Henry upstairs to meet 
again under his roof. 
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Gradually the day passed away and the 
next day succeeded, and still no change in the 
state of Sir Henry. The Dighys were unre¬ 
mitting in their kind attentions to Lady Wal- 
dermere. Mrs. Digby tdbk the children out 
driving, and did all she could to distract the 
mind of her unhappy friend. 

A week passed by and Sir .Henry recovered 
his strength a little, but his power of mind 
seemed to be hopelessly gone; and though the 
‘doctor^ thought his life wasi in no immediate 
danger, yet they feared his mind was gone for 
ever. 

The future prospect seemed indeed a sad 
one. Lady Waldermere, tied hopelessly to 
her poor half-dead husband, with an unde¬ 
fined feeling of remorse ever clinging to her, 
and a half dread that he might some day re¬ 
cover his mind and renew the half-completed 
breach in the household. 

She dared not see much of Wilfred. She 
could not leave the house, and she could not 
make up her mind to let him come there for 
longer than the time to ask how ho was and 
to say a few words of comfort to her. 

Charley Addington had come to call and 
ask after Sir Henry several times, and had 
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regretted so that his wife was too unwell to 
leave the house or she would hav^ come her¬ 
self to see her. 

That lady really wa^ unwell; violent as had 
been her resentmentT for the moment against 
Lady Waldermere, the consequences of her 
doings now were a great shock to her. She 
could at the msment have looked with little 
enough feeling ion the misery and^ disgrace of 
her rival, but the result of her sudden im¬ 
pulse,* to send the letter to Sir Henry, filledT 
her with horror, and she saw vfhat a terrible 
—what a dishonourable thing she had done, 

and she felt that dt must be known to two 

% 

people who had been her greatest friends, but 
who must carry her secret to their dying day. 
When she hoard Charley’s account of the sad 
sight Sir Henry was, and the desolate house¬ 
hold in Park Lane, she, whose bad impulses, 
like all her qualities, were only on the surface, 
would have given worlds to undo what she 
had done, and to- have gone to be of help. 
Mrs. Digby came to see her and talked over 
it all by the hour; how curious it was that 
Lady Waldermere should have come and 
stayed at her house .* that night! and how 
dreadfully depressed she was! and of all she 
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said and did, and. of Wilftred’s sympathy and 
kindness, and how Frank was like an angel. 
The said angel did not come to see her, and 
she felt that he must know what she had done, 
and that gradually he ifould make his wife 
drop her little by little. 

The state of mind she was in, in real 
truth, did make her unwell, and she felt 
that if she went out, it would be impossible 
to make any excuse for not calling in Park 
liane, which she. could not* possibly do'. At 
times she tried to lash up again her anger 
against the imfort unate ^ pair, but all the past 
now seemed so little compared to the stem 
jreality of the present. Unscrupulous in little 
things in her past life, she might have been 
more than once, but a great crime, like taking 
the letter and sending it to Sir Henry, she 
had never dreamed of committing, and at 
times now it was impossible to realise that she 
ever could have done it, but the hard present, 
with all its suffering, reminded her only too 
much of it all, and at last she told Charley 
she could stay no longer, and went down to 
Kirthorpe. . 

The days rolled on, f,nd the doctors told 
_Lady Waldermere that she had better take Sir 
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Henry down to Waldermere, as he would be 
better there than in London; that all they could 
do for him had been done; and that, unless 
there was soma extraordinary change in his 
state, his servant ftnd nurse, and the doctor in 
the country could do all that was possible. 

It was impossible for her to look forward to 
her life at TYaldermere Park without dread. 
Most lonely and dismal it must be. She must 
be tied perpetually to her husband without the 
•power of doin^him any .good, and 'fehe m\lst 
wait by his side for an end i^diich could only 
bo sad, though it would set her free, but of 
that she dared imt think. He might yet live 
for years, his recovery in any way she could 
not hope for or dread, but she felt that her duty 
was at his side, and though she felt that duty 
so hard in good days, now that the evil ones 
had come she never dreamed of shrinking from 
it. But she knew how everything at Waldcr- 
mere would remind her of Wilfred, and it was 
impossible for him to come there. *It would 
seem too much likfe a mockery of the ijoor 
invalid for him to come and stay, whoever 
might be in the house, and she could not but 
feel that she was .now separated from him 
more than ever. 
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Wilfred was stijl in London, and the 
Digbys would not go while they felt they 
could be of use to Lady Walderniere, though 
the month of August had come and London 
was deserted. 

Lady Waldennere and Wilfred met every 
day, and dined continually with the Digbys, 
without whoso friendship and hglp they would 
both have been lost, but the tinm came at last 
when Sir Henry must be moved, and they must 
part. Tile day befpre Lady Walderraere Vas- 
going, they were sitting in the drawing-room 
of the Digbys’ house, where their friends had 
left them together after luncheon, and were 
talking over the future and what it would be 
to them. 

“How strange it seems,’’ she said to him, 
“ that we should be_ separated even more now 
than when we had to think so much about 
what we did, and what we wrote. But, Wilfred,' 
there is one thing which will console me more 
than anything else in your absence, and that 
will be to think that yoif will be once more 
taking your part in life. Life does indeed look 
serious to us. how; we have been through a 
dreadful crisis, but the escape from it has been 
in many ways quite as dreadful. The whole 
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of the results of those two days were so sad¬ 
den, so overwhelming, that I coTjld not under¬ 
stand them; now I do,—at least better. I 
see now we were 6n the edge of an abyss, 
and nothing hut t^e other sad event could have 
saved us from it. "i ou know so well what my 
life was for so many years that I need say 
nothing to yom of it, but that this should be 
the end of it,that my freedom ^hould come to 
me with another chain more impossible to 
'break, is so stitinge.” 

“ It is indeed strange,” he ilDswered ; “ and 
it is one I cannot Jielp you to bear, that is the 
hardest part of dt; but, dear Hilda, now that 
I look back on the escape which you had, I 
cannot but see the more what it was from, and 
what I might have been the cause of bringing 
on you. It may indeed, us you told me, be 

often far better to bear the ills we have than 

• 

fly to those we know not of! But the strangest 
thing of all was the way we were almost driven 
to fly. I have often tried to realize what would 
have happened, but 1 cannot.” 

“ I try not to think of it,” she answered; 
the strange mixture of thoughts which come 
before me make it* impossible to think of it, 
but, Wilfred, the long future will be very long. 
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and very dreary ! My courage often fails when 
I think of the months and years before me! ” 

“But, dear,” he said, “ I shall ifever be far 
from you; and if I may 'not .stay at Walder- 
mere, I can always write,* and we can meet 
from time to time.” 

So they talked on through the afternoon till 
they must part; and though ea^h tried to give 
the other mutual assurances of hope and trust, 
it was w^+h sad hearts they said farewell, and 
cold and cheerless seemed the world when they 
had separated. 



CIIAPTEE XIT. 

The Waldermere family had gone; down into 
• thh country, and the Digbys had gone Vith 
them to try to make things more cheerful for 
a little, but Wilfred still lingered on in Lon¬ 
don. 

He was indeed at last looking at lifc^ seri¬ 
ously and earnestly, and he was trying hard' 
to be once more playing his part, in it. 

At last an opportunity presented itself to 
him when he least expected it. He had many 
acquaintances and some friends, and he had 
impressed on all how very anxious he was to 
be once more in harness. 

He received a nfessage one day from one of 
his friends, telling him he was very anxious to 
see him as soon as possible on* important busi¬ 
ness ; and when h^ met him, he told him that 
there was an opportunity of his going out as 
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an agent for some very important business to 
a foreign Government; that complications had 
arisen about it, and a man of trust and ability 
was wanted to go immediately* and that he 
had proposed him to go. Would he go ? He 
could not say how long it might take, but 
it was an arduous undertaking and one full of 
serious responsibility, though poscibly of great 
success in the ?nd. 

Wilfred^ioquired further into it, and found 
that, though a difficult and confplicated work, 
it was one whiclf he felt sure he could under¬ 
take, so he asked two day^ to think over it, 
but he could almost promise to* go. If he did 
so,- ho was to start immediately. 

He wrote at once to Lady Waldermere, toll¬ 
ing her exactly what had been proposed, and 
asking her advice, as she was to him his guid¬ 
ing star in life, and he should do nothing 
without her dear advice and concurrence. . 

She wrote back to him at once, telling him 
how much and deeply she should feel his 
leaving England, but that clearly the path of 
duty now for him lay elsewhere, and she felt 
he must go. But she must see him before he 
left. 

Wilfred set to work to prepare for his imme- 
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diate departure, and "wrote entreating Lady 
Waldermere to lot him come down to see her, 
if only for a few hours. He went down for a 
night to his sifter’s^ in Kent, and on his return 
he found a ^letter telling him he might come 
down to Waldermere, but only for the day. 
She told him that Sir Henry was quite un¬ 
changed, but that she herself was suffering 
from a most unusual and miserable state of 
depression, that she could not come to London, 
bat that she could not bear to lot him go With¬ 
out seeing him once more. 

At length the day came when Wilfred was 
to see the last pf all he loved, and start on his 
long journey. He* went down by an. early 
train, and drove through the well-known beau¬ 
tiful chestnuts and elms of the old park. 

The day was most , glorious, in all ths 
splendour of late summer and early autumn. 
Nothing seemed changed; the old park and 
the old house seemed to mock at the changes 
of the lords and masters who might rale ovei 
them for their littte hour; and as he drove uj 
to the house the deer were feeding in tht 
woody glades, and the peacocks sunning them¬ 
selves as though t^ere was no suffering and no 
Badness in that grey old pile of building. 
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He was welcomed ip the hall by little Hilda 
and her familiar spirit just as of old, and 
she told him that Flossy and Harry were out 
riding, but that she had .3tay(id in to meet 
him, and mamma would be there* toectly. 

Soon Lady Waldermere came in, looking 
pale and worn; she greeted him with a look 
of bright pleasure in her eyes, but it seemed 
only a transitory gleam which soon died out, 
and then saw how ill and tired she looked. 
She'told him the Digbys were;, still with her 
and had been so ♦kind and good, and that there 
was no change whatever in Sir Henry. In 
health he was a little stronger, but there was no 
return whatever of his mind. She said that they 
’ would have luncheon directly, and that after 
luncheon she would go out with him, as that 
would be the best chance of their being able 
to have a long and uninterrupted talk. 

The Digbys were most warm in their wel-' 
come to him, and he found time for a few words 
alone with'Frank. He asked him all he could 
about Lady Waldermere, and he told him that 
she had never alluded in any way to the past 
scenes, so he cohld say nothing whatever about 
her state of mind, but it,was quite evident 
that she suffered terribly from depression, 
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though he hoped that that would soon pass 
away. He said that he really believed that 
his absence from England would be a good 
thing, and he trusted that Lady Waldermere 
would be ab\d to* come to a calmer frame of 
mind. He told him that he and his wife 
would stay there a little longer, but that at 
present she wqjild not have any one else there. 
Her mother was still in Italy and she would 
not allow her to be called to Englai^d, but he 
hopbd that he and his wife might oe ablff to 
persuade her to send for her adittle later. As 
to Sir Henry’s state, he said that the doctors 
said he might h%ve another attack, but that if 
he did not he migh? continue in his present 
state for years. 

Luncheon passed over, and seemed to him 
like the ghost of the days gone by; the chil¬ 
dren were as bright as ever, and their mother 
inade every effort to let none of her sadness 
cloud the sunshine of their lives, but to him 
it was all most sad. 

As soon as they left the dining-room Lady 
Waldermere said to him, 

“ Now, if you like, I will go*out for a little 
with you. I must ^et a little fresh air.” 

In a few minutes she joined him, with a 
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bright shawl on her light dress, and he thought 
that her slight graceful figure looked even 
slighter and more girlish than in bygone 
days, in spite of the lopk of care and deep 
sorrow in her eyes. 

“Let us go,” she said, “to our old seat 
looking over the lake. I love to go there and 
think, and I want to go there with you for 
the last time.” 


Some Oj^ the same hinds were feeding not 
fax'" from''the clump of trees^ and the same 
fawns, only larger grown, were playing round 
the spot to which the thoughts of both of them 
had turned so often. The brackens, then so 
green and soft, had now ^rown tall, and were 
putting on the russet hue of autumn, but the 
fair scene round them was all unchanged. 

Little was said by either of them as they 
walked there ; Lady Waldermere seemed tired 
and wearied, and to be longing for rest; 
At last they reached the well-remembered 
spot, and both stood still while he looked 
sadly and lovingly into her dear face now so 
pale and worn. Both were silent for a minute, 
—the next frie calm self-possessed Hilda 


Waldermere'was in his arras, her face hidden 
on his shoulder,' sobbing passionately. 
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In vain he tried to stay her tears, and to 
make her speak; for many minul^s she could 
not utter one word. At last she raised her 
tearful eyes to his aifd said in a broken voice, 
“ Oh! Wilfred, ? was forced to see you again 
once more. And this is’ the end of all my 
boasted strength and self-control; I never knew 
till now I am 4>o lose you how much I loved 
you! ” 

What could he say to comfort h<^ ? while 
his own heart was torn by every passion and 
emotion. And all his self-cftntrol had fled 
before her misery and grief. Wild words he 
spoke, of love and ^of hope in the distant 
future,—^he scarcely knew what,—all he was 
conscious of was that he was there for so brief 
a time with her in his arms, for whom he would 
have willingly died—that he could do nothing 
to help her in her sorrow—and that he must 
so soon leave her, for how long he knew not. 

At last she became calmer, and he made her 

* m 

a soft bed in the deep thick brackens and moss, 
and then he sat down by her side. 

She told him of all the anxious nights and 
days she had passed, and how all her strength 
and courage seemed to be leaving her, and she 
longed to have him there to cling to. Never 
VOL. III. IS 
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in her past life had, she imagined how delight¬ 
ful it would be to have one-she loved so entirely 
close to her in her sorrow, and now, she who had 
always strengthened and. encouraged him, was 
asking of him help and strength in her trials. 

“ Oh I Wilfi-ed,” -she said, “ if it is indeed so 
wrong, as some people tell us, for a woman 
tied to a man she cannot love, to pour out all 
the pent-up love of her life upon another, I am 
indeed mmished. My present trials seem too 
gieat for me. I not to ,8how it, but you 
do not know what I feel when 1 see the sense¬ 
less eyes of my husband looking at me. I 
would sooner bear the scorn and contempt of 
all the world than their silent reproach ; at 
times it is more than I can bear. An d I 
cannot bear to feel that but for me he might 
be now well and strong. Wo women are 
strange creatui’es, but I am more near loving 
him than I have been all these years I have' 
been his wife. I often forget all the struggles 
1 have had during these long years to do my 
duty, and I only see the result of my so far 
forgetting it as to love you so dearly. Don’t 
think, dear,’*- she went onj gently laying her 
hand on his, “ that I aip for one moment re¬ 
proaching you-, but I must tell you all I think 
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and feel for the last time. • For the last time,” 
she said slowly to him, in a voice struggling 
with her grief. “ Oh! Wilfred, you don’t 
know how I long to say to you, ‘ Take me with 
you.’ Let me sh&e all the fortunes of your 
life. Hide all my sorrows and troubles in your 
dear loving heart, and never, never leave you 
again. Oh! how can I bear tbe future ? ” 

“ Oh ! Hilda, my own, own love,” he said, 
scarcely able to control himself, ^it seems 
'suct a mockery*in me to talk of patience and 
courage to you—to you wlio have taught 
me what patience, and courage were. I 
know how much harder the trial is to those 
who stay at home and bear, than to thosewho 
go and have all the excitement and distraction 
of work and action. It seems so cruel, so 
dreadful to leave you, you poor darling, in 
the midst of your trouble. It is, Hilda, for 
me now to say to you, have faith and trust in 
the future. I have, my own love, sijch a faith 
now, such a trust in that future that I can 
say to you, have this trust too. You, I know, 
believe no more than I do, th^t because the 
chances of the world have so bound your body 
that you must submit to its chains—^that be¬ 
cause we never met in the days when you 

18—2 
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were free, when wc could have united ourselves 
here, once and for ever, we must be separated 
for ever. No ! our hearts, our spirits are so 
indissolubly united, that' come weal or woe, 

c. 

through happiness or misery, they can never 
be parted asunder,—and here, or it may be, 
Hilda, hereafter, wo shall be united, and in a 
union of eternal happiness we {shall be more 
than fully compensated for 'our days of 
wretchedj/hss now. Do you think that I 
would not give all it was possible for a man to’ 
give to be united to you now ? How light and 
easy would the task I hav^ before me be with 
you at my side. But it mjiy not be. We must 
each strive to bear our burden, and to come 
purified out of the fire of suffering and sorrow 
in the happy future in which I, Hilda, have 
faith, and in which I know that you have.” 

He was sitting on the ground, and leaning 
against a gieat tree behind him, and she was 
lying on the bed which he had made for her, 
with her head resting against his shoulder, 
and both her little hands in his. She was silent 


for some moments after he had spoken ; and 
then she said, “ I know you are right; I don’t 
know where my; courage has gone. I think 
that my long watching and anxiety have made 
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mo so feeble. I could Dover have believed 
tliat I could dread the future so, but such 
an indefinable dread has at times come over 
me. I shall b^better now I have seen you j if 
you had left JEngfend without my seeing you, 
Wilfred, I believe I should have died. Oh! 
how hardly I have thought and judged in my 
past life of tho^c poor creatures who have loved 
like us so deeply and so vainly. How truly the 
heart alone knows its own bittern(!^ps. How 
crublly do we ^udgo of those of whbse tilals 
and sufferings we know nothing. In my 
arrogance, in my self-sufficiency, how often 1 
have smiled at tljose whose uncontrollable feel¬ 
ings have driven them into what the lyorld 
calls folly and sin, but into what to them is 
the only refuge from their misery. Wilfred, 
I will be brave; I will fac.e the dim and sha¬ 
dowy future. For you, for your sake, for our 
‘future love and happiness, I will bear what¬ 
ever trials may be in store. We shall meet 
again, and the day will come when these 
miserable chains that bind me now will have 
faded into thin air, and we shall never part, 
never, never part. Oh! my dwn love," she 
murmured, as she jjlung to him with her arms 
round his neck, and again sobbed with the 
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emotion which shp struggled in vain to 
restrain. 

AU too quickly passed the short time 
which they could be together, and when at 
last they must go, slowly* and sadly they 
returned to the house, to part for how long 
they knew not. 

The Digbys were kindnos% itself. Mrs. 
Digby somehow felt and allowed the existence 
of the dear friendship between her 

friends, and she told Wilfred how she should 
do everything iaher power to help her through 
her trials. Little more could he say or do, 
and at length he had to tear himself away, and 
little Hilda could scarcely understand the silent 
sadness with which he gave her a last kiss, 
as he left her standing on the old stone 
steps under the . calm impassive griffins 
who had witnessed so many partings and 
so many greetings at the door of the old hall. 

Waldermere Park and the loved ones 
which it held was soon left far behind, and 
in three days more Wilfred had started for the 
distant scene of his labours. 



gHAPTEE XIII. 

WiLFBED found that wliat he hSd i^ndertaken 
.was even a longer and more laborious »task than 
he had expected. At times he had hard and 
anxious work; but there were long and 
wearying delays 'vfhen the time hung very 
heavily on him, and*when his thoughts turned 
perpetually to England. After he had settled 
down to his work and found how long he must 
remain where he was, and how many unoc¬ 
cupied hours he must have upon his hands, 
•he thought of his conversation with Lady Wal- 
dermere on that delightful evening on the 
river, the last they ever passed together, and 
he determined to do what she had suggested 
to him, and to write something of what he 
had seen and learned in the werld of London. 
It would occupy his mind and his time; it 
would bring before him again some of those 
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scenes in the remembrance of which it was now 

« 

his sole delight to live; and when he, at last, 
should return to England, when he was once 
more near in body, as wqU as^in spirit, to the 
guardian angel of his life^ she would learn 
from those pages how perpetually she had 
lived in his thoughts and how entirely she had 
influenced and clianged his life. 

Every mail brought a letter from her. But 
deep as vps 'the feeling of delight which he 
felt in rt/dding them, it was jvith a feelit^ of 
pain that ho c^uld trace in those letters the 
change from all her old brightness. Not 
that she did not make every effort to try to 
paint her life in the brightest way it was pos¬ 
sible, and she would talk of the children, of 
dear little Hilda, and of all she heard was 
going on in that world from which she was 
so entirely cut off; but in the more serious 
parts of them, in which she alluded to herself 
and to him, the feeling of depression and con¬ 
stant unhappiness was all too plain. 

At last, she spoke dospondingly of her 
health, and then her letters ceased alto¬ 
gether. 

Wilfred felt as though the painful anxiety 
which he suffered would drive him mad. She 
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was ill and he could not go to her, conld not 
even hear of her. He could still write to her, 
but he could never know if *she was well 
enough to read thosg letters in which he poured 
out his whole* ^e^ to her. 

The Digbys, who had J)ecn with her so long, 
had left England for the south of Europe be¬ 
fore Lady Waldcrmerc was ill, so that he had 
no one to hoar of her from; and he felt at 
times as though he must ghm up ^11 ho was 
doing and fly to England to hear of ller. 

N ever in his past life hpd he imagined 
what mental suffering might be. Through the 
long sleepless hourl of the night, his mind, his 
spu'it, was ever wi?h hers; and often, in the 
darkness or by the dim light of the moon pour¬ 
ing into his room, he would strain his nerves 
and his senses to catch some more distinct 
evidence of her presence, and when she seemed 
•more near to him than usual he would long to 
know more certainly if he, too, at those 
moments, seemed equally near to hef. Even in 
his most depressed •and anxious hours ho felt 
a certainty that she still lived ; felt, ho knew 
not why or how, but still he felt a perfect cer¬ 
tainty that if it left her lovely body, her sweet 
spirit would visit him and would comfort him 
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ere it departed to that place of rest to wait till 
his weary one_ should he united to it. It was 
this conviction, this feeling of perfect certainty 
that enabled him to bear the, long weeks of 
painful suspense that he had to live through, 
and the restless nighta which he passed after 
the work of the day, the‘hours of which were 
almost a relief to him, while his unoccupied 
time he employed in writing and in retrac¬ 
ing in Mg'' memory so many of those happy 
scenes of ^he past. , '' 

At last, the mail brought him a letter from 
her, written from Bournemouth. She told 
him that she had been very i^l, and that the 
doctors had been very anxious about her; but 
that now she was better, and they had sent her 
to the sea. She told him how she had clung 
to Waldcrmere, where everything reminded 
her so of him; but that then she was suffering 
from illness and from every kind of wretched-' 
ness and depression; but that now it wds 
all past, ‘that she had lived tlirough that 
misery, and would be strong and well again 
by the time he returned; that his letters, when 
she could •once‘ again read them, had been her 
only comfort, telling her that he was well and 
nrospering, and hopeful of perfect success in 
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his xuidertaking. Sir Honry was ia exactly 
the same state as when he left. , She had been 
obliged to leave him at Waldermere, but the 
dear children ^ero with her, and she trusted 
the time would cofne when they would at last 
see each other again, and he would return to 
England to begin his real life there. She 
spoke with t!^e deepest iuterest of the book 
he was writing, which she longe<^ to see, and to 
trace in it some reflection of what hft thoughts 
•had* been through those long weary months*. 

What a happiness this letlfcr was to Wil¬ 
fred ! What a relief from anxious suspense I 
He felt once mere ^hat there could be hap¬ 
piness even in this troublesome world. A 
heavy weight had been lifted from his heart. 
He was passing out of the cloud, and the sun 
was once more piercing the dark shade which 
had shrouded his life for so many months. 
His task, now drawing to a close, seemed 
perfectly light and easy, and all the world 
was suddenly brightened to him. DiflOi- 
culties which had * long detained him, and 
which he had almost despaired of seeiug his 
way out of, now vanished, and he saw clearly 
before him a most/ triumphant conclusion to 
the labours of so many months. He was a])le 
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to -write back a most cheerful letter to Lady 
Waldermere, and tell her that he hoped in six 
weeks, or two months at the farthest, to leave 
for England, and to have aifcomplished his 
difficult undertaking with a luccess beyond his 
most saugunie hopes. ’ 

Charley Addington wrote to him once a 
very characteristic letter with some facetious 
remarks upop the Llewellyn baby and the 
Digby menaffe, and ho said too, “There seems 
to be, as Yar as I can make out, a split between 
my wife and Lady Waldermere. It is a great 
bore, as I like her very much, and I believe it 
would have done her a wjirld jof good to come 
to us in Scotland. She has been very bad and, 
as far as I can learn, has liad rather a near 
shave of it. But she is better now, and they 
say will get quite strong again. Upon my life, 
I believe that you were are at the bottom of all 
the trouble. You men who follow the career 
which you used to, never seem to think that 
there can*be any consequences; but let us hope 
that you intend now to be'a useful and respect¬ 
able member of society, only I wish you were 
married. . Wliat .a fool you were to let Frank 
carry, off the widow when she was 
there ready to your hand ! ” 
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With this sort of good.*,advioe, iatcrspersed 
with anecdotes of the most lively, not to say- 
startling, description,was Charley’s letter filled, 
and he wound ijs up by saying that, as he had 
been so long awajP, ho trusted that if he was 
the cause of the feud between the two ladies, 
his absence would enable them to make friends 
again, as theij little society had been much 
too pleasant t© be broken up. 

At last his work was done, anS. Wilfred 
couTd once mono return to England* O^cn, 
on his homeward journey, h(? contrasted this 
return with what his feelings had been on 
more than one homeward Toyage in bygone 
years. Then he was coming back after work¬ 
ing and struggling through many difficulties, 
but all in vain, with a bitter sense of failure 
and disappointment at his heart. Then he 
had only looked upon England as a place where 
he was to endeavour to forget his past laboins 
and vexations; when, disgusted with what was 
more serious and more noble, ho was to strive 
to forget in the pleasures and dissipations of 
London, the higher and greater aims and aspi¬ 
rations of life, the effort to reafise which had 
only brought disappointment and weariness. 
Then, though he felt a sincere pleasure at oiipe 
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more seeing Ms brotihers and sisters, he had a 
sense that the world got on very well without 
him, that his vacant place was filled before the 
vessel which bore him away !^ad lost sight of 
the shore, and that there waS no heart in which 
he -lived, no loving spirit with whom ho was 
ever present. Now, how changed was all 
that! Ho had worked as he had never worked 
in his life before, and he had succeeded. He 
had established his name as that of an able 
and a uioM man;.he had made for hiihself 
a place in the world and asserted his claim to 
its consideration and respect, and had, he 
trusted, paved the way t/) a .successful career 
in the future. And, above all, the world was 
indeed changed to Mm in its sweetest and most 
precious aspect. He knew that there was one 
loving heart in wMch he lived constantly 
through all the long months of his exile, that 
there was one sweet being who would iudeed 
rejoice in his success, would feel true grati¬ 
fication and triumph at the share she had had 
in it, and to whom he trusted that his return 
might bring happiness, and with that, health 
and strength. * 

England was in the fia^l beauty of summer 
wjien he landed, and the train bore him 
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through the lovely green ^elds to London. He 
had left the land of his labours, rather sooner 
than he had expected at the last moment, so 
that he had no^ written to any one to say when 
to expect him*, aiffl, consequently, he had more 
than two months’ news to pick up on his 
arrival. 

After repor|ing himself to his head-quarters, 
ho turned his«tep8 at once to Paijv l>ane; what¬ 
ever the news he was to learn of La^y Walder- 
. me!e might bo^ he preferred hearing*it at onc( 
there to going through the tPial of hearing il 
from the lips of some friend. But it was witl 
a fast-beating aiixio^is heart that he rang at the 
bell of that well-known house. The servan 
who opened the door was dressed in dee] 
mourning, and he felt that it required all hi; 
courage to ask for Lady Waldermere, and fo: 
one moment a feeling of dreadful fear am 
'suspense almost overcame him. With a grea 
Mort he pulled himself together and askei 
fob her, and the man said, “Her ladyship is i 
town, sir, but she sfees no one; however, I wil 
tell her you are here if you like,” for he knei 
how intimate Wilfred had been in the hous 
in days gonehy. 

While he was gone Wilfred tried to reajii 
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wliat this deep moiifning meant; could it be 
that Sir Ileniy had gone to rest, or had Lady 
Waldermere lost one of the dear little children. 
But, oh! not his sweet liftle Hilda ! He still 
felt himself utterly unnervctl by "the feeling of 
horror and fear which the black livery of the 
footman had caused him, when he came back 
to say that Lady Waldermere wao in the library 
and would liko to see him. 

Another moment and he was with her, and 
held her tiny hand Once more in his. He saw' 
her deep mournhig and there was no need to 
ask questions, but she saw from his face at 
once that he had not hc'.rd '•of it before; in 
answer to his inquiring look at her widow’s 
cap, she said in a low voice, 

“ Yes! it is even so,—just one month ago, 
and I am here settling everything.” 

He bent low over her little hand and kissed 
it, and for some moments could not say one 
word; at last he led her to a chafr, and said, 

“ And you, dear Hilda, tell me how you 
are? Oh! I have been so anxious about 
you I ” 

“ Am I BO very much changed, Wilfred 
dear?” she'answered. “'Do I look so very 
old and worn ? ’ 
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“ You, my own dear Iqjre ! ” lie answered; 
“ you look all unchanged to me. To me you 
are ever your own sweet self. I should never 
see any change, in you if I were to lose you 
for fifty year§*; y«u would still be your own 
dear self. But I see no change whatever in 
you, dear; but you, poor dear thing, I fear 
you were ill! Oh, Hilda! you do not 
know how anxious about you I was; how 1 
longed to be with you ! ” 

. ‘*Yes, dear,’’ she answered; “I do know 
Are you surprised at my sf^g^ing that I di 
know?” she said in a low voice, leaning s 
little towards him^and looking earnestly at 
him. 

“No,” he replied. “No, my own Hilda; 
I am not. You know the intense belief, 
the perfect faith which we both have in our 
power of being together, though far apart in 
*body. You were so continually with me 
through all my trouble and anxiety that I could 
not doubt that my troubled and w^ry spirit 
was at times with you. Do you know, dear, 
that all through your illness, all through those 
dreadfiil weeks of anxiety and'dread, I felt a 
certainty that you were still alive, that 1 
might still hope to see you again in this world. 

VOL. III. 19 
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I know, how I cannqt tell you, but still I know 
beyond any pqwer of doubting, that youx loved 
spirit, if it quitted your sweet body, would at 
least visit me ere it departed; to its place of 
rest, even if it would not tbep be always 
more and more distinctly near me. To no 
one but you could I talk like this. To the 
world what I am saying would be idle words, 
and would only raise a smile .as at the ex¬ 
pression oi strange and curious fancies, but 
to us this is no fancy; those alone can know,, 
those few whoso lives are so closely and so 
inseparably united, alone can tell what that 
feeling is of perpetual sympathy, perpetual 
comipunion. To such there is no possibility 
of the doubts of materialists as to the exist¬ 
ence of an invisible and an immaterial spirit. 
And if I believed in. this before I left England 
and left you, it has become to me, while far 
away, a thing of certainty—a part of my life.”' 

“ You cannot feel it, Wilfred,” she answered, 
“ more than I do. I have often thought how 
almost all the men and women I know, if not 
all, would amuse themselves at my fancies if 
I were to atteinpt to speak of the possibilities 
of such a bcUef in the power of our spirits, of 
the existence of such an inner, such a spiritual 
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life. Not that contempljitive and imaginary 
spiritual life which mystics so often write and 
preach about, hut of a real life in which we 
can communi^te Vith those nearest and^ 
dearest to uS)—a^ife which is the perfection of 
love, of trath, and of happiness. It seems a 
subject too sacred and too mysterious to put 
into words, eiipn to you,—to you whose life is 
so Avrapt up ai mine,—but we aje both so con¬ 
scious of it, and live so firmly in the conviction 
■ of ils truth that words are nnneces§ary, only 
that the words which now pass between us 
seem to be the j^oofs that we are once more 
united in bodily,foAa, as we have been so long 
in that Avhich is spiritual.” 

“ Yes, ray own darling,” he answered, “ and * 
the happiness is almost too great. Do you 
remember your words to .me the last time we 
wore together on the river, that soft delightful 
evening when we talked over past and'future, 
and forgot everything in the world but our¬ 
selves ? When you told me to be patient, to 
be strong and hopeful, and to remember as my 
motto, Tout vient a point a qui suit attendre ? 
Courage and hope, these you have taught me; 
Tiuls we have had,* trials again we shall have, 
but nothing in life or in death can divide,us. 
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To the decrees of fate we have had to submit, 
but I knew that the time would come, if not 
here, in some other more perfected state, when 
wo shall be united never to pa:yt.” 

They were both silent for some moments, 
•—he held both her little hands in his, and was 
looking intently into her large wistful eyes, 
in which were so plainly written all the 
sufFerings and trials of the past, years, Palei 
and thinner she was than when they parted, 
but her beauty had. about it something ritore 
spiritual, more ideal than ever before. Time 
which shakes the love and constancy of so 
many, had but added girength to theirs. 
Sep^ation had only proved to them how 
perfectly a part of each other’s lives they were, 
and how indissoluble was the union between 
them. 

Once more they were there together, in that 
well-known room which had been the scene: 
of so many bygone meetings. Where Wilfrdd 
had first learnt to know Hilda Waldermferc 
in those happy days when she nursed him so 
tenderly, and where in later days he had come 
to her in such sorrow and misery. 

Gradually she told hipoi of all that had 
passed while 'he had been away, of the un- 
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changed state of Sir .penry for so many 

months, and of her illness. .She told him 

how anxious the doctors were about her, but 

that she hcrsdf wcwld not die without seeing 

him once agdin.* How sad she was not to he 

able to write to him,* that the Digbys had 

gone abroad at a time when she was much 

better, and s^e would not have them recalled, 

so that she had.no one to \mte to him. That 

^ * * _ 

Sir Hemy had died a month back, at Walder- 

# 

m5re, and that up to the last woekT there had 
been no change in him, and that he never 
recovered his miiyl at all. That was why'she 
was up in LoiyiolS, arranging everything, as 
she was left sole guardian to ^her children. 
“ And now, Wilfred,” she said, “ that my free¬ 
dom has come to me, it almost makes me sad. 
You know, you alone know, what my married 
life has been, and that I cannot protend to 
mourn deeply for a husband T never could love, 
but still we lived together so many years, we 
had so many interests, so much in common, 
that I feel saddeir than I could ever have 
believed; and then, the dreadful past year, when 
his presence has seemed lilLe a perpetual 
reproach to me. 9^ ! if it has been so wrong 
to love you so dearly, I have indeed been 
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punished. But now^.you are indeed with me 
once more, and I seem to live again, but to 
live a new life, a calmer, quieter life than in 
days goncby, may it only be ,a happier one. 
Whatever the future is, at laist Ve have been 
tried in the fire of suffering and sorrow. We 
do truly know each other and ourselves.” 

While they were talking the door opened, 
and little Hilija appeared. Shet.stood for one 
minute looking in astonishment at Wilfred, 
and the n&xt was in his arras, kissing him with 
intense delight,'* while the faithful Brebis 
jumped all over them, and,barked in frantic 
joy at finding her old friend' again. 

The whole® thing seemed like a dream to 
Wilfred, a sweet dream of future happiness. 
The whole of the world outside seemed to fade 
into nothingness; all his world was now in 
that room, and there was nothing to separate 
him from it.. 

The days passed quickly by. Lady Waldef- 
mere was living so quietly that he was able‘to 
see her continually, while ‘ho was finishing off 
his already almost completed task. Soon that 
was done, and Lady Waldermere was free from 
lawyers and- agents, and, had settled to go 
abroad, and in the most quiet and beantiful 
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places in Europe to enjoy the society -which 
was dearest to her in the worlds 

In their happiness at being together once 
more, Ililda and Wilfred had almost agreed to 
partially forgjfve ^rs. Addington, so much so 
as to be able to meet her again some day. 

Sir Percy Fitzroy had been away when Sir 
Henry died, ^ut he had called in Park Lane 
as soon as hc^could, and seenfcd ^uite disposed 
to return to his allegiance once‘more, but 
the* sudden departure of Lady Walderihere 
had much disconcerted him. 

She arranged to, join the Digbys in Italy, 
in the autumn, ,ai]^ they agreed to spend the 
winter at the most delightful places .they 
could find. 

The sun was indeed shining brightly at 
last, and the dark past seemed like the clouds 
which were sinking fast below the horizon, 
*never to dim that sun again. 

* * * * * 

* . * » * 

* * * * « * 
Wilfred and Hilda were on the shores of the 
beautiful blue Mediterranean. She was nestled 
close to him, wrapped in a cloak, looking now 
over the. sea sparkling m the moonlight, and 
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now into his eyfesj 'nn which there seemed a 
depth of love unfathomable, and as he clasped 
her closer in his arms, he softly whispered in 
her ear, “ At last! my own, »jny very own 
Hilda! Do you remember Ihe evening when 
you told me to be br£fve and strong, and to 
remember Que tout vient a point d qui suit 
attmdre ! ” 


THE END. 






